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The Neutral-Harmless-Kinds 





Our Licensees are the Only 
Authorized Manufacturers 


The kind you will ultimately carry in stock. 
Why experiment with harmful substitutes? 


BRAND. LICENSEE, 
BRR” =o wesc siciceeseececssbers Detroit White Lead Works, Detroit, Mich. 
SRM” cesecccc cece sessevrssesseeeses Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich, 
CRUD OETE” oc ccwciscccccsccsecesses Adams & Elting Co., Chicago, Il. 
CEE ve bt 6b 861s ee es ONS we eee Albany Chemical Co., Albany, N. Y. 
5.66 6-6 wa w ale 56 01060 65.0 0065 0% FOES Berry Bros,, Detroit, Mich, 
CT nbc 6c coh wb 066 600 60060 600s 8 ey Ball Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SE cic ebN tebe se Sees Oe ee NOC S SEN Eugene Arnstein, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
eg) | el ee ir a ee ee Boston Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 
TE, BOs vide ccc parsvediewenessvsates Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“BRIDGEPORT STANDARD”.......... Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., New Milford, Conn, 
“BUNKER HELL”... .cccccccccccccccce Burbank & Ryder Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 
CAT | 6 6.6 E06 oe ows e686 tebe e608 Devoe & Raynolds Co., Chicago, Il, 
“CLEANQPER” ....ccccccccccccccvecccs Campbell Glass and Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
CE kb on 60d 60 ee beet Ce ser ese ee Climax Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“CONQUBROR” ....cccccccccccscccces W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
BCROWN” ...cccccscvcsccccvevcccccces Bradley & Vrooman Co., Chicago, ITI. 
CE TINE 6 cc ccc we sewscnns apes ene Frank S. DeRonde, New York, N. Y. 
CT hdd ceo C cad ees ct wtiee eee eee F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., New York, N. Y. 
KO rT Tee ee eee ee Gould & Cutler Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
“ELECTRIC SOLVO”.. 2... 60. e ee ee ees Ss. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 









GHEE TICTRO” 3 .ncccccccsccccvcesccseccce Electro Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
SD 6.0.66. 6 a cto encnn 400006 60 e dee Bird-Archer Co., New York, N. Y. 

TE ciara ik 6 eu bes 0dH SS GRSSR The Pulmer-Price Co., Newark, N. J. 

CUBE PUTT” ccc cc sccccccscssseevere Pratt & Lambert, Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cs a cae een ae ane tie wn ae.séesews eee The David B. Crockett Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
“CPAULTLEBS? ..cccccccaccccccescsese George E,. Watson Co., Chicago, Il. 

“POREST CITY”... .cccccccccccvccsese Forest City Paint and Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
CIR RENEE IS lk ett heme eeceeesnseeenes Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“HARRISON'S” 2... cc cccccccsreveccens Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SE ce cb ces basas ewe bAe 08 4e oes aE Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TEBE gcccccedecvesasevceceaseesace Ideal Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 
SEE. lk cewe ces ens csgcenvcenseveses Perry-Austen Mfg. Co., Grasmere (Rosebank ©. 0.), S. I., N. Y. 
ES” sy bie bie + Oaks '0.b ed one dene depo ewe Wadsworth-Howland Co., Chicago, Il. 
CEELIBANoETT™ 2. ccccccccscccccsccccee W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CN. 6056.0 b est de sse beeen ecuras Standard Varnish Works, Elm Park (Port Richmond), S. LL, N. Y. 
ee Si scdvaeke eaew Meek We eee Twin City Varnish Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
CE. -pcawe ed cecnnenccasnvesw een Lincoln Paint and Color Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

ee ns eee bea a ee ewe ee ken ce Oe ae Chicago White Lead and Oil Co., Chicago, Il. 
WE 5. Go's a os 0 0.0.0 66 4 6 2 ORO Cee Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
“MAGIC SOLVENT”. .......ccccccevees MePhee & MeGinnity Co., Denver, Colo. 
“MIISSSENGER’S” ....cccccsccccvcccees F. H, Messenger Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

gn ak en bee 648 odo boo uesseeensen John Lucas & Co., Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CE onc ccs csVer dents ener nea eeees J. A. & W. Bird & Co... Boston, Mass. 

METER RMOEP $c ccccccvcascssecssoececees The Mitchell Varnish Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
“MONARCH BULL DOG” ...... Cnaaene Chas. H,. Gillespie & Sons, Jersey City, N. J. 
“SMONGOL-RAPID” .....ccccccccccsces Baer Bros., New York, N. Y. 

ET oo coc ee es eee bk Ew See CREE enterprise Paint Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il. 
SE. cc étekscreaenaveéedséeneueene The Parrot Varnish Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 
CPATTONMS™ .nccccccccccsesessccccere Patton Paint Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

GPT ccc ccc ccceccsesseseeeece Brooklyn Varnish Manufacturing Co., Brooklyr, N. Y. 
“PENINSULAR” ....ccccccccrcsescececs Peninsular Paint and Varnish Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich. 
“PHENOID” ....-.cccccccesereesvccens Chalmers Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 

CE Fone ce Veseenssacesenee ee snee Indianapolis Paint and Color Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“CREMOVALL” ....ccccccccrcccececcons U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Providence, KR, I. 

CIR MD VET” 2. cc ccccctcccccescecces Flint Varnish Works, Flint, Mich. 

CPO pocccccctccccssevececestesas Michigan Paint Co., Flint, Mich. 

CBB BK IDOO” 2. cccccccccccscvsccccsees Keystone Varnish Co,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

OT AXKETOR™ ...cccccccccccccccceccccsere Atlantic Drier and Varnish Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OP RTIGT cc ccccecccccwcccecceseesess The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

COPE aATOR™ onccccccccccccsccsesecsccee Payson Varnish Co., New York, N. Y. 

ME, fo ean ede ce dceensaarees -Judkins & Hoyt, Merrimac, Mass. 

CY ABR NMReGO” nc ccccccccccccceresecce A. S. Boyle & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“YY, & P. SOLVENT”. ....-.-e222eeeeeeee Eberson Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

OU SELEEIDLLIE onc ccc ccc cc cccccccecessee The A, Wilhelm Co., Reading, Pa. 

CWE ATRI onc cccccccccccesecccenseces Heath & Milligan Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il, 
es ks 8 os woes 09.6444 COE RRERESS James H. Prince Paint Co., Boston, Mass. 





“ZY MOLITE” tmil Calman & Co., Henry L. Calman, Prop., New York, N. Y. 


Chadeloid Chemical Co., Se.voricNy: 
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“THE PAINT OF QUALITY” 


An Economical Paint for Both Dealer and Consumer 


Write for Complete Story of 


CROWN suze PAINT 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH 6 CO. 
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THE CONVENTION. 


The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, which was officially 
brought to a close on Thursday last, 
although not considered adjourned un- 
til the return of the delegates and their 
families from the all-day excursion to 
Lake Minnetoka on Friday, passed into 
history as one of the most delightful 
meetings ever held by the association. 

There were about four hundred in at- 
tendance, and the meeting was marked 
by the serious attention the delegates 
paid to the business sessions, all of 
which were largely attended. 

The old guard of the association were 
conspicuous by their absence, and those 
of the older members who were present 
did not participate to any extent in the 
deliberations on the floor of the 
vention. 

One of the ex-presidents, commenting 
on this feature of the meeting, said that 
the younger generation must at some 
time take up the work, and that the dis- 
position of the older men is to push 
the younger men to the front, and 
guide them that they may be fully 
qualified to carry on the work which 
has successfully prosecuted 
during the past twenty-six years. 

Although the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association has always been 
one of the most important commercial 
organizations in this country, and has 
accomplished great good for its mem- 
bers, and the trades they represent, its 
usefulness-in the future will, we pre- 
dict, be even greater than it has been 
in the past. 

The membership and the finances of 
the association are in healthier condi- 
tion now than ever before, and in en- 
tering upon its twenty-seventh year it 
does so With a membership of twenty- 
three clubs, representing 725 concerns 
and fifty-three individual members, 
making a total strength of 778 firms. 

With the addition of the Los Angeles 
club the membership of the associa- 
tion now extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

The association has a cash balance of 
$3,300 and has no unpaid bills. 

We congratulate President Daniels cn 
the success of his administration, and 
we feel that it must be a source of 
great satisfaction to President-elect 
Callahan to start his administration 
under such favorable conditions. 

The newly-elected president has al- 
ready taken the reins into his hands 
with a determination to carry on the 
work of the association in a most ag- 
gressive manner, and with the support 
of his fellow officers and the members 
of the various committees he should, 
in view of the splendid condition the 
association is in, be able to make a 
great record during the ensuing admin- 
istration year. 

In this extra edition of the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter we present the offi- 
cial stenographic report of the proceed- 
ings of the convention, held last week 
at Minneapolis, and we commend this 
report to the careful consideration of 
the paint, oil and varnish and allied 
trades. 

It is frequently asked of what value 
is membership in trade associations? 
And to those who have any doubt on 
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this subject we suggest that they read 
the reports of the various committees 
and the account of the action taken by 
the association on the many important 
matters which came before the meet- 
ing; these matters are of vital moment 
to every one in the trades referred to, 
and the least the members of the trade 
can do would be to become members of 
an organization that is doing so much 
for them. 

Perhaps the most important matter 
that came before the meeting was the 
report of the special Committee on Fire 
Prevention. 

Two years ago an ordinance was 
about to be put into effect in all of the 
cities of the first class requiring that 
no one be allowed to have on their 
premises, within the city limits, more 
than five gallons of inflammable mate- 
rials, and that not more than five gal- 


President, P. 


lons could be truck at 
one time. 

While this ordinance on its face was 
absurd and if enforced would have put 
out of business practically every paint 
and varnish factory, it required imme- 
diate and active attention, and a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of one mem- 
ber from each of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
suceeded in having the ordinance sus- 
pended. 

This committee has been working 
with a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association for 
the purpose of drafting an ordinance 
that would reduce the fire hazard in 
the storage and sale of inflammable 
liquids and at the same time be fair to 


shipped on a 


the manufacturers. This has been ac- 
complished, and in formulating the 
ordinance, the committees based the 


classification of inflammable liquids 
according to their flash point with the 
use of the Tagliabue open cup tester. 
Class one includes zero to thirty de- 
grees, Class two, thirty to eighty de- 
vlass three, eighty to two 
degrees. Following the rec- 
ommendation contained in this 
port, a committee of three chemists 
was appointed to work out an equiva- 
lent or co-efficient between the open 
and closed cup tester in obtaining the 
true flashpoint. This committee con- 
sists of Mr. McKenzie, of the Texas 
Company, New York; Dr. Klotz, of the 
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Barrett Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, and Mr. Worstall, Chicago. 
These chemists will work in conjunc- 
tion with three to be appointed by 
each, the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, 

The report of the Fire Insurance 
Committee commended the work of the 
Paint Trade Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and an effort is to be made 
to secure greater interest in this com- 
pany by the members of the associa- 
tion. 


The report of the Central Legislative 
Committee pointed out that the legisla- 
tive work was now so well systematized 
that it could be handled by a smaller 
committee, and it is likely that this 
recommendation will be favorably act- 
ed upon by the new president. 


H. Callahan. 


The title of the Flax Development 
Committee was changed to Flax De- 
velopment and Flax Fibre Committee; 
Professor Bolley, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
Professor Wilson, of the Montana 
Agricultural Department, delivered il- 
lustrated addresses showing what was 
being done to teach farmers how to 
properly cultivate the flax plant with a 
view to increasing the yield per acre. 
They pointed out that material progress 
had been made toward making flax 
fibre a commercial success and the be- 
iief was expressed that it would not be 
long before all of the fibre can be sold 
at a substantial profit. When this time 
comes, farmers will have a greater in- 
centive to raise flax than ever before. 

The matter of selling linseed oil by 
weight instead of by measure was dis- 
cussed at some tength, and a special 
committee is to be appointed for the 
purpose of ascertaining the views of 
buyers on this subject. A prominent 
crusher stated if the trade wanted lin- 
seed oil sold on the pound basis, his 
concern would be glad to meet their 
views and that he believed all the 
crushers would do so. 

An outcome of the meeting was a 
gathering of the paint jobbers for the 
purpose of organizing a separate sec- 
tion of the association, to be known 
as the Paint Jobbers’ Section. This 
gathering was well attended and will 
doubtless prove a valugble acquisition 
to the association. 

The question of having the meetings 
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of the association held at or about the 
same time and in the same city as the 
annual meetings of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association was dis- 
cussed at length, and an effort is to be 
made to bring this about. The Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter has expressed 
itself on several occasions on this sub. 
ject and we believe that the best inter- 
ests of the trade would be served by 
acting favorably on this matter. 

The report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Committee indicates that it 
would be unwise to select any form of 
insurance in preference to all others 
and that if such insurance is made 
compulsory, all proper methods of in- 
surance desired by any reasonable pro- 
portion of employers and which will 
effectively assure the workmen should 
be permitted to employers and that all 
such methods for which there is a de- 
mand should be provided for by law 
under equal conditions in competition, 

The report of the National CouncilJ- 
lor, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, proved df 
great interest as showing the possibill- 
ties of that organization, and provision 
was made in the by-laws for a perma- 
nent committee, to be known as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America Committee. ’ 

The association reaffirmed its posl- 
tion in favor of one cent letter postage. 

The International Association df 
Master Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada was repre- 
sented by a special committee, of which 
John W. Morley, of Winnipeg, an ex- 
president of that association, was the 
spokesman in the absence of John De- 
war, the chairman of the committee. 
Mr. Morley spoke of the pleasant reld- 
tions existing between the two associa- 
tions and expressed the hope that thede 
relations would be indefinitely con- 
tinued. 

The exchange of delegates between 
the two associations is a happy feature 
and one that is bound to redound to the 
benefit of manufactures, jobbers and 
master painters. 

While we have referred to what, in 
our judgment, are the most important 
features of the meeting, we wish to em- 
phasize the fact that all of the commit- 
tee reports show that a great amount 
of time and labor was spent in their 
preparation; we cannot _ specifically 
mention each report here for the want 
of space, but they are printed in full 
in the proceedings and deserve careful 
reading. 

A detailed account of the entertain- 
ment features of the convention ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. The 
members of the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, to- 
gether with the ladies of their families, 
were untiring in their efforts to make 
the stay of every one enjoyable, and 


their efforts were crowned with great 
success. The Twin Cities will long be 
remembered most pleasantly by every 
one who was fortunate enough to at- 
tend the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Paint, Oil arid 
Varnish Association. 
OO 
THE NEW PRESIDENT. 
' 
Col. Patrick Henry Callahan, of 
Louisville, Ky., the newly elected 


president of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1866. He started in 
his business career as a stenographer 
for the Glidden Varnish Company, and 
he rose rapidly in the service of that 
company. 

Following his office experience he be- 
came a traveling salesman and later 
was given charge of the company’s Chi- 
cago branch. Col. Callahan left the 
Chicago Varnish Company to become 
manager of the varnish department of 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, and upon 
the death of Mr. Gaulbert he succeed- 
ed to the presidency of the Louisville 
Varnish Company, of which company 
he is still the preseident and principal 
stockholder. Col. Callahan’s success in 
business is attributed to his faculty of 
developing loyal service from his em- 
ployes, and he has trained many 
young men in the business. 

Col. Callahan is prominent in the 
civic life of Louisville, and was one 
of the leaders in arranging the Louis- 
ville end of the Perry celebration. He 
is a colonel on the staff of Gov. Me- 
Creary. of Kentucky. 

Col. Callahan has three children and 
he and Mrs. Callahan preside over one 
of the most delightful home circles in 
Louisville. Col. Callahan has an exten- 
sive acquaintance both in this country 
and abroad, and this, with his business 
experience, will stand him in good 


stead in his administration of the af- 
fairs of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association. 
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Commerce Commission specifications No. 5 


This barrel meets requirements of the Interstate 
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OIL PAINT 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PAINT, OLL AND VARNISH ASSOCIATION 


Held at Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., September 30 to October 2. 


LARGELY ATTENDED MEETING 
INTEREST OF YOUNGER 
MOMENT DISCUSSED AND 
LAUNCHED BY THE NEWLY 
VILLE, KY., CHOSEN AS SCENE 


FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 30. 

mt. @-.& 

Minneapolis-St. 


Bisbee, president of the 
Paul Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, called the meeting to or- 
der at 10.15 o'clock, and announced that 
the Rey. J. E, Freeman, 
Mark's Church, Minneapolis, would in- 
voke the Divine blessing. 

(Dr, Freeman then invoked the Di- 
vine blessing.) 

Mr. Bisbee:—Ladies and gentlemen.— 
It would seem out of keeping with the 
oceasion if I did not, 6n my own be- 
ha!f and that of the Minneapolis-St 
Paul Club, express a sincere word of 
gratitude to you who are responsible 
for bringing this convention here, and 
a word of appreciation to you who, by 
your presence, have made this large 
convention possible. 

Our National Association is just begin- 
ning the second quarter of a century,of 
its existence. It has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and I believe has out- 
stripped the fondest hope of the most 
sanguine of its founders. Our local or- 
ganization has been a member of the 
National Association but four years, 
having joined just previous to the Den- 
ver convention, though our organiza- 
tion has been in existence much longer, 

As I look into your faces this morn- 
ing | begin to wonder how we shall be 
able to provide for the comfort of so 
many, and to provide for you to your 
satisfaction. It is surely a formidable 
task for one of the youngest members 
of a family to undertake this duty, and 
this is particularly true, because our 
last convention was held in New York. 
where the resources of the club are 
very large and the opportunity for en- 
tertainment almost endless in variety 
and extent. We are not blessed yet 
with such resources, nor have we such 
a variety of amusements within reach. 
We, therefore, greet you with the beau. 
ties of nature, net yet subdued with 
commercialism, with the vigor of life 
and plenty, and with strong optimism 


pastor of St. 


for the future. We believe there are 
some advantages in not having tov 
many outside advantages to rob the 


convention of the services of our mem- 
bers in conducting the affairs of the 
association. We are greatly indebted 
to our National Entertainment Com- 
mittee, and especially to its chairman, 
which committee has been laboring 
diligently for some time to provide for 
your comfort and entertainment, 

A suitable program has been pre- 
pared for each day of the convention, 
und we hope that not one of you will 
leave our City with a feeling of disap- 
pointment, and we trust that not one 
of you will have a just cause for criti- 
cism, but if you do, we ask that you 
be as charitable as possible in your 
judgment, knowing that if we make 
mistakes, and undoubtedly we shall, we 
shall be just as conscious of them as 
you are, and our humiliation will be 
greater than your disappointment. I[ 
will not enlarge on the beauties of the 
Twin Cities, nor upon the health, pros- 
perity and happiness of our people. You 
are in our midst and these things can- 
not escape your observation. I will 
add, however, that we are especially 
happy at this time to have the ; rivi- 


lege and the pleasure of enteriaining 
so many delegates of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 


(Applause.) 

It is strange how differently, some- 
times, the various members of the 
same family will look upon the same 
subject. I have heard it said that cur 
Mayor is a great admirer of the Eng- 
lish and of their quick and ready wit. 
Quite the contrary, his brother, bull 
Nye, used to consider the English very 
slow of perception, and illustrated the 
point by a story which I once had the 
pleasure of hearing him tell. He was 
traveling in England and had just ar- 
rived in London at about dusk, he 
boarded a ‘bus and had just gotten 
nicely seated when qa very fleshy lady 
entered, and there being no seats left, 
Mr. Nye being very much of a gentle- 
man, proposed to the men on either 
side of him, that he would be one of 
three to give his seat to the lady. 
Three years later Mr, Nye was travel- 


ing in London again, arrived in Lon- 
don at about the same time of day, 
and happened to get into identically 
the same ’bus. He had seated himself 


and was just proceeding to occupy 
himself in his usual manner when he 
noticed the gentleman across the aisle 
staring at him very perceptially, so 
much so that Mr. Nye began to feel 
embarrassed. In a few moments the 
gentleman arose, Came across the aisle 
and sat down by Mr. Nye and asked 
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him if he was not in London about 
three years previously, and if he was 
not in the same ’bus; and upon receiv- 
ing an affirmative reply he continued: — 
“Do you know you made a remark at 
that time which I have been thinking 
of ever since. You will remember that 
the ’bus was very much crowded, and 
“a very, very, very fleshy lady entered, 
and there being no seats left you re- 
marked that you would be one of three 
to get up and give her a seat. I have 
been wondering ever since whether you 
meant one of three in any one place. 
or in different parts of the ‘bus.’ 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Our Mayor may be a great admirer 
of the English, but it does not take him 
so long to make up his mind. His de- 
cisions come quickly and continuously. 
He is also a great worker, and, I be- 
lieve, is more responsible than any 
other man for the large number of con. 
ventions we have had in Minneapo- 
lis in the past. It was he who helped 
us launch our campaign for this con- 
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come to you and extend to you her 
fairest salutations, her most cordial 
greetings. She bade me express to you 
a welcome so complete and so all-em-~ 
bracing that I despaired at once of being 
able to find words to fittingly express 
its graciousness and its sweetness. I 
know that I could not do so even 
though I were able to command words 
as pure as your paint, as smooth as 
your oils and as brilliant ag your var- 
nish. (Laughter and applause.) 

Minneapolis is very glad, indeed, to 
welcome the men of this association 
and the women who have come with 
them. She bade me say to you that 
if you brought any blue paint that 
vou were to leave it in your rooras, be- 
cause she has ordered sunshine for 
this afternoon and to-morrow and the 
remaining days of the week, asd you 
will not have any occasion to use it. 
She bade me to say to you that if you 
brought any of your product common- 
ly known as “red paint” that you 
would use it as sparingly as you can 
and if it is necessary to your pleasure 
and comfort that you should use it, 
that you use it in inconspicuous places, 
(Laughter.) 

Minneapolis is glad to have this as- 
sociation here, because we realize it 
is one of the pioneers among trade or- 
ganizations. The world is full of them 
to-day, but it required some foresight 
in earlier years to show men engaged 
in business that their interests and the 


interests of those they served could 
best be advanced by organized effort, 


by getting together by educational 
work, by the interchange of views, for 
the building up of the trade in which 
they were interested. Why until a 
few azo men engaged in the 


years 
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vention, and I now take great pleasure 
in presenting to you the Hon, Wallace 
G. Nye, Mayor of Minneapolis. 


Address of Mayor Nye, of Minne- 
apolis, 


Mayor Nye:—Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen—Justice to myself and 
fairness to the late lamented Bill Nye, 
compels me to deny the statement 
made by the presiding officer that he 
and I were brothers. I am aware of 
the fact that he, being dead, the ac- 
knowledgement of such relationship 
could do him no possible harm, but it 
might reflect upon me and create a be- 
lief in your mind that this relation- 
ship would cause you to expect from 
me a great deal more than you will 
get. It is always a source of great 
pleasure to me, this going before the 
men and women who have gathered 
in our city in their convention work 
and bringing to them the greetings of 
the city. Individually, the pleasure is 
all the greater because I am fully con- 
scious of the fact that in coming be- 
fore you ag the messenger from Min- 
neapolis, I am doing the bidding of the 
fairest and most hospitable and most 
gracious mistress any man could serve. 
Minneapolis bade me this morning to 


same line of business were cut-throat- 
ing each other: they were afraid of 
the shadow of their opponent; they 
were all doing business along selfish 
lines. They were not uslike the Irish- 
man who, when he had got into an al- 
tereation with another Irishman, 
which had led to a challenge and ac- 
ceptance of it, for a duel with pistols 
at thirty paces, said to his second, as 
they were going out to the field of con- 
flict, “Pat, if you love me, see that I 
am put three paces nearer to the other 
fellow than he is to me.” (Laughter.) 
That principle animated men engaged 
in the same line of work. It has dis- 
appeared to-day, and men in almost 
every line of business have got to- 
gether in organizations like this, and 
these organizations have been good 
for those athliated with them and 
they have been good for the country. 
We have no quarrel with organized ef- 
fort. It is essential ‘to the best de- 
velopment. The only quarrel that the 
public can have is when the power of 
organized effort is used to oppress, 
but these cases are rare, indeed. The 
world is better in every way because 
of business organizations, trade or- 


ganizations, better because of labor 
organizations, better because of the 


~~ 
>) 
organization of all men whose inter- 
ests are in common. 
Minneapolis is glad to have you 


here, because your coming gives you 
aun opportunity to see her many 
charms. There are no impressions that 
come to us which are so strong 
and lasting as those that come 
to us from the exercise of our 
sense of sight. The grandeur of old 
ocean, the mightiness of the moun- 
tains, or the beauty of the heavens 
cannot be described to us in words. It 
is only when we have looked upon 
them that we can appreciate them and 
the heauty and strength of Minneapo- 
lis cannot be told to you in language. 
I would not undertake to do it. They 
can only be realized when you have 
looked upon them and so we are glad 
to have come, because it gives you just 
that opportunity to lock upon Minne- 
apolis. 

We trust and believe your stay here 


will give you an opportunity to see 
some of the great industries, ware- 
houses, mills and _ factories, which 
have helped to build this city. We 
hope you will have time to see and 
examine some of the great banking 


institutions which have made this city 
a financial center. We hope it will 
give you an opportunity to study the 
transportation facilities which connect 
this city not only with the East and 
South, but with the great undeveloped 


einpire that lies to the North and 
Northwest, and you will learn from 
that the things that have contributed, 
und will continue to contribute, to 
make this city a market place and a 
supply point, together with its twilt 
down the river, for this great empire 
that lies beyond us, and I want to 


say that | am glad that you will have 


an opportunity to be welcomed, not 
only to Minneapolis, but to our twin 
brother down the river, because the 


fact that you can get acquainted with 
these two cities at once will undoubt- 
edly impress you with the idea, which 
is true, that Minneapolis and St. Paul 
form the sixth great commercial cen- 
ter of the United States. I am not 
going into figures to show which city 
is most responsible for this; that 
would not be fair, but what I have 
told you is true. I particularly want 
you to look over these two cities be- 
fore you go away, as I would not wish 
you to take away with you an impres- 
sion as to their size or physical 
beauty from a glance that the respec- 


tive Mayers? (Laughter). 
We hope that in addition to those 
things which I have mentioned that 


your coming here will give you an op- 
pertunity to see some of the things 
which we are doing to develop char- 
acter in our city—what I may safely 
call character—but what we are try- 
ing to develop and bring forward 
those things which contribute to make 
a city a desirable place in which to 
live. We know that it is necessary 
to have industries to support the pop- 
ulation, but the things most essential 
now, to my mind, in the growth of 
cities is the development of those 
things which contribute to the com- 
fort and convenience and opportunity 
for outdoor enjoyment of the people 
and those things which contribute to 
the care of the sick and the unfor- 
tunate among the population, and it 
is along those lines that Minneapolis 
has been doing splendid work in the 
last few years, and our people are de- 
termined, I believe, to continue to de- 
velop the city along that line, and so 
we hope your coming will give you 
an opportunity to see what is being 
done in a public way—in the direction 
of public baths and parks and play 
grounds. We are proud of our city 


hospitals for the care of the sick 
among the poor, for the care of our 
people who suffer from tuberculosis, 
for the care of infants, all of these 
are worthy of consideration and I 
hope you will get some idea of these in 
your mind so that you may carry 


away with you some thought that the 
people of Minneapolis are progressive 
and that they are doing things which 


are to-day most essential in every 
progressive’ city, because in my 
opinion the city which is doing most 


to-day, developing the best to-day is 
the city which is doing most to make 
itself an attractive and a desirable 
place to live. 


I feel I have talked long enough, 
and I have certainly made this wel- 
come as cordial as possible. I do not 
want to get into the position, which 
I am not in now of one of our citi- 
zens of whom I may safely speak as 
“Ole” who had been keeping company 


with one of the young girls of the ectty 
named Christine for several months. 
In strolling in the park late one even- 
ing Ole proposed to Christine and she 
promptly accepted. They walked some 


distance without a word being said 
by either one, and Christine became 
nervous on account of Ole’s silence. 
She said, “Ole why don't you talk 
some more,” and Ole said, “Well, 
Christine, I been thinking maybe I 
talked too much already.’ (Laughter.) 


Not being in that position now I do 
not want to enter into it, and I simply 
desire to express the hope that your 
stay with us will be pleasant. I need 
hardly express that hope, because your 
comfort and convenience while here 
have been arranged for and are in the 
hands of a good committee. 

I hope that the deliberations of your 
meetings will be helpful to your oar- 
ganization, helpful to the great in- 
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dustry which you represent, and help- 
ful to the great county in which we 
are all interested. I hope if there are 
among you who are able to. resist 
the charms of “Minne’’ and you must 
leave us when the convention is over, 
I hope you will carry away with you 
the sweetest and pleasantest memories 
of your stay with us. (Applause.) 

(A most interesting interlude at this point 
Was the appearance upon the platform of 
two vocalists, male and female, who im- 
personated an Indian and squaw and sang 
“Hiawatha” to musica] accompaniment.) 

Mr. Bisbee:—Those of you who do 
not live in the Middle West probably 
know little regarding the _ relative 
merits of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Those of you who depend on a certain 
eneyclopedia for your information may 
still ‘think that Minneapolis is the 
capital of Minnesota. Such, however, 
is not the case. St. Paul is the capi- 
tal and takes first rank in the matter 
of politicians. I am told that it was 
in St. Paul that Adam _ Bede first got 
the idea which afterward got him to 
suggest to the United States Govern- 
men that we trade the Philippine Isl- 
unds to England in exchange for Ire- 
land, and to raise our own policemen. 
(Laughter and applause.) But there 
are exceptions to the rule in St. Paul, 
and one of my friends tells me that 
waile politicians in St. Paul have been 
painted black and all colors, that the 
present Mayor can consistently be 
painted in no other color than white, 
but I presume, if he were to have any- 
thing to say about it, he would insist 
on green trimmings. I now have the 
pleasure of introducing the Hon. Her- 
bert S. Keller, of St. Paul. (Applause.) 


Address of Mayor Keller of St. Paul, 


Mayor Keller:—Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen.—I assure, you it affords 
me a great deal of pleasure, as the 
Chief Executive of the other Twin, 
the Capital City of the State of Min- 
nesota, to join in the cordial greet- 
ings extended by my ~ brother, the 
Mayor of Minneapolis. I assure you 
that we of St. Paul are heartily in 
sympathy with and believers of the 
Value of organized labor, and we real- 
ize how much is being accomplished 
under the changed conditions that we 
“uie ©6©encountering = by virtue of the 
creating of organizations of this and 
kindred character. I desire to say that 
St. Paul, like Minneapolis, is a_ typi- 
cal American city. I sometimes think 
as I have traveled around that one 
American city is absolutely identical 
with another, that we have the same 
problems, and are wrestling with the 
sume questions, and ure trying to solve 
them along about the same tines and 
the progress of the various cities is 
along about identical lines. 


I was reminded the other day of 
a thought L received with respect to 
the American Republic in contrasting 
it with the Roman. It was suggest- 
ed that the Roman would not have 
disintegrated and crumbled as it did, 
had it been as homogenous as tie 
United States of America. We here 
have organizations like this that have 
branehes all over the country. We 
have served up to us with our break- 
fast rolls the same reading matter 
gathered by the great news agencies. 
We read the same things, we have the 
same thoughts, and we are absolutely 
gathered together and bound together 
by common ties. Not long ago Mayor 
Nye and I were the hosts to the Lord 
Mayor of Glasgow, Scetland. He pass- 
through the Twin Cities, ainl stopped 
an hour or so in Minneapolis in the 
morning and visited me in the after- 
noon. I took great pleasure in show- 
ing him the city of St. Pau! He was 
very much impressed with the beauties 
and development of the city, but what 
seemed to impress him more than any- 
thing else, and his thoughts seemed to 


constantly refer to that, was formu- 
lated in the questicn he propounded 
to me time and again. He would 


say, “‘Mayor, how does it come that 
you have here in these two cities over 
half a million people gathered from 
the old world countries, one and an- 
other of those countries, and settling 
here dating back a generation or two, 
maybe some of them foreign born. 
How does it happen that you can keep 
these people together in the narrow 
confines of these city limits and do 
not constantly have race riots, quar- 
rels and all that sort of thing?” I 
said, “‘That is the least of our troubles, 
only the other day we celegrated ‘Ger- 
man’ day in St. Paul, and everybody 
turned out and watched the procession 
and encouraged the committee by 
their actions. On St. Patrick’s day 
we wear the shamrock, or a green rib- 
bon, or something of the kind, whether 
or not we are descendents of the old 
sod. tace troubles are absolutely the 
least of our troubles.”” I think the last 
thing he said was “Keller, this is a 
fine example of what can be accom- 
plished by bringing people together, 
bound together by. common ties, and 
developing this country as it is being 
developed.” 

Organizations of this kind are play- 
ing their proper part in bringing about 
an accomplishment of that very thing. 
We are constantly confronted by new 
problems. The enormous growth and 
developments of this country is evi- 
denced by this great Northwestern Em- 
pire, which brings about questions 
Which are intricate and have to be 
solved. We are constantly endeavor- 
ing to bring about the right solution of 
these questions. They may be com- 
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mercial, may be social, may be politi- 
cal, but we are striving along the same 
lines to bring about the right solutions. 
Here in the city of Minneapolis to-day 
is being held an election upon a new 
charter submitted to the vote of the 
people. We in St. Paul a year ago 
adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment, to go into effect the first Mon- 
day in June, 1914. There is a constant 
effort to better conditions. Sometimes 
we pay, I think, a little too much at- 
tention to the form of local self gov- 
ernment. I remember some twenty- 
three years ago I was told by Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Dean, one of our pioneer mer- 
chants in St. Paul, that at that time 
they were wrestling with the charter 
conditions and hoped to have them 
changed, He corresponded with the 
Hon. Seth Low, who was Maypr of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at that time. In one 
of the letters which Mr. Low wrote he 
said to Mr. Dean, “I want to call at- 
tention to this fact that I would rather 
live in a city whose charter was de- 
signed by ‘“‘Belzeebub” and adminis- 
tered by heaven, than to live in a city 
whose charter was designed by heaven 
and administered by Belgebub.”’ 

| want to say to you that the city of 
St. Paul extends to you a cordial invi- 
tation to come over and visit us. We 
have many sights that will prove inter- 
esting. I am not going into any detail, 
but I desire to call attention to. one or 
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peared, in grotesque costume, and gave 
some local hits. He was followed by a quar- 
tet, in the garb of painters, with ladders, 
pots of paint, brushes, etc., who sang sev- 
eral selections, among them Everybody's 
Doing It,’’ “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,’ 
With application to the clean up and paint 
up campaign of the association. These Ut- 
tle asides were greatly enjoyed.) 

Mr. Bisbee:—In the palmy days of 
Chauncey Depew I recall one of his 
speeches, after his presentation by Dr. 
Northrop, then president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he referred to 
Dr. Northrop as the cyclone of the 
West. Dr. Northrop remarked in his 
reply that he considered it a high com- 
pliment, because he had long ranked 
Chauncey Depew as the highest author- 
ity on wind. I do not know that I can 
properly refer to the next speaker in 
similar terms of Chauncey Depew as 
the cyclone of the South, but I am of 
the opinion that a good-sized Southern 
tornado, just as well, as either one will 
take the convention by storm, and I 
therefore take pleasure in introducing 
to you our national vice-president, Mr. 
P, H. Callahan, of Louisville, who will 
respond to the addresses of welcome 
we have heard. 


Remarks of Mr. P. H. Callahan. 


Mr. Callahan: — Mr. Chairman, 
Mayors, ladies and gentlemen.—Your 
introduction is rather breezy and takes 
me completely off my feet. It is cer- 
tainly a great honor that you bestow 
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two things that are typical of the ad- 
vancement of the Twin Cities. Three 
quarters of a century ago, on the site 
of St. Paul, stood a few log houses 
straggling along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and where Bridge Square 
now is there was located a little low 
chapel, the chapel of St. Paul, from 
Which the city derived its name, and 
that little chapel] sufficed for the wor- 
shippers of those days. And now to- 
day, some three quarters of a century 
on, on a bluff overlooking the site of 
this little humble chapel, is being erect- 
ed a magnificent cathedral to St. Paul, 
at a cost of several millions of dollars 
On a neighboring bluff is the Capitol of 
this State, erected by the people of 
this State, and it is said by our citizens 
of Minnesota that the Capitol is an ex- 
ample of the fact that a public build- 
ing can be erected absolutely without 
the least taint or suspicion of graft, 
and we extend that as a challenge to 
all the world to show anything to the 
contrary. (Applause.) 

I want to say to you that if you have 
any spare red paint we have some 
places in St. Paul where it might be 
utilized to advantage, and I want to 
extend to you on behalf of that city the 
entire freedom of the city, and to ex- 
press the believe that your delibera- 
tions in this convention will be a great 
benefit to yourselves, and that you will 
leave the cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul with nothing but the most pleas- 
ant recollections of your visit with us. 
(Applause.) 

(At this 


point a dialect comedian ap- 


upon me in asking me to respond in be- 
half of the visitors, and thereby become 
attached to your very attractive and 
excellent program. We appreciate very 
deeply the kind words of welcome 
Which you have extended to us, which 
we have observed ever since we have 
been in your city is from your heart, 
and it is this hearty welcome which 
appeals very strongly to the men and 
women who come to these conventions 
of this association. It is your genial- 
ity and pleasantness and hospitality 
that we like above everything else. As 
to the hearty welcome, I recollect a few 
words of Longfellow in his “Hiawatha” 
to which we have had some reference 
to-day. It ran about as follows:— 
seautiful is the sun to the strangers, 
When you come so far to see us, 
\ll our town in peace awaits you, 
All our doors stand open for you 
You shall enter all our wigwams, 
For the right hand of the heart we give you. 
We have, on every occasion since we 
have been here, seen the evidence of 
that hearty welcome. We have seen 
it in your acts from the moment we en- 
tered the gates of your lovely city. It 
is because of the personal participation 
of our friends in the association whom 
we have known for years, in the keen 
appreciation of our presence in your 
city which gives us so much pleasure 
in being here with you. We have had 
as the chief executive of our association 
for the past year one of your citizens, 
and while some of the speakers preced- 
ing me have said that they feel honored 
by having this convention in their city, 
speaking for the visitors this moment, 
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I know that we feel that we are honor- 
ing ourselves When we are having the 
privilege and pleasure of being in Min- 
neapolis and associating with Mr. Dan- 
iels and the citizens of the city. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We have listened to what the respeci- 
ive Mayors had to say regarding your 
cities, but all of us know when we leit 
the East and West and the South that 
we were coming to an empire as great 
as the French Empire under Napoleon 
in numbers and in prestige, We knew 
we were coming to the Twin Cities, into 
a country that has developed along con- 
structive, progressive lines, and in a 
spirit of independence far greater than 
any other sections of the United States. 
We all know Minneapolis and St. Paul 
as the emblems of the Great Northwest 
which have for their industrial output 
the grain and the products of grain 
that go out all over the world, and this 
empire requires no legislation, no boun- 
ty, but can take care of itself in com- 
petition with all of the world. It is 
this progressive, constructive develop- 
ment that has made the Northwest the 
most influential part of our grand coun- 
try in the last decade, Therefore, let us 
hope that our discussions and our con- 
clusions during this convention may be 
surrounded by this same atmosphere of 
progressiveness and constructive de- 
velopment, and our work may bear the 
same successful fruit as has attended 
the efforts of these great cities of the 
Northwest, I thank you. 

Mr. Bisbee:—It now becomes my 
privilege, and also my pleasure, to sur- 
render the duty of presiding over this 
meeting to our national president, Mr. 
J. W. Daniels. 

President Daniels:—It seems but yes- 
terday that we were in New York, and 
we looked forward to a year when we 
would be in Minneapolis, and it seemed 
an awfully long time; but here we are. 
You are in the Golden West. Colonel 
Callahan spoke of the Empire of the 
Northwest. We are golden because of 
the mighty streams of wealth that 
come from our farms and mines, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that help 
to add to the wealth and greatness of 
our country every year. After the 
speeches by the Mayors and Colonel 
Callahan I will add but one word of 
welcome—I assure you from the bottom 
of my heart that we do welcome you 
to the Twin Cities and hope your stay 
here will be most pleasant, and that 
you will go away with a feeling of 
pleasure and satisfaction at having 
been with us. 





of Gavel to President 
Daniels. 


Presentation 


M. S. Clapp:—Before you close the in- 
troductory proceedings, Mr, President, 
| desire you to go back with me fora 
single moment to your old home, and 
the fourth State in this grand old gal- 
axy of States of ours—back to the home 
of the giant oak, back to the home of 
the broad-minded, intelligent  state- 
ment, back to the State of Republican 
Presidents and Democratic Governors. 
Thirty years ago you stood in my of- 
ice, a young man in the prime of your 
youth, and you are but young yet. At 
that time you talked about tne qual- 
ity of linseed oil, and you have been 
talking about it ever since. You have 
taken a forward position, maintaining 
that there was quality, and that there 
should be quality, until you have be- 
come an authority upon this great sub- 
ject of flaxseed and oil. Let me say 
that the weekly bulletins that you are 
sending out have been for years treated 
as a high authority by those who have 
received them. 

I also desire to state to you, and I 
believe I have the right to do it, that 
in the administration of your office 
for the past year you have accom- 
plished more, you have diffused a great- 
er sentiment in favor of this National 
Association than any of your predeces- 
sors, and I want to personally thank 
you in my capacity as president of the 
Paint Trade Fire Mutual Insurance 
Company for the good work that you 
have done along that line. 

Now, as a token of appreciation, I 
desire to present to you this gavel, 
made from the same material that was 
in the keel Of that master vessel, the 
Niagara, that lay for eighty-eight 
years beneath the water and sands of 
Lake Erie, It is my hope that you may 
be as enduring and firm as the wood 
from which this gavel is made. I be- 
lieve that a good man, that a man of 
character, as you have proved yourself 
to be, will never die; your acts will live 
on forever. I desire that you use this 
gavel during the administration of your 
oflice during this convention, and then 
take it to your home and place it 
among the archives of your family, and 
may it be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation significant of the 
fact that you were president of one of 
the greatest organizations under the 
canopy 01 Heaven. (Applause.) 

(Mr. Clapp then handed President Daniels 
a gavel inscribed:—‘J. W. Daniels, presi- 
dent N. P., O. and V, A., 1913, from M, 8. 
Clapp.) 


Response of Mr. Daniels. 


Mr. Daniels:—What can a Man say 
after such a tribute as that, coming 
from Colonel Clapp, who fought us so 
hard down in New York last year, and 
said, after we got through, that we 
were asleep at the switch and you boys 
from Minneapuolis were putting it all 
over us? 

This gavel, being made of wood which 
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Pure Toners 

Para Reds 


FOR PRINTING INKS: 


Double Tone Colors 
Fast Orange Lakes 
Fast Reds 

Fast Violets 
Gentian Blue 
Geranium Lakes 
Green Lakes 

Italian Blues 
Jacqueminot Lake 
Lithographic Colors’ 
Label Colors 


Body Colors 
Chinese Blue 
Geranium Lakes 
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Madder Lakes 
Milori Blue 
Milori Yellow 
Milori Green 
Naples Yellow 
Offset Colors 
Occident Blues 
Peacock Blue and Green 
Poster Colors 
Pulp Colors 
Persian Orange 
Phloxine Lake 


Milori Greens 
Milori Yellows 
Milori Blues 


Permanent Oil Soluble 


Anilines 
Rose Pink 
Scarlet Toner 
Scarlet Lakes 
Signal Reds 
Unfading 

Greens 
Wall Greens 
Yellow Toners 
Yellow Lakes 
Zinc Greens 
Zinc Yellow 


Chrome Oxide 


Printing White 
Reflex Blue 

Scarlet Lakes 

Sepia 

Soap Wrapper Colors 
Tri-Color Process 
Ultramarine Yellows 
Vermilions 

Violet Lakes 

Viridine Lakes 
Yellow Lakes 

Zinc Yellow 


+ . 


tes te 


Oil Soluble Anilines 

Paste Anilines in All Shades 
Violet Lakes 

Water Soluble Anilines 
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came from the old State of Ohio, 
where my father and grandfather lived 
before me, I shall certainly prize dur- 
ing my life. All of my experience 
while president of this association, dur- 
ing the past year, has been along these 
lines, and I assure you that the friend- 
ships I have made will endure as long 
as I live. (Applause.) 

President Daniels then delivered his 
address. 

Address of the President, 


(Vice-President Callahan in the chair.) 
To the Members of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 


Gentlemen:—It has certainly been a 
great pleasure to occupy the honofable 
position of president of this grand organ- 
ization. [ have visited a large number of 
the local clubS during the last year, and 
the cordial greeting of all makes me 
look back on these visits as one of the 
brightest spots in my whole life. 

We are all interested in honest busi- 
ness, and are trying to do our share of 
the world’s work in an energetic and pa- 
triotle way. The different clubs each 
seem to be doing their work and conduct- 
ing their affairs in a way best suited to 
their local needs, but all of them are 
enthusiastic and loyal, and it is a pleas- 
ure to see the great good we are doing 
in our different cities in getting together 
for the general welfare of all. 

During the last year we have had an 
entire change in the government at 
Washington. The Congress has been la- 
horing on a tariff law which will be an 
entire change in the policy in vogue tor 
the last twenty years. A great many 
manufacturers are at sea as to the effect 
on their business. A number of our 
members feel that their interests have 
not been justly treated. As for the effect 
this tariff bill will have on general busi- 
ness, or whether the result will be dis- 
ustrous or helpful, will only be demon- 
strated when it is put into actual opera- 
tion. 

This association at its meeting In Rich- 
mond in 1911 went on record in favor of 
a “tariff commission to whom shall be 
referred all matters affecting the tariff.”’ 
Under the authority conferred by above 
resclution I wrote the National Tarif 
Commission Association:—‘‘As far as my 
influence goes the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association will render its moral 
support to your association in favor of a 
tariff commission for the regulation of 
the national tariff.” The above was 
written on the theory that whenever any 
changes in the tariff are made, whether 
for revenue, free trade, or protection, the 
government should have tariff making 
machinery on_ scientific lines. Several 
briefs were filed with the Ways and 
Means Committee by our members, ania 
they were all very able papers, written 
by men who were experts in their line 

The export trade of the United States 
has out-stripped all the countries o1 
Europe, and we stand to-day as the 
largest exporters of any nation in the 
world. Our exports of manufactured 
zoods now exceed the billion dollar mark, 
and are greater in volume than our ex- 
ports of all kinds fifteen years ago. This 
in the face of the fact that we are told 
by the politicians that we have had a 
tariff which cuts us off from our proper 
part in the commerce of the world. 

At the urgent request of some of 
prominent members and by the 
of the Board of Control, this association 
joined the National Chamber of Com- 
merce at an annual cost of $20. As/most 
of the trade organizations of the United 
States are members of this body, it seems 
like a wise thing for us to do, as this 
organization has taken a position of the 
highest importance in the commercial life 
of the nation. Our membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States entitles us to four representatives 
in that body; one is calied the national 
councillor, or chairman, and three addi- 
tional delegates. I appointed these dele- 
gates, and we will have a report on this 
subject from the national councillor. 

The several committees of our associa- 
tion have rendered good service during 
the last year, and I wish to extend to all 
my gratitude for the cheerful way in 
which they have responded to every call 


our 
consent 


made upon them. 
The Trade Names Bureau has grown 
and extended its usefulness during the 


last year, and it is one of the most con- 
spicuous monuments of the good work 
our association is doing. 

The Mutual Paint Trade Fire Insurance 
Company has made good progress and 
deserves the support of all our members. 
It is fortunate that we have been able 
to found a reliable Insurance company, 
and all members of our association are 
members of the Mutual Paint Trade in- 
surance Company, for it is ours and Is 
the child of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, and should be so 
regarded. Our company is incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, and 
while it is young it is growing stronger 
and larger each year. 

During the last year one of our mem- 
bers, Mr. Clark, of St. Louis, originated 
the ‘clean up and paint up” idea, which 
has taken like wild fire. and hundreds ot 
our cities have carried on these cam- 
paigns, which have been of great bene- 
fit to the health and beauty of every com- 
munity where this work has been car- 
ried on. I wrote to each of the local 
clubs, urging them to appoint a commit- 
tee on “paint up and clean up,” and | 
now recommend that a permanent com- 
mittee be appointed each year by this 
association to carry on this work. 


The Flaxseed Committee, in connection 
with like committees from the Paint 
Grinders’ Association, the Varnish Asso- 


ciation and a number of linseed oil manu- 
facturers have carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign of education during the last year 
The crop of flaxseed raised in 1912 was 
undoubtedly the largest and best crop 
ever raised in the United States, and 
there is no doubt that the work of your 


committee helped in this good result 
Coming as it did after the lean years, 
it was a great boon to the paint and 


varnish trade. 

The growing crop will not be so large 
as last year, owing to low prices re- 
ceived by farmers during the last year, 
but there are not so many vacuums to 
fill, and with a fair-sized crop in Canada, 
we cannot get back to the famine prices 
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that prevailed several years ago, but if 
we want regular crops we must expect 
to pay the farmer a fair price for his 
flaxseed. 

In this connection I want to say that 
there is burned anftually in this country 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons of flax 
straw. and we are importing millions of 
dollars worth of paper stock at high 
prices each year. We had for a number 
of years a flax fiber committee, but last 
year it was dropped. I recommend that 
a flax fiber committee be appointed and 
try to encourage the use of flax straw 
for paper stock and coarse linen. 

The grim reaper has removed a number 
of conspicuous members from our num- 
ber during the last year, and we wish 
to pay our tribute of love and respect to 
their memory. 

The matter of workmen’s compensation 
has become a fact, and in many States 
laws have been enacted or amended dur- 
ing the last year. 

All of these laws are based on the idea 
hat each industry shall provide for the 
men who are injured or the families of 
the men who are killed. The theory 
seems just, and we must mot forget the 
human side of business and that we 
should deal with our employes in a broad 
and liberal manner, but most of these 
laws provide that all employers of labor 
shall carry indemnity insurance, and 
these insurance companies are advancing 
their rates to a point which will add a 
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States and cities of our country, you can 
see how important the work of this com- 
mittee has been to all of us in eliminating 
the objectionable features which appeared 
in the original draft of this ordinance. 
In fact, if some of these features had 
been enacted it would have been a great 
hardship to the paint, oil and varnish 
manufacturers and dealers. The work 
accomplished by this committee has been 
of lasting bemefit to us and deserves the 
sincere gratitude of all our members. 

Our treasurer’s report will show that 
we are on a good financial and I 
congratulate the association that we are 
able to meet all our obligations and carry 
over the iargest balance we have ever 
had in all the history of the association. 

The Committee on Legislation has co- 
operated with the local paint men in a 
number of States helping to have just 
laws passed for the protection and pro- 
motion of the trades’ interests, as they 
may be injured or helped by proposed 
legislation. 

It has been suggested to your president 
that the present manner of selling lin- 
seed oil at seven and a half pounds to the 
gallon was an obsolete and cumbersome 
manner of doing business, and that it 
should be sold by the pound. While seven 
and a half pounds has been declared by 
the courts to constitute a gallon of lin- 
of selling 
been the 


basis, 


seed oil and while the custom 
linseed oil by the 


has 


gallon 


First Vice-President, CHARLES J. CASPAR. 


large burden on the employers of labor so 
that in self defense we may be compelled 
to have a Mutual Compensation Insurance 
Company. Our Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation will give valuable -informa- 
tion on the subject of these new laws. 
The additional cost for workmen’s com- 
pensation, corporation, and income tax 
are all new burdens for us to face. We 
are confronted with additional local taxes, 


and the time has come when we must 
demand economy in our city, State and 
mational governments. The nation and 


States are going wild about new sources 
of income, but we scarcely hear a voice 
uplifted against the ‘extravagance and 
waste in the management of the people's 
money. The government of the States 
and nation are demanding much of the 
men who are making the wheels of com- 
merce move, but are giving us little in 
return. Each State is enacting laws by 
the hundred regulating everything and 
miking business harder and harder each 
year. 

I ain not a pessimist—on the contrary, 
am a great believer in the future growth 
and greatness of our nation, but if we 
grow and prosper as we have dome in the 
past, we must have less so-called regula- 
tion of business, less politics, fewer laws 

Our special Committee on Uniform Fire 
Ordinance reports:—‘‘In brief, our work 
during the past two years has resulted 
in an ordinance which is perfectly satis- 
factory to the committee, except in the 
method of obtaining the flash point on 
oils. In the ordinance as adopted we have 
succeeded in having eliminated all drastic 
features which appeared in the original 
ordinance and in the present state, when 
enacted into a law, should not adversely 


affect any of the imterests which we 
represent.”’ ; 
When you consider that the National 


Fire Protection Association are arranging 
to have uniform laws passed by all the 


practice for a number of generations 
I am of the opinion that selling oil by 
the pound would very much simplify 
transactions in this commodity. ‘ 


still 


I make this statement with the idea 
that if our association feels it would 
simplify buying and selling of linseed 


oil that a resolution by this organization 
would have great weight in bringing about 
this reform, and if such a resolution is 
passed. T would suggest a committee be 
appointed to try and induce the erushers 
to adopt this method of selling linseed 


oll. 

Our Committee on Membershin has 
dene some hard work this last vear. and 
T am hanppv to announce that Los Angeles 


has organized a club and has ioined this 
organization. It is the first cluh on the 
Pacific Coast. and we welcome them to 
our association. and feel it is a great gain 


to have a club associated with us from 
the Golden State of California. The ad- 
dition of this club makes us truly a 


national association, from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific, and we reioice to see our 
influence grow and spread from coast to 
coast 

Mr. Foss, Mr. Edward S. Drake amd 
vour vresident visited Toledo in Novem- 
ber iast for the purpose of organizing 
a club in that citv. The club was or- 
ganized. but up to this time has not 
affiliated with us. but the vresident as- 
sures me that eventuallv thev will join 
our association 1 feel that if the new 
administration makes the proper effort 


this club will be added to our ranks. 

T would suggest that every effort should 
he made to bring into closer relations our 
association with the Paint Manufacturers’ 
and the Varnish Manufacturers’ @ssocia- 
tions If the annual meetings of these 
three associations could be held at the 
same time and in the same city, it would 
he a great’ gain for all, and a saving of 
time, energy and expense. 





; The present year has been the largest 
in volume in the paint, oil and varnish 
business in all the history of the country. 
As the paint trade grows. our business 
must expand with it, and I cin only see 
bright days and years to come for the 
members of our association if they but 
take advantage of the opportunities fer 
growth, which are bound to come. 

I have endeavored to show what we are 
trying to do in a progressive way to help 
in doing the world’s work, but after all, 
the great work we are doing is 1n drawing 
together with bonds of respect and zood 
will, men who are competitors. We are 
trying to substitute co-operation in the 
place of distrust and banish the old-fash- 
ioned idea that our competitor is a man 
to he avoided. Good will is the founds- 
tion on which our association is founded 
On this icea of co-operation and helpful- 
ness we have grown to be one of the 
largest trade organizations in our land. 
I «an see only a bright future fo. our as- 
sociation with the splendid body of nen 
who compose it to guide its fortunes 

I will turn over the office of president 
to my successor with a heart full of 
gratitude, that it has been my very good 
fortune to hold this honorable position. 
(Loud applause.) 

Chairman Callahan: — Gentlemen.— 
You have heard the annual address of 
the president. It has been the pro- 
cedure of this association that the rec. 
ommendations contained therein shall 
first be referred to the Board of Con- 
tral and I ask if they have any report 
to make on these recommendations. 


The Secretary:—Mr. President, be- 
fore reading the resolutions of the 
Board of Control, as a vote will have 


to be taken upon them, it seems to be 
proper at this time to call attention 
to the fact that the vote will have to 
be taken in two. parts, each delegate’s 
vote is counted as ten votes. Then the 
vote of the officers, board of con- 


trol, ex-presidents of the Nation- 
al Association, the presidents of 
local clubs and the vote of individual 


members will then be taken separately 

so they can be counted for or against. 

The resolution of the Board of Con- 
trol was as follows:— 

Resolved, That we recognize in 
of the Clean-up Campaign Committee very 
beneficial results to the trade in generai, 
and we recommend that a permanent com- 
mittee to be known as the Clean-up and 
Paint Committee be appointed under sec- 
tion 4, article VI, of the by-laws to follow 
up and extend this work, and to that end 
to have other associations co-operate with 
us, 

(The resolution was carried by more 
than two-thirds rising vote of the dele. 
gates.) 

The Secretary:—In connection with 
the address of the president the Board 
of Control also passed the following 
resolution :— 

Resolved, That the president’s recommen- 
dation of a flax fiber committee be indorsed 
by the board, and that the Flax Develop- 
ment Committee be changed to the Plax 
and Flax Fiber Development Committee, to 
whom shall be referred the suggestions of 
the president, such committee to be made 
permanent and included in section 1, article 
VI, of the by-laws. 

(The resolution was carried by more 
than two-thirds of the rising vote of 
the delegates.) 

Chairman Callahan:—Having com- 
pleted the reference for the president’s 
address, we will turn over the conduct 
of the meeting to our prsident so that 
the further business may be considered. 

(President Daniels in the chair.) 

The Secretary:—We have a commu- 
nication from the International Asso- 
ciation Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and 
“Canada, appointing John Dewar 
(chairman), Pittsburgh, Pa.; Tyne M. 
Buck, Des Moines, Iowa, and J. W. 
Morley, Winnipeg, Manitoba, as a 
committee of three to represent that 
body at this convention. 

President Daniels:—Are any of these 
gentlemen present? If so, we would 
like very much to hear from them now 
It has been customary for us to have 
an address from the delegation repre- 
senting the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Deco- 
rators at the opening session (there is 
no response.) 

The secretary then called the roll. 

The President:—I will appoint as a 
sergeant-at-arms Mr. H. G. Leitz, 
Minneapolis. 

I will appoint as the Press Commit- 
tee Mr. C. J. Casper, of Pittsburgh: J. 
P. Coleman, of Minneapolis, and Luther 
Martin, of New York. 

The next business will be the report 
of the secretary. 

The secretary presented his report. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

T am glad to report that we have gained 


the work 





one clyb during the vear. the Los An- 
geles Pamt, Oil and Varnish Club, and 
our membership is as follows:—23 culbs 
with a total membership of 725 firms: 


co 


individval membership, 53 
total 778 firms. 

With regard to the collection of dues, 
there is a difference of oninion hetween 
some of the clubs and your officers re- 
gxardine the proper interpretation of sec- 
tions of article 2 article reads as 


firms; grand 


2, which 
follows 


Article If, 
ANNUAL DUES. 

Section 1. Club Dues. Each club or 
erganization chall pav as annul dves 
the sum of $% for each concern doing 
business as an _ imdividual, firm, co- 
partnership or ‘corporation represented 
in such organization, but no organization 
shall pay annual dues of less than twen- 
ty-five dollars ($25). 

Sec. 2. Individual Dues. Each individ- 
al member shall pay as annual dues the 
sum of ten dollars ($10). 
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SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
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SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58 per cent. 76 per cent. 
48 per cent. 74 per cent. 
Dense 58 per cent. 70 per cent. 
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Sec. 3. New Members. New members 
shall pay annual dues only for the un- 
expired portion of the year, dating from 
date of their admission to the second 
Tuesday in the succeeding October. 

Sec. 4. Honorary Members. Honorary 
members shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of dues. 

Sec. 5. Club Membership. Each organt- 
zation as a member of the association 
shall furnish to the secretary, thirty 
days before each annual meeting. a 
complete list of its members, which list 
shall be the basis for collection of an- 
nual dues and representation at meetings 
held during the ensuing year. 

Sec. 6. Expulsion. The Board of Con- 
trol, at its discretion, may declare for- 
feited any club, organization, or indi- 
vidual membership for non-payment of 
dues that may be in arrears six (6) 
months 

Sec. 7. Annual Dues. Annual dues 
shall be paid in advance to the treasurer 
on or before November 15 of each year. 

When the above article was under dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Board of 
Control at the lost convention, your sec- 
retary called especial attention at that 
tine to the wording of section 5. amd 
Claimed that the words “ensuing vear”’ 
would lead to a misapprehension, but it 
was clearly understood bv President 
Somers and the members of the Board of 
Control and the Special Committee on 
on New By-laws that the intent of the 
section was to the effect that the sec- 
retaries of the clubs were to send to 
the national secretary en or about Sen- 
tember 1, a complete list of the club’s 
membership at that time and the nation- 
al secretary was to determine from such 
lists the number of delegates each club 
was entitled to send to the coming an- 
nual meeting. It was also understood 
that if the membership then reported ex- 
ceeded the number paid for previously 
during the year, the secretary was to in- 
Struct the treasurer to send an additional 
bill for the excess number. This has 
been done, but a number of clubs have re- 
fused to pay the additional dues for the 
increased membership, claiming that it 
was not intended that these dues should 
be collected at this time, and yet some 
of these clubs have elected additional 
delegates based upon their September 1 
membership, but nave not paid dues for 
the additional members. For instance, 
one club paid for thirty-six members, 
wnich would entitle them to three dele- 
gates, but on September t reported fifty 
members and elected five delegates 
leaving fourteen unpaid for. This, of 
course. is not fair to the clubs who nave 
naid tor their full membership. and 
€lected delegates based on such payments 
In order, however, that there may be no 
further conflict om this, I would recom- 
mend the adoption of the following ar- 
ticle 2 in place of the one now in ovr 
by. laws. 

Article IT, 


ANNUAL DUES. 

Section 1. Club Dues. Each club or 
organization shall pay as annual dues the 
sum of $% for each concern doing business 
as an individual, firm, co-partnership 
or corporation represented in such or- 
ganization, but no organization shall 
pay annual dués of less than twenty-five 
dollars ($25). 

Sec. 2. Individual Dues. Each = indi- 
vidual member shall pay as annual dues 
the sum of five dollars ($5). 

Sec. 3. New Members. New members 
shall pay annual dues only for the un- 
expired portion of the year. dating from 
date of their admission to December 1. 

Sec. 4. Honorary Members. Honorary 
members shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of dues. 

Sec. 5. Club Membership. Each organi- 
zation as a member of this asspciation 
shall furnish to the secretary. on Nov- 
ember 15, a complete list of its members 
and officers, which list shall be the basis 
for collection of annual dues and repre- 
Sentation, at meetings held during the 
year. 

Sec. 6. Expulsion. The Board of Con- 
trol, at its discretion, may declare for- 
feited any club, organization, or indi- 
vidual membership for non-payment of 
dues that may be in arrears six (6) 
months. 

Sec. 7 Annual Dues. Annual dues shall 
be paid in advance to the treasurer on 
or before December 15 of each year. 

Sec. & Fiscal Year. The fiscal year 
ser date from December 1 to Decem- 
ver 1. 

You will note that I have changed sec- 
tion 2. Individual dues, from $10 to $5, 
and I think that this change is to the 
interest of the association. Our numbér 
of individual members for the first time 
in a number of years decreased last year, 
and the Membership Committee was not 
able to secure enough new individual 
members to make up for the resignations. 
We have also several unpaid individual 
memberships, which may have to be 
dropped, and as our balance is sufficient 
for our wants, I see no reason for charg- 
ing the increased amount and also see 
no reason why individual members should 
pay larger dues than club members. 

It was recommended last year that the 
Membership Committee be reduced fn 
size, and your secretary suggests that 
article 6, section 5, be changed to read as 
follows :— 

Membership. The president shall ap- 
0int annually a committee of five to be 

nown as the Membership Committee, 
whose duties shall be to consider all ap- 
Plications for membership, and this com- 
mittee, together with the officers of the 
association, shall be empowered to accept 
or reject all applications for membership. 

As we have seven officers, they with 
the committee would. comprise a Member- 
ship Committee of twelve, which in my 
judgment is enough. If this suggestion 
is approved, then article 1 of the by-laws 
should be changed to read:— 

All applications for membership shall be 
made to the secretary, who shall refer 
them to the Membership Committee for 
action, 

For two succeeding years our auditor 
has not been able to attend our conven- 
tion, and it seems to me that better re- 
Sults could be obtained if the Board of 
Control were empowered at their annual 
meeting to select an Auditing Committee 
of, say, three members from the Board 
of Control to audit the treasurer’s ac- 
counts, and that the by-laws be changed 
so that it will not be necessary to elect 
an auditor. As it is, his only duties are 
to audit these accounts at the convention, 
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and as it is uncertain whether he will 
come, the work can be more efficiently 
and better accomplished by those pres- 
ent. 

Your secretary is glad to report that 
under the rules promulgated by your 
Trade Name Committee, the affairs of 
this bureau have been administered with- 
out any friction or protest during the 
past year, and while the number of new 
titles registered has not been as large as 
it should be, the character of the titles 
have improved very much, and compara- 
tively few were rejected on account of 
not being in accordance with the rules 
and regulations. We have registered 252 
new trade names and collected as _regis- 
tration fees $174. We have also collected 
from the sale of extra copies of trade 
names $19.50. 

The new supplementary list was issued 
about September 1, so that all names 
registered up until September 1 haye 
been printed and copies of the list sent 
to all of our members. 

In accordance with the _ resolution 
passed at the last convention your secre- 
tury has secured copies of all of the 
year books and trade name lists published 
by the association, and these have been 
beund in leather and the association now 
has in its possession in permanent form 
complete files of all its printed trans- 
actions. 

Owing to the large amount of detail 
work at the last convention it was found 
impossible to take up the question of the 
consolidation of the offices of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, as recommended by 
President Somers and your secretary. f 
would, therefore, suggest that this matter 
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action as they may deem wise and expedient 
as these cases may arise, 

I. D. Waggener:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report of the Board of Con- 
trol. 

The Secretary:—The first paragraph 
that will have to be voted on will be 
the elimination of the present Sec. 3, 
Article 11, of the by-laws, relating to 
individual dues. These are now ten 
dollars and the proposition is to change 
it to five. : 

I raised this question, not from a 
financial standpoint, but would like the 
association to vote on whether it is 
fair to create a class distinction be- 
tween individual members and club 
members. Your secretary knows per- 
sonally that the individual member 
does not secure through the secretary’s 
office any more than _ is secured 
by a club member. In other words, it 
is no more work to take care of the in- 
dividual member than it is to take care 
of the club member, and just why we 
should tax the individual member dou- 
ble is not quite clear. ty 

M. S. Clapp:—I am an_ individual 
member living fifty miles from any 
club, hence have not the privilege of 
attending the club meetings. Were I 
within reach of a club I would feel it 
were my duty to join the club. I taink 


the suggestion made by the secretary 
is a proper one. 


I do not think that in. 


Third Vice-President, R. V. THOMAS. 


be carefully considered at this convention. 
The majority of the associations have 
combined these offices with good results. 

Your secretary would also renew his 
suggestion of last year to the effect that, 
as the work of the secretary’s office is 
increasing yearly, the sooner the assccia- 
tion employs a man who can give the 
work his entire attention the better it will 
be for the welfare of the association. I 
would ¢all your attention to the fact that 
the last year book issued contained 215 
pages of closely printed matter; while 
the year book of 1910 contained 135 pages, 
this is a slight indication of the. amount 
of increased work carried on in the secre- 
tary’s office. 

Two questions have arisen which should 
he settled by a vote of the convention. 
Has a club the right to take into its 
membership a firm whose place of busi- 
ness is a long distance from the home 
city of the club? Another question;—If 
a club admits to its membership firms who 
are not engaged in the paint, ofl, var 
nish or kindred business, shall such firms 
be allowed membership in the National 
association, because they are members 
of a local club? I sincerely tfust That 
these two questions will be decided by 
vote of the assoctation at this convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank P, Cheesman, Secretary. 


The President:—What action, if any, 
did the Board of Control take with ref- 
erence to the report of the secretary? 

The Secretary:—The Board of con- 
trol approved the recommendation in 
the report of the secretary and in con- 
nection with the two questions referred 
to in the last paragraph of the report, 
the board passed the following resolu- 
tions:— 

Resolved, That the suggestion of the sec- 
retary be referred to the local clubs for such 





dividual members should be discrimi- 
nated against. The more individual 
members you have the greater will be 
the influence of the association. 

ua] dues, the position was taken by the 
Committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, which reported 
at the last meeting that $10 was a very 
small amount for individual members 
to pay. It was stated generally that if 
the dues of these members were $10 it 
would give more standing to our asso- 
ciation than if they were $5. I do not 
think we will lose a single member if 
the dues are left at $10, that is, on ac- 
count of the membership dues. 

Cc. A. Woolsey:—Why should not a 
club member pay the same as an in- 
dividual member? 7 

c. J. Caspar:—The principal argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Clapp can be re- 
moved from the minds of the delegates. 
I do not believe Mr. Clapp has consid- 
ered carefully the obligations of the 
club members and the individual mem- 
bers, respectively. There is no local 
club which does not charge more than 
$10 for members. The Pittsburgh Club 
charges $25. The Chicago Club charges 
$40. Mr. Clapp has the same privileges 
for $10 which cost many club members 
$25. I do not believe that we will lose 
any members if the amount is kept at 
$10. 

J. F. Kurfees:—Where we have a lo- 
cal club, it costs a good deal more than 
$10 eaeh for membership, and there are 
many incidental expenses connected 
with membership that an individual 
member does not incur. 

Howard Elting:—In justice to the in- 
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dividual members may we not hear 
from them as to whether they object to 
paying $10 a year. 

H. S. Chatfield:—I do not think we 
are arguing about the $5, whether we 
get it or whether we do not. The in- 
dividual member is a delegate to the 
convention each year at his own op 
tion, while club members are delegated 
at special times only. 

W. H. Andrews:—I have listened to 
the arguinents made on both sides 0! 
this question. One of these set forth 
by the gentleman speaking for the local 
club overlooks the fact that a large 
part of the dues paid by the local club 
members goes for banquets and things 
of that kind, and the individual mem- 
ber gets none of that. I am not in 
Sympathy, however, with this move to 
amend the by-laws at this meeting, as 
they were passed at the last meeting 
after ample discussion. 


A. W. Clark:—I want to say a word 


to the individual member along 
lines that have not been mentiongd 
here. Some of the individual members 


in the past few years have saved many 
thousands of dollars to the trade by 
their co-operation in matters relating 
to legislation, etc., in the States in 
which they are located. We need more 
individual members, and I think their 
dues should be made as reasonable as 
possible, 

(The question was put to a vote and 
the proposition to change the by-laws 
in respect to the dues of individual! 
members was lost.) 

The President:—We will now take up 
the further changes in Article 2, relat- 
ing to club membership and the annual 
dues of club members, as suggested by 
the secretary. 

The Secretary:—Upon the _ secretary 
devolves the burden of carrying out the 
w¥-laWs On this particular point. Five 
clubs expressed dissatisfaction with 
the administration of this. section 
of the by-laws, understanding it one 
way, and eighteen clubs understand- 
ing it the other way. Mr. Minehart, 
in particular, raised an objection to 
the enforcement of the by-laws re- 
garding the annual dues of club mem- 
bers. The only difference 1 can see is 
if Mr. Minehart considers this annual 
eonvention as the beginning of the 
new year then there would be no rea- 
son to change the by-laws, but as 
I understand it, this annual convention 
is the end of our year and not the be- 
ginning of a new year. The new year 
does not commence until our new offi- 
cers are installed. Therefore, the sec- 
retary must receive the list thirty days 
before the convention or he will not 
know how many delegates the club is 
entitled to. In the understanding of 
tne secretaiy that the numper of mem. 
bers to be paid for is the number of 
members who are revorted as being 
members of the club thirty days iL. fo. 
each annual meeting. 

J. B. Bouck, Jr.:—It seems to me the 
point overlooked there is that the mat- 
ter brought up by Mr. Cheesman, our 
secretary, can work both ways. Sup- 
pose a club has put in its list as forty 
members and paid for forty. It comes 
to the time of the convention and they 
have only thirty members in their club 
and they have paid for forty, are they 
to be refunded for ten members? I 
think the by-laws are clear if any one 
wil] take them as to the clear wording 
and not take them as to what might be 
the case. 

L. T. Minehart:—The National Asso- 
ciation has its annual convention at a 
certain time established by a Board of 
Control. This convention is supposed 
to represent the local organizations as 
they exist at that time. When we call 
for a list it must be of the membership 
as it existed at that time, in order to 
establish the voting strength of the 
club, and we must recognize every 
member and base our annua] dues upon 
the number of members in the club at 
the time the list is made. For the pur- 
pose of assisting the secretary at ar- 
riving at the proper representation at 
these meetings we put in that sugges- 
tion that a list be furnished thirty days 
before, we could have made it ten days, 
but we did not believe it would give 
the secretary time to gather the lists 
from the different clubs in that short 
time. I hope you will let the matter 
rest as it is. 

The Secretary: Mr. Arthur S. Somers 
is a pretty clear-headed man and he 
was president of the association and 
presided at tne New York meeting 
when these by-laws were adopted, He 
writes as follows:—Mr. Cheesman has 
called my attention to a question re- 
garding the interpretation of Section 5, 
Article 2, of the by-laws adopted at the 
last annual convention. 

It is my clear understanding that 
when these by-laws were adopted the 
intention was to base the representa- 
tion to annual meetings upon the num- 
ber of members reported by the local 
clubs as included in their membership, 
and that the dues of the club to the 
National Association should be based 
upon that report. In other words, that 
the club would have the right to elect 
delegates to the convention as per the 
list of members reported on Septem- 
ber 1, provided dues were paid for each 
member reported on that list. 

The President:—The secretary sent 
out bills to each club based on their 
report made on September 1, and many 
of the clubs refused to pay the bills 
because some members had come in 
during the year, and the clubs felt they 
should not pay for those members who 
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had been in the club for only a part 
of the year, 

L.. T. Minehart:—It is billing retro- 
actively for last year, and not for this 
coming year. The clubs pays for 
fifty members, and has sixty members 
at the time of the convention, and they 
are billed for ten additional members. 

(The question was put to a ‘vote and 
the proposition to change the by-laws 


in respect to the manner of collecting 
dues from the local clubs was lost.) 
The President:—We will now take up 


the next recommendation in the report 


J. B. 


of the secretary to authorize the presi- 
dent to appoint annually a commitcee 
of five, to be know as the Member- 
ship Committee. 

Howard Elting:—I believe we shou'd 
have a large membership committee 
seattered over different parts of the 
country, so that we would be able to 
secure a large number of individual 
members, who could advance the work 
of the association in their various lo- 
calities. This would be particularly 
true in connection with the clean-up 
campaign. 

L. T. Minehart:—Our object in hav- 
ing a membership committee composed 
of members from each club was to ac- 
complish the purpose Mr. Elting bas 
outlined. We believe that if we had 
members of the Membership Committee 
distributed all over the United States 
we would get more members. The 
members of the committee would also 
see that interest in the local clubs is 
sustained. If you cut the number down 
to seven, you have a few people who 
are only working in a small portion of 


the country to secure additional mem- 
bers. 

J. B. Bouck, Jr.:—I was chairman of 
the Membership Committee one year 
and I know it was a hard matter for 
a small committee to create interest all 
over the country. It is hard for a 
member of the committee to take much 
interest in things outside of his own 
territory. 

Martin Luther:—As chairman of the 
committee this year, I can say truth- 


fully that a large Membership Commit- 


tee was of no special value this year. 
The advantage which Minehart ad- 
vances would seem to be logical, but it 
does not seem to work out in practice. 
I think a small active committee could 
possibly obtain better results than a 


large inactive committee. I think the 
members in the local clubs can give the 


committee assistance in securing new 
members. We have worked very hard 
on the committee this year, but the re- 
sults have been very small. Few of 
the men on the committee have been 
any use to us. I desire to thank those 
who have worked hard with us. I 
think the suggestion of the secretary 
is a good one, and think it should be 
given careful. consideration. 

Edward R. Drake:—Regardless of all 
that has been said the Membership 
Committee has done its work, and it 


has been assisted by other members of 
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the society, and that has brought about 
the joining of the Los Angeles Club; 
Cleveland and Indianapolis are being 
worked on by agents outside of the 
committee. In my opinion the commit- 
tee cannot be too large. 

(The question was then put to vote 
and the proposition to change the by- 
laws so as to reduce the number on 
the committee on membership to five 
was adopted.) 

J. B. Bouck, 
recommendation 


move that the 
Board of Con- 
the two points 


Jr.:—I 
of the 


trol with reference to 


MOFFATT, Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


raised in the last paragraph of the 
secretary’s report be adopted. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

The meeting then adjourned until 2 


o'clock. 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY AFTER- 
NOON, SEPTEMBER 30. 


President Daniels called the meeting 
at 2:40 o'clock. 

The President:—The first business 
will be the report of the treasurer, Mr. 
H. F. Lodge, of St. Louis. 

The Treasurer:—I want to take this 
occasion to publicly thank the secre- 
tary for his assistance, and to also 
thank the individual members and 
treasurers of the various clubs for the 
prompt manner in which they have re- 
mitted their dues. 

Report of the Treasurer. 


The report of the treasurer showed 
the following transactions during the 
year:— 
galance from last year and re- 

GEE. “wenddedscnconsvns ccese . $6,044 65 
Expenses during the year.......... 2,842.26 

RD: oe a i educheseuane . -$3, 202.39 

The report of the auditor accom- 


panies the treasurer’s report to the ef 


fect that the vouchers had been regu- 

larly examined and found correct. 
M. S. Clapp:—I move that the re- 

port of the treasurer be received and 


approved. 

The President:—The by-laws provid> 
that the president at the second ses- 
sion shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee to consist of one member of 
each club and one individual member 
I appoint the following as a nominat- 
ing committee:— 

Nominating Committee. 


Buffalo—F. W. h 
Chicago—J. E. Hatt. 
Cincinnati—Joseph A. Richmond 
Cleveland—E, R. Smead. 
Colorado—W. R. McFarland. 


Robinson. 


Detroit—J. K. Hatt. 
Duluth—c, 8S. Nixon 
lowa—E. C. Currier. 
Kansas City—J. H. Snedeker 


Louisville—J., F. Kurfees, 
Minneapolis—I M. Leffingwell. 
Nashville—S. S. Wharton. 
Nebraska—T. B. Coleman. 
New England—G. H. Kimball. 
New York—D. W. Figgis 
Philadelphia—c. T. Wetherill 
Pittsburgh—E, Thompson. 

St. Louis—O. H. Green. 
Utah—Harry Shepard. 
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{Individual Member—M. 8, Clapp. 

The President:—In the case of four 
clubs, the Delaware, Los Angeles, New 
Jersey and New Orleans are not rep- 
resented at the meeting so we could 
not appoint a member on the commit 


tee from those clubs. 

We will now take up the report of 
the committees. The first report is 
that of a committee on brushes, Wal- 
ter D. Foss, chairman, 

Mr. Foss presented the report. 


Report of Committee on Brushes. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

The report of this committee rarely 
provokes discussion, 6nd unless you desire 
information as to the bristle market of 
the world, the efforts of the Brush Com- 
mittee might as well be dispensed with. 
Assuming the above to be what you want 
to know, your committee has endeavored 
to obtain information as to the catise or 
causes of the present high prices ot 
bristles, and the possible, as well as very 
probable, further advance. 

The production and consumption of 
bristles have for several years been going 
in opposite directions. First, the small 
production has been brought about in 
European countries, primarily, by the in- 
troduction of the English species of hog. 
In addition to this, the famine of fodder 
two years ago throughout the whole of 
Europe forced the farmers to kill as 
many of the animals as they could spare, 
and this reduced the number of older 
animals, the breeders, of one to three 
years, by fully one-half, as shown by 
the government census recently taken in 
various States and Provinces, an actual 


shortage of the live hog of one-fifth of 
the minimum from _ previous records, 
Furthermore, the war in the Balkan 


regions (all large swine-producing coun- 
tries) has contributed largely in diminish- 
ing the product by excessive killing and 
careless handling. 


As to Asiatic bristles, the supply has 
been considerably disturbed by inter- 
ference with free communication and 


transportation between various places in 
China, At the time of writing this report 
there is no telegraphic communication 
between Hankow and Shanghai, both 
cities being great centers for the dressing 
of Chinese bristles. From advices up to 
August 1 there is a scarcity of Chinese 
bristles throughout the entire northern 
portion of China. The brush manufac- 
turer has to contend not only with high 
prices and a short supply, but the quality 
has deteriorated very much. 


Second. The consumption of all kinds 
of bristles, particularly of the better 
grades, has been increasing very rapidly, 


brought about by the general expansion 


of trade—aericultural nations becoming 
industrial, the peasantry moving to the 
cities, the general improvement in the 
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standard of living throvghout the civi- 
lized world, the hygienic laws in schools 
compelling the daily use of toilet brushes 


the large increase of standing armies. 
the building of dreadnoughts and general 
development of the various navies. No 
matter how small the ntion, or how 


small its waterfront, or whether or not It 


has suitable harbors, it wishes to be a 
naval power and builds ships for military 
and civic purposes. Look at the mer- 
chant marine, the modern hotel with its 


modern barber shop, the skyscraper build- 
ing, the modern household, and then con- 
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template, if you will, the vast quantities 
of paint and varnish brushes required, 


not only in the construction of the 
leviathan ships, monster buildings, etc., 
ete., but think of the additional house- 


hold and toilet brushes of all kinds and 
descriptions necessary to the maintenance 
of the same, as well as the people who 


occupy them, all of whom use toilet 
brushes. To sum it all up, as civilization 
increases, so will the demand and con- 


sumption of brushes, and the supply of 
bristles is not equal to the demand, 

The brush manufacturer has not ad- 
vanced his prices from choice, but be- 
cause he has been compelled to. Not 
only are bristles higher, but all material 
entering into a brush has increased in 
price, including labor, and as _ stated 
earlier in this report, it is very probable 
there will be still further advances before 
the close of the spring season of 1913-14. 

Trade conditions are satisfactory. 
Orders are being received in liberal quan- 
tities, with every indication of a demand 
during the coming winter and spring 
which will tax to the utmost the foresight 
of the brush manufacturer in securing a 
sufficient quantity of good bristles with 
which to make up brushes to fill his 


orders. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Walter D. Foss, Chairman, 
William A, Tottle, 
E, C. Lumbard 
The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 


trol refers this report to the convention 
as a matter of information. 

The President:—The next report is 
that of the Commitee on Credits and 
Collections, of which J. E. Hatt is 
chairman. 

The secretary presented the report. 


Report of the Committee on Credits 
Collections, 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 

Your Committee on Credits and Collec 
tions has given careful and thorough con- 
sideration to this most important subject, 
in an effort to offer you such suggestions 
as will tend to correct the abuses, along 
the line of credits in general, and to im- 
prove conditions in this regard, affecting 
the business of all of us. 

We have found that conditions vary 
greatly in the various clubs and that the 
point of view of our members is not al- 
ways along similar lines. 

This committee has previously recom 
mended closer affiliation of our members 
with the National Association of Credit 
Men, which recommendation we affirm, 
believing that great good will accrue 
to each individual member by lending his 
support and taking advantage of the 


service offered by this association. 

We further recommend that each of the 
various clubs call together from time to 
representing 


time the credit men the 


O'NEIL, Chai'man Banquet Committee 


several firms in each club. This personal 
contract between credit men will result in 
the exchange of information of a kind 
and in a way that will préve most valu- 


able to all concerned 

Several of the clubs are now already 
doing this, and this method has proven 
so satisfactory that they would be loth 


indeed to consider its discontinuance. 
Ledger information is the real basis of 
credit worth and in no other way can it 
be so thoroughly brought to light as by 
this personal association of the men 
actually handling credits. 
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CREOSOTE OIL 


‘ ontaining any desired percentage of Coal Tar Acids. For Shingle 
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A Heavy Dark Oil for Preserving All Kinds of Exposed Woodwork. 
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An Efficient Disinfectant in the Form of Dry Powder. A Com- 
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Water Proofing Pitch, Pipe Coatings 


All Specialties are Protected by Trade Mark and Are Guaranteed 


The Bayway Chemical Co. will be pleased to submit samples and quotations to prospective buyers 











_ Collections at this time are most satis- 
factory as a whole, but there are certain 


sections where money is tight, due to 
crop conditions and other local factors 
governing this feature. The outlook is 


hopeful for a continuation of the present 
satisfactory condition in this regard, and 


aside from the fact that your committee 
feels disposed to recommend that terms 
be shortened to a conservative basis, we 
have nothing to offer further in this 


direction. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. &. Yarnall, 
A. P, Felton, 
J. E. Hatt, Chairman. 


The Secreary:+The Board ot Control 


approves the report of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections and recom- 
mends the adoption of the recommen- 


dations therein contained 

R. O. Walker:—I move 
tion of the Board of 
report be concurred in 
ed and carried.) 

The President:—We will next have 
the report of the Committee on Dry 
Color, of which George 8S. Mepham is 
chairman. 

The secretary 

Report of 


Mr. 


that 
Control 
(Motion 


the ac- 
on this 
second- 


presented 
Dry 


the report. 
Color Committee, 


President and National 
Paint. Oil and Varnish Association:— 
Your committee om dry colors has en- 
deavored by correspondence to obtain an 
opinion on the present status and pros- 
pects of this branch of the trade, and 
ventures to report:— 
The business in dry colors of all de- 
scriptions during the season just passed 


Gentlemen, 


has been in greater volume for similar 
periods of the two years previous, and 
this is owing both to the general condi- 


tien of the country and because of reason- 
able prices for linseed oil and consequent 
buying for consumption all over the 
country. 

While all manufacturers report 
creased volume of business, they also 
state that many orders were for small 
quantities, where, under ordinary condi- 
tions, their customers would buy for 
season requirements. This has increased 
cost both of production and distribution 
and has helped cut down the very narrow 
margin existing between cost and selling 
price in the dry color trades. 

Manufacturers report an unsatisfactory 
year for several reasons. In the first 
place, in the early spring, business was 
uncertain and requirements could not be 
ascertained. A Httle later came floods 
which closed mines, damaged factories 
and temporarily put railroads out of 
business, and, as a result, many supplies 
were delayed, and, as a consequence, 
manufacturers found themselves short of 
much necessary material. Then came a 
period of urgent orders which could not 
be filled as promptly as under ordinary 
conditions would be possibte, and dissatis- 
faction resulted. On top of this came 
increased costs in all directions, par- 
ticularly labor. As a result, it is not be- 
lieved that the business of dry color 
manufacture will show 


an in- 


a profitable bal- 


EB. T. 


ance at the end of the fiscal year. 
Trade conditions in the future are only 
a matter of speculation, but by this time 
next year the country will know more 
about its status. 
There has been sume discussion about a 


very desirable and much hoped for ac- 
complishment, viz.: standardization of 
many dry colors, This can only be ac- 


complished by the more frequent meeting 
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of the producers of the articles in ques- 
tion, and your committee, as a suggestion, 
would recommend that whenever practic- 
able a_ series of sub-sections of the 
National Association be formed, at which 
discussion of subjects of interest only to 


the parties of the subsection may be 
taken up and much good accomplished, 
and the saving of time at the meetings 


ot the whole association will be apparent, 
It is believed that if there were sessions 
of interested groups it would bring to the 
association meetings imany gentlemen 
who now are not present, and, unques- 
tionably, much good to the trade in gen- 
eral would result. The dry color manu- 
facturers have many problems before 
them, and discussion with members in 
their own line would be more free and 
results more certain than can be hoped 
for in a yearly report of a committee. 
Above is respectfully submitted, 
George 8S. Mepham, Chairman. 
David A, Ansbacher, 
A, Renskort. 
Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
approves the recommendation in 
report and suggests that tne re 
be referred to the incoming Dry 
Committee, 
Howard Elting:—I move that the re- 
port be accepted, and the recommen- 
dations of the Board of Control be con- 


The 
trol 
the 
port 


«olor 


curred in. 
The President:—The next report will 
be that of Special Committee on Fire 


Prevention, by R. O. Walker. 
Mr. Walker presented the report. 


Report of the Special Committee on 
Vire Prevention, 


Members of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, 
Gentlemen:—Last year your Committee 
on Fire Prevention Ordinances reported 
frequent conferences with a committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
in an endeavor to formulate an ordinance 


that would reduce the fire hazard in 
storage and sale of inflammable liquids 
and at the same time would not be so 


drastic as to antagonize the manufacturer 
who was willing to co-operate in an effort 
to eliminate the terrible waste of life and 
property which fire causes 

In April of this year the ordinance was 
completed and was presented for adoption 
at the seventeenth annual meeting of 


the National Fire Protection Association, 
which was held in New York on May 13, 
14, and 15, at which convention your 
committee was present The convention 
adopted the ordinance, referring same 
back to their Executive Committee with 


power ta make some minor changes pre- 
viously agreed upon, after which the 
ordinance was to be printed and dis- 
tributed 

Your committee 
unqualified 


would now ask your 
indorsement for this ordi- 
nance were it not that a difference of 
opinion exists in regard to the proper 
determination of flashpoint 

In formulating the ordinance the com- 
mittee based the classification of inflam- 
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mable according to their flash point with 
the use of the Tagliabue open cup tester. 


Class I ineluded zero to thirty degrees. 
Class II thirty to eighty degrees and 


Class III eighty to two hundred degrees. 
We cannot accept any tester which would 
destroy the structure which was so care 
fully built on the three classes with flash 
points mentioned above. 


In addition to the Committee on Laws 
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and Ordinances of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, there was a Com- 
mittee on ‘‘Uniform Test Specifications 
for Determining Flash Point of Oils,’ of 
which Dr, Irving C. Allen of the United 
States Bureau of Mines was chairman, 
This committee at the convention recom- 
mended the adoption of the Abel Pensky 
closed cup tester as standard for all oils 
up to 150° C.-and the Pensky-Martens 
tester for all above 160° C. In their re- 
port, among other things, they say: 





15 
past fiscal year of this association a 
special committee was appointed to de 
cide upon a tester to be adopted by the 


association. 

As you also know, from listening to the 
report of that committee, the Abel-Pensky 
or Pensky-Martens testers were adopted 
which necessitated their adoption by us 
This was not in any way meant to change 
our provisions, and we have endeavored 
to check the correctness of the formula 


given in the ordinance, which is intended 
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“The general adoption of these two 
testers, of like dimensions, and, excepting 
their baths, of like construction, in the 
United States, for all interstate and 
foreign trade seems advisable because 
they are already well known in. the 
I’nited States and are the recognized 
official instruments in Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great sritain, Holland, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Roumania, Russia and Sweden.” 

The adoption of this report with its 
recommendations made the Abel-Pensky 
und the Pensky-Martens cups the stand- 
ard for all ordinances of the National 
Fire Protection Association, so the Com- 
mittee on Laws and Ordinances were 
obliged to work out an equivalent for use 
of closed cup testers which would agree 
with results obtained by the use of the 
open Tagliabue tester as mentioned in the 
ordinance on storage and sale of inflam- 
mable liquids. This equivalent was pub- 
lished in the trade papers and letters were 
sent out by the secretary of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association re- 
questing information from our members 
as to whether the equivalent was satis- 
factory. If desired, the few responses re- 
ceived can be read at the convention, or 
it may be sufficient to state that they 
indicate a radical difference of opinion 
on this subject even among our own 
members. 

Mr. Lum, chairman of the Committee 
on Laws and Ordinances of the National 
Fire Protection Association, assured your 
committee that if the equivalent was 
found incorrect the ordinance would be 
changed, and in order to have this as- 
surance on record the following letter 
was written: 

Chas. H. Lum, Chairman, 
Committee on, Laws and Ordinances, 


135 William St., N. Y. City. 
August 9, 1913. 
Mr. R. O. Walker, Vice-President and 


Treasurer., the Thibaut & Walker Co., 
2 Ninth Street., Long Island Citv. 
| a & 

Dear Mr. Walker:—Please pardon my 
oversight in not having written you with 
reference to the change from open to 
closed cup testers in our ordinance, 

As you know, the provisions contained 
in this ordinance were originally based 
upon the flash point as determined by 
the Tagliabue open cup tester, but dur- 
ing our deliberations there developed au 
opinion that this was subject to varila- 
tions through the personal equation and 
climatic conditions, so that during the 


to permit, or rather 
either Tagliabue open cup or the official 
tester of our association. If at any time 
we find that our formula or comparative 
flash points are not correct, we _ shall 
make the necessary change, in other 
words, this is not expected to in any way 
alter our classification, nor vary the pro- 
visions of the ordinance from our original 
intention. 

The other changes mentioned can be 
readily made before the final printing of 
the ordinance, and I shall endeavor to 
obtain a proof copy for you prior to its 
final printing 


enable, the use of 


With kind personal regards, I am, 
Charles H. Lum, Chairman. 
It is impossible at the present time to 
obtain copies of the ordinance for gen- 


eral distribution, but as soon as they are 
printed we recommend that the secretary 
be authorized to secure enough copies to 
mail one to each member of this associa- 


tion. 
We further recommend: 
First. That whereas the average annual 


American fire loss is $250,000,000, or nearly 
$8 per capita as compared with 33 cents 
per capita loss in six European countries, 


it would be well for this association to 
take notice of this awful waste of 
property and have a permanent instead 


of a special committee on “fire prevention 
and fire prevention ordinances.” 

Second. That the Board of Control in- 
dorse the ordinance of the National Fire 
Protection Association on the ‘‘use, hand- 
ling, storage and sale of inflammable 
liquids,””’ at such time as the question of 
flash point is definitely settled. 

Third. That whereas the working out 
of a proper equivalent or coefficient be- 
tween the open and closed cup tester in 
obtaining the true flash point is a matter 
of. scientific study and experiment,. it 
would be advisable to appoint a com- 
mittee of chemists to investigate this sub- 
ject thoroughly and the results obtained 
by them to be considered as the final ex- 
pression of opinion of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. Further- 
more, that such report be made to the 
new Committee on Fire Prevention Ordi- 
nances for use in further conferences with 
the National Fire Protection Association 
if necessary. 

With this report is a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and on page 
226 will be found the ordinance on in- 
flammable liquids: included also is tech- 
nical paper No. 49 on “The Flash Point 
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of Oils,” by Irving C. Allen and A. 8. 
Crossfield, which is published by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, and may be secured by any mem- 
ber of our association upon request. 

In closing this report, your committee 
cannot fail to mention the uniform 
courtesy which has been extended at all 
times by the Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association and _ the 
hearty co-operation received from Mr. W, 
H. Phillips of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association and Mr. F. L. Campbell of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, 

While the framing of this ordinance has 
extended over a period of nearly two 
years, your committee will be well pleased 
if the result of their work meets the 
approval of the association. 

Respectfully, 
R. O. Walker, 
Representing the N, P., O. & V. Associa- 
tion on Joint Committee. 

The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol approves the report and recom- 
mends it to the convention for adop- 
tion, and also the copies of the ordi- 
nance referred to in the report when 
published be sent to each member of 
the association. 

J. B. Bouck, Jr.:—I move that the 
report be received and the resolution 
of the Board of Control be concurred 
in. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—I want to say one 
word. I think we all feel that we owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Walker for 
the time and work he has put in on 
this ordinance. The ordinance as orig- 
inally written would nave been a dis- 
astrous one to people engaged in our 
line of business. The objectional fea- 
tures have been eliminated, so I think 
that when the ordinance is finally 
passed we will be treated fairly under 
the laws of the different States by the 
passage of this ordinance. 

The Secretary:—There is a further 
resolution in connection with this re- 
port, which is as follows:— 

Whereas, The Nation Fire Protective Asso- 
ciation in their ordinance regulating the stor- 
age and sale of inflammable liquids give a 
conversion table from the open 
the closed Abel-Pensky tester, and 
Whereas, It is desirable that some standard 
method of testing the flash point of inamma- 


bored liquids should be adopted by our associa- 
tion. 


Be it resolved, That a committee of three 
chemists be appointed to confer with a like 
committee from the Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in order— 


First, to determine the accuracy of the con- 
version table as given in the ordinance of the 
National Fire Protective Association, and 


Second, to recommend through the Committee 
on Fire Protection and Fire Protection Or- 
dinances their opinion as to whether the Tag- 
liabue open cup, the Abel-Pensky closed cup or 
the Abel-Pensky Allen modification cup should 
be adopted as the standard for the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 

The Secretary:—The foregoing reso- 
lution was approved by the Board of 
Control and recommended to the con- 
vention for adoption, and that the 
thanks of the association be extended 
to Mr. Walker for his efficient services, 
which have been of the greatest value 
to the industries effected. 

The President:—You have heard the 
resolution, what action will you take in 
regard to it? 

M. S. Clapp:—I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

As I understand the last resolution, 
as read by the secretary, it brings up 
two points, one is the appointment of 
a committee of three chemists to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the conversion 
tables, which is q matter we want to 
determine quickly, and the second one 
brings up the question which of the 
three testers should be adopted. In my 
opinion on that point we should not 
have that recommendation zo further, 
because it brings up a very technical 
point which needs long investigation, 
an investigation which wil) take more 
time than the association can give to 
it. There are no facts at all, it 1s sim- 
ply a very scientific investigation 
which I think we should eliminate and 
simply confine ourselves to the point of 
the accuracy of the conversion tables. 

R. O. Walker:—That would be all 
right, if this association is never to 
undertake any new work of any kind. 
The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials now has a committee whose ob- 
ject is to decide on the proper flash 
point, and the American Chemical So- 
ciety also has a similar committee. Is 
this association always to wait for 
some other organization to take the 
initiative in work of this kind? This 
flash point is the most important thing 
we can take up. In thirty-three States 
there are laws which calls for differ- 
ent testers, why should not the Nation- 
al Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
start an investigation on these matters 
through their chemists and go to the 
other societies and say, “We have 
adopted this open cup tester or the 
closed cup tester” and give the reasons 
why. Somebody is right and some- 
body is wrong on this proposition. Let 
us see where we can hit. 

C. J. Casper:—I think in adopting the 
resolution we should strike out the 
third recommendation in the commit- 
tee’s report, which recommendation 
sets forth that the results obtained by 
the Committee of Chemists be con- 
sidered as the final expression of opin- 
ion of the Nationa] Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. The resolution sug- 
gests that these chemists decide which 
test shall be used and report to the 
new Special Committee on Fire Pre- 
vention. If we adopt the resolution we 
should eliminate the third recom- 
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mendation. 
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R. O. Walker:—That is my under- 
standing, that if we adopt the resolu- 
tion the third recommendation should 
be eliminated. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—If we have acted on 
the report and approved it, we should 
rescind our action and strike out the 
third recommendation and then ap- 
prove the report presented and the 
— of the Board of Con- 
trol. 

The President:—Do you make a mo- 
tion to that effect? 

Luther Martin:—I move that the 
third recommendation be eliminated 
from the report. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

The President:—The motion is not 
on the adoption of the resolution just 
read and the recommendation of the 
Board of Control. 

D. W. Edgerly:—What Mr. Walker 
says about initiating work by this as- 
sociation along these lines is very 
trite; as one looks into this subject of 
this tester business we find it is rather 
a difficult problem. We want quick 
action. The work is not merely a 
question of some two months, but it 
will take a much longer time. I think 
it would be a more practical thing if 
the committee devoted its energies to 
ascertaining the accuracy of the con- 
version table, and leave the matter of 
the determination of the tests to be 
employed for later consideration. 

Kenneth G. Mackenzie:—In regard 
to the working out of a satisfactory 
conversion table, we start with the 
premises that the open cup is not ac- 
curate. The National Fire Protection 
Association says that the cause of 
climatic conditions the Abel-Pensky 
cup should be used, and then they give 
us a conversion table for converting a 
test, which they claim is inaccurate, 
and can never be checked into test 
which can be accurate. As far as Mr. 
Edgerly’s last remarks are concerned, 
it seems to me that the association 
should take some action, even if it 
takes some length of time. Mr. 
Walker brought up the point that the 
committee has been appointed by the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
and the American Chemical Society. I 
think these societies will go into the 
matter more thoroughly, even that the 
matter has been taken up by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
Unless this association wants to wait 
for the action of the other two so- 
cieties I think it ought to take imme- 
diate action and go right to the front. 
I cannot see that there is any hope 
of working out a conversion table un- 
less they cover the whole subject of 
the accuracy of tests and determine, 
as the effeetive part of Mr. Walker’s 
resolution would necessitate, whether 
the open cup method is accurate at all, 
or if it cannot be made as accurate as 
the Abel-Pensky test there is no use 
for conversion table. 

March G. Bennett:—In regard to the 
first recommendation of the commit- 
tee, that the Special Committee on Fire 
Prevention and Fire Prevention Or- 
dinances be made a permanent com- 
mittee, I ask if the adoption of the re- 
port of the committee also creates this 
permanent committee in place of the 
special committee? 

The President:—The 
rule that it does. 

(The resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make 
tests was then put to a vote and 
carried.) 

The President:—We will now have 
the report of the Fire Insurance Com- 
mittee, M. S. Clapp, chairman. 

Mr. Clapp presented the report. 


Report of Fire Insurance Committee, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

Again we appear before this association, 
not only in the interest of fire protection, 
but in the interest of fire insurance. Dur- 
ing the past year we have carefully 
studied, as far as it was possible, the 
results of care, and the surrounding of 
our plants with proper safeguards. and 
we find this to be a fact, that the insur- 
ance rates have been lessened just in pro- 
portion, as we have guarded against the 
accidents that are likely to arise and at 
the same time strengthened the physical 
condition of our plants. 

When the chairman of this committee 
first took up fire insurance, several years 
ago, the only report that we had to make 
was to tell you of the amount of the 
annual losses in this country, and of the 
excessive rates that paint and varnish 
Plants were charged, from the fact that 
they, at that time. were placed on the 
prohibitive list. We congratulate our- 
selves upon the fact that we have demon- 
strated that your risks are not extra 
hazardous. 

We undertook, some ten years ago, to 
ascertain the amount of 1l6ss that the 
members of this association sustained 
during a given period of years, and. also, 
to ascertain the amount of. premiums 
that you paid during the same time, and 
it disclosed this wonderful fact: that the 
premiums, or the money you paid out, 
were far in excess of your losses. 

This was upon 110 plants. 

This brought about the thought that we 
should insure ourselves the same as other 
industries, like the lumbermen, the dry- 
goods people, and. in fact, nearly every 
industry, is now organized under a 
mutual plan of insurance of its own. and, 
as a result of the many years of investi- 
gation into the mutuals of other organi- 
zations, there was evolved the paint trade 
mutual fire insurance company, and it has 
only been in operation less than three 
years, being incorporated January 19, 1911, 
under the stringent laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania. You would expect us to 
say that it has beem very successful, we 
will, however, give you its history, and 


chair would 
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let you judge as to its merits, as to its 
responsibility, and its ultimate successes. 

8 company is your company; its 
policyholders are out of your member- 
Ship; its officers are of your selection; it 
is absolutely under your control, and 
under your management. We are sur- 
prised many times to know that members 
of this association, who have large and 
valuable plants, will persist in continuing 
to pay the excessive premiums asked by 
stock companies, rather than to turn a 
portion of their business over to the paint 
trade mutual, which is a money maker, 
or in other words, a money saver to every 
one who insures in it. 

This committee has continued to watch 
with the greatest interest, the growth of 
the Paint Trade Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. We review with pride the his- 
tory and reputation which it has estab- 
lished for itself, in the conduct of its 
business. Fire insurance is by its very 
nature a business of average, and re- 
quires an experience of several years to 
thoroughly establish its application to 
any one line of trade. Your company 
is distinctly a family affair and belongs 
to the paint trade, to which it strictly 
confines its field of operation. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have followed its course closely, we would 
say that in January, 1911, it had sixty- 
seven members, while upon July 1, 1913, 
just eighteen months later, it has in- 
creased to two hundred and seven, who 
insured with the company three hundred 
and seventeen separate and individual 
risks, thus showing a gain of over 350 
per cent, There are no stockholders. It 
may be interesting to know that the 
membership is made up as follows: Paint 
manufacturers, 79; manufacturers and 
jobbers, 46; manufacturers of varnish, 20; 
jobbers, 52; manufacturers of dry colors, 
10. During the same period, namely 
eighteen months, we have paid out the 
sum of $11,628 on twenty-five fire losses. 

It may be interesting to know the cause 
of the various fires. 

Three from defective electric wiring; 

One from careless handling of electric 
light bulb in tank of hot varnish; 

One kettle of varnish flashing in yard; 

Six spontaneous combustion; 

One barrel of unslaked lime becoming 


wet; 

One kettle of varnish boiling over; 

Two spark from locomotive, and 

Balance unknown or from adjoining 
properties. Quite a percentage of these 
could have been prevented by giving close 
attention to the accumulating of waste, 
etc. 

You may not be aware that the paint 
trade mutual reinsure for personal protec- 
tion, and at no time would it be possible 
for an assessment to be made upon the 
policyholders. The reserve fund is gradu- 
ally increasing, as 20 per cent of the 
profits are set aside to the reserve fund. 
Each policyholder, however, having a per- 
sonal interest in that reserve fund to the 
extent of his insurance. 

Notwithstanding the losses which we 
have been called upon to pay, we have 
increased our assets, the net balance on 
June 30, 1913, was $22,410, of which amount 
$19,000 (par value) is invested in high 
grade bonds, the annual income from 
which is $865. We have had 25 losses since 
the organization of the Paint Trade 
Mutual, and the loss ratio to the pre- 
miums paid in has only been 26.6 per cent, 
which, added to the 25 per cent paid for 
all expenses, leaves 48.4 per cent as the 
net profits. We are pleased to state that 
we have paid all of our losses immediate- 
ly, and without dispute. The steady in- 
crease of our assets is particularly in- 
teresting in view of the constant attacks 
made by stock insurance agents upon the 
principle of mutual] insurance. 

The history of insurance in New York 
State alone for forty years shows that 
about four hundred stock companies have 
failed or gone out of business, and in 
that time only a small percentage of co- 
operative companies have stopped doing 
business, and none of them have made 4 
loss to their patrons, 

If we will stop and consider for one 
moment what the fire losses are in this 
country, we will be led to the conclusion 
that this is one of the prominent and 
important features connected with_ the 
business interests of each of us. It is 
not enough to have fire fighting ap- 
paratus; it is not enough to have a well 
equipped fire department; it is not enough 
that you have a sprinkler risk; but what 
is of more importance, than all else, is 
a thorough inspection of your plants and 
the use of systems for the prevention of 
fires. Prevention never was considered 
until recently, but to-day all building 
owners and especially those of paint and 
varnish plants, should commence to 
preach the gosnel of fire prevention. 

Laws are being enacted in the various 
States requiring insnections. These acts 
appoint a fire commissioner, clothing hirn 
with power to enter into our factories. 

They are authorized to remove danger- 
ous buildings, ordering changes. and de- 
manding cleanliness and good house- 
keeping, and in order to make_us properly 
safeguard our properties, it is necessary 
that there should be a law, that will 
force and compel us to do what we should 
do, in order that the old adage of “An 
ounce of Preventative’’ may be true. 

The Paint Trade Mutual insnects your 
buildings. points out the defects and 
danger places. That fact alone is worth 
every dollar that your insurance costs. 

Prevention is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the building owner. It not only 
lessens fires, but lessens costs of pre- 
miums. Since this subject has been 
agitated by this association; since the 
preaching of house cleaning has been 
thoroughly enforced and adopted, your 
premiums have been reduced more than 
% per cent., and still there is room for 
greater work than has ever heretofore 
been accomplished. 

Listen! Do you know that the fire loss 
in this country per capita in 1912 was 
$2.55, while in England it was only 54 
cents per capita: in France, 84 cents; in 
Germany, 20 cents per capita? Why this 
difference? Can you answer this ques- 
tion? The annual loss in this country is 
more than the national debt. 

Each of you were furnished during 1912 
with coples of a proposed ordinance to 
regulate the use, storage and handling of 
inflammable liquids. This was an impor- 
tant subject. 

While it was wild in some of its re- 
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quirements, yet it has resulted in eat 
good and an agreement has at last been 
reached between the joint committee of 
this association, the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with the National 
Fire Protective Association. What they 
wanted was education. 

The final report which has been agreed 
upon will be presented to you by the 
chairman of the Joint Committees, Mr. 
R. O. Walker. He has given more work, 
spent more time and study upon this 
subject than any of us have ever spent in 
preventative thought. 

It is to be hoped that instead of think- 
ing how to extinguish fires that we shall 
ever live, and act out every day, the 
thought of how to prevent fires. We 
again must say to you that there are 
but two fire insurance companies. First 
the old line or stock companies; second, 
the factories or mutual companies. The 
stock company must pay a dividend to 
its stockholders. The mutual company 
pays its dividends or earnings to its policy 
holders. The mutuals adopt the rates of 
the stock companies, in order that they 
may not deceive themselves, for they 
know that the stock companies’ rates are 
always high, and they are perfectly safe 
in following the same. The mutual can 
do business with less expense than they 
can, Our inspections are more carefully 
done, hence, we are not only able to save 
money for each of our policyholders, but 
prevent losses, 

The Paint Trade Mutual knocks at your 
door and asks you to use its safeguards 
and protection. Why should you not do 
this, as this company is your own? It 
is entitled to receive your support. By 
insuring ourselves as one family, we re- 
move to a great extent the moral haz- 
ard, the work of the fire bug. 

The Insurance Post, which is published 
in Chicago, in its monthly publications, 
gives you articles upon arson, Recently, 
a special Grand Jury was appointed in 
Chicago to investigate and report upon 
the arson question. After a careful and 
thorough investigation they report that 
50 per cent. of all the fires in Chicago are 
of incendiary origin, a combination being 
formed between the owner of the building 
and the insurance adjuster and agents, 
to insure above values and then fire the 
buildings and collect the insurance. Can 
this be true, that there is an Arson 
Trust? If it is, we feel assured that 
when we stand together as a mutual, it 
would eliminate this class of losses. 

There is invested in the paint, oil ana 
varnish trades over four hundred million 
dollars, and can you give me any good 
reason why that one twentieth at least 
of this valuation should not be carried 
by the Paint Trade Mutual? We do not 
want it all, but a part of it. One year 
ago we were carrying $900,000 insurance. 
To-day over one and one-half million 
dollars. The larger the volume of bus!i- 
ness the greater the profit, and the time 
will come when the Paint Trade Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, standing out 
as it does in the clear sunlight, will be 
able to save for its patrons what the 
New England mutuals are saying, which 
is practically the entire premium cost. 

We do not wish to burden you, but de- 
sire that you go away from here with the 
full knowledge of what this company is, 
who its members are, and the promptness 
with which it meets every loss. 

This is your child, and why should you 
not adopt it, and care for it? 

No officer draws a salary. They have 
absolutely no remuneration for their time 
and services, outside of the secretary, 
Mr. Houston Dunn. The Executive Com- 
mittee receive bare expenses for the 
meetings they hold, but no salary. This 
is the plan of the mutual and we desire 
to repeat again, that it is furnishing in- 
surance at absolute cost. 

We would recommend that each local 
club be requested to appoint a special 
committee on the extension of the Paint 
Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
among its members, and we further 
recommend that the representative on the 
Board of Control from each local club be 
made the chairman of that committee. 
(This recommendation was approved by 
you one year ago.) 

We would also recommend that the 
chairman of that committee report to 
Houston Dunn, 400 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, the names of that committee and 
of any one who is considering mutual 
insurance. 

Resolved, that this report be received, 
and that the Paint Trade Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company again _ receive’ the 
hearty co-operation and indorsement of 
this association. 


M. S. Clapp, Chairman, 


H. V. Kent, 

J. B, Lord. 
The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol approves the recommendations 


contained in this report. 


The President:—Is there any motion 
in connection with this report? 

Luther Martin:—I move that the re- 
port be received and the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Control be ap- 
proved. 


J. D. Bouck, Jr.:—This report of the 
Fire Insurance Committee deals par- 
ticularly with the Paint Trade Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. May I ask 
some questions about that company? 

The President:—This is the time to 
do it. 

J. B. Bouck, Jr.:—There are many 
points about fire insurance which I do 
not understand, and I may be wrong 
about. I understand the stock com- 
panies have to go to considerable ex- 
pense in making their adjustments fol- 
lowing a fire. The Paint Trade Fire 
Insurance Company, as I understand it, 
in practically all cases, is perfectly 
willing to accept the adjustments of 
the stock companies. There is a ques- 
tion of ethics comes up there, it seems 
to me, as to whether the Paint Trade 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company is not 
morally obligated to pay their pro rata 
proportion of the expense which the 
stock companies have in arriving at 
their adjustments, and I would ask as 
to whether that is the policy of the 
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Every Paint Grinder 


1 31 IVAN et 


Needs This Book BN 


To reduce the cost of grinding your paint materials is to 
materially increase your profits. 

To considerably increase the output of your plant is to reduce 
your overhead and also to increase your profits. BON read Lae 

To secure a better grade finished product at a lower cost is to Sacra allan 
further increase your profits. 

These three desirable conditions can be effected by installing a modern grinding system 
peculiarly adapted for pulverizing paints and paint materials. 

Leading paint manufacturers have adopted the 


Raymond Paint Pulverizer 
With Air Separator 


because they do what no other known system will do. 

The Raymond Mill grinds finer than any other—grinds more uniformly without waste or 
tailings—with least power and upkeep cost. 

It increases the capacity of the plant by disposing of the ground material as fast as it is 
pulverized to the desired mesh and while the mill is grinding. No shut downs for clogged 
bolters, reels or screens, as these devices form no part of our separating process. 

Vacuum Air suction does the separating—Vacuum Air suction elevates and conveys 
the powdered material to any storage point in the plant. This saves the cost of expen- 
sive handling machinery and the power cost for operation, 
as well as the initial maintenance expense of belting, 
shafting, elevators and conveyors. Besides these advan- 
tages all the space consumed by such equipment is available 
for more productive uses. The Raymond Paint Pulverizers 
with Air Separators allow no waste of product and leave 
no tailings to be reground. No dust escapes to choke and 
poison the men in the grinding room, which room is as free 
from dust as any office in a city skyscraper. 

The Raymond Mill is peculiarly the paint manufacturers 
ideal grinding equipment. White Lead in dry state was 
never ground satisfactorily until it was accomplished in the 
Raymond Mills. No other mill will separate blue lead and 
impurities in the grinding of lead oxide and litharge. P.G. 
colors may be ground without danger of taking fire in the 
Raymond Mill. 

These are the features which make the Raymond Mill 

= : — = so good as to command attention from those who desire 
ital is mate ar bist colecor "the most efhcient, most economic paint grinding depart- 
ments. 

This Mill may save you thousands of dollars. Won’t you investigate it to prove whether 
it may help solve your grinding problems? 

Every plant installed on a guarantee basis means that if we fail to show an efliciency worthy 
of your approval you need not pay for the equipment and we will remove it without expense to 
you. 








; d f RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 
We design special machinery and methods Sen or 1303 No. Branch Street, Chicago, III. 


for Pulverizing, Grinding, Separating and this Book Please send me your book on Modern Methods of Pulverization and 


Air Separation. 


Conveying all powdered products. We 
manufacture Automatic Pulverizers, Roller ye=— > Name..... 
Mills, Vacuum Air Separators, Crushers, T d Street... 
Special Exhaust Fans and Dust Collectors. oday oe 
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Atlas Fastolite Reds 





L. Martin Company/CARMINE and 


1849-1913 


LAMPBLACKS 





Sixty-four years’ reputation behind each 
package. Sixty-four years’ steady and con- 
tinuous growth. During this time we have 
seen many concerns come and go. 

We have throughout this lengthy period 
kept to the front, and have been enabled to 
build up the largest bulk and package Lampblack 
business in the world, and why? Because of 
Quality, Purity, Uniformity, Constant Watch- 
ful Attention to the little details that make 
business worth while cautiously avoiding vain 
boasts and wordy pyrotechnics, insisting on 
the one and only essential to every buyer— 
Absolute Satisfaction. Think of the leading 
manufacturers of Paints and Varnishes and 
you have the list of our Patrons. 

CAN YOU AFFORD NOT 
TO TRY OUR BLACKS P 


We Originated Germantown Lampblack 
in Germantown, Philadelphia, and 
are the Sole Manufacturers — 
of the Famous 


OLD STANDARD, EAGLE, PYRAMID 
AND GLOBE GERMANTOWN BRANDS 


Why Buy the “Near Brand” 
when the Best is Procurable? 


Head Office: 
81 Fulton Street - New York 


Four Factories: 
CINCINNATI 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


PHILADELPHIA JOHNS ONBURG 


CARMINE LAKES 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prussian, Chinese, Milori 
and Soluble Blues 
and Other Dry Colors 


H. KOHNSTAMM G&G CO. 
87 and 89 Park Place, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 26 and 28 N. Franklin St. 


ROSIN 
OILS 


Varnishes, Pitch, 
Ink Oils, Etc. 


SOUTHERN OIL & INK CO, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 














Paint Trade 
Company. 

Howard Elting:—This report states 
that in the paint and varnish trade 
there is invested four hundred millions 
of dollars, and up to the present time 
this company of ours has insured one 
and one-half millions of dollars. We 
are all interested in this company, and 
if it were in our own line of business, 
we would do considerable work in try- 
ing to sell more people. Why is it we 
cannot sell more people? This is a gold 
mine, and any of us who have insur- 
ance in this company are saving. 
money. It seems to me that if there 
are seventy-nine manufacturers in our 
organization, it might be well to get 
these men together in a meeting and 
show them they are not taking full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities and save 
all of the money they could save out of 
this insurance company. I think it isa 
splendid thing,and has made good prog- 
ress in three years. I thipk we shoula 
take more insurance in it. I should 
like to see a joint meeting of all the 
manufacturers of the paint, oil and 
varnish business to see whether we 
cannot take more insurance in this 
company and derive greater benefit 
from it. 

M. S. Clapp:—Mr. Elting was one of 
the directors when the company start- 
ed, and he knows the foundations upon 
which the company is built and the 
method of conducting its business. We 
hope to get Mr. Elting back, or some 


Mutual Fire Insurance 


OIL PAINT 


margins. The cost of manufacturing 
white lead has materially increased dur- 
ing the past few years. Wages have 
advanced and a new factor of cost has 
developed from the enactment, in vari- 
ous States of compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability laws, and the voluntary 
adoption, by practically the entire corrod- 
ing industry, of workmen’s welfare and 
Sanitary regulations. In these latter 
features there has been a very marked 
development, attended not only by large 
initial outlays, but fixed charges of im- 
portance. The resultant benefits to the 
health of the workmen have been most 
gratifying, and it is a certainty that this 
cost has come to stay. 

Notwithstanding enhanced costs, the 
change in the selling list was made until 
a sharp rise in pig lead prices occurred, 
forcing an advance in the list of one-half 
cent per pound, 

Quite generally, the trade appears to 
have adopted the recommendation of this 
association that the use of the words 
‘white lead,’’ as applied to brands of 
paste paint, be restricted to the strictly 
pure article. 

Sales of dry carbonate of lead to all 
classes of consumers have shown gains 
over 1912. Competition is extremely keen 
on this article and has brought the sell- 
ing price down to what is practically the 
cost of production, 

BASIC SULPHATE OF LEAD. 


The use of this important pigment con- 
tinues to expand, and statistics will prob- 
ably show a record consumption. As in 
the case of other lead products, compe- 


tition has been very strong and the 
margins small. 
LEAD OXIDES. 


The 


litherage 


sales of red lead and 
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this and the two co-operating organiza- 
tions of paint and varnish manufacturers. 
The fifth annual report of that joint 
committee, by Mr. Arthur Somers, who 
at much personal sacrifice has been the 
efficient chairman since the adoption of 
his co-operative plan and policy as the 
immediate result of the Cleveland con- 
ference in 1908, will doubtless follow in 
due course in this convention. 


The chairman of your Committee on 
Legislation has been actively identified 
with the Central Legislative Committec 
and he deems it proper to state that the 
alert and intelligent assistance that has 
been extended the Central Legislative 
Committee by them and their associates 
in the varicus clubs, and by individua 
members in many cases, whenever called 
upon, have constituted the chief moral 
support and encouragement and the most 
vital and substantial practical co-opera- 
tion that the Central Committee has had 
in its arduous responsibilities for the 
protection and promotion of the trade’s 
interests as they might be injured or ad- 
vanced by proposed legislation 

The fact also should be emphasized that 
in the prosecution of these duties there 
has been the earnest effort to trouble the 
whole trade as little as possible and to 
confine each situation into a zone of in 
terest and effort as small as possible— 
which this alertness of the trade, and 
especially of the individual members in 
the South, has made practicable. 


In the convention of this association, 
in New York, a year ago, the recom- 
mendations of two committees were re- 
ferred to your Committee on Legislation, 
viz., that of the Committee on Linsced 
Oil, ‘‘to secure proper and uniform laws 
in all the States for the regulations and 
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approval by the association, were con- 
strued as a renewed and more definite 
declaration for constructive efforts to se- 
cure legislation creditable to its sponsors 
and effective in abolishing whatever re- 
maining abuses there may be, that legis- 
lation can abolish, 

The efforts that have been made this 
year to secure such legislation are to be 
discussed by the chairman of the Central 
Legislative Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Allen W, Clark, Chairman, 
L, A. Moore, 
B. R. Patterson, 
T. B, Coleman, 


Geo, L. Gould, 
John Baeder, 

Ww. S. Flynt, 
John M. Peters, 
S. K, Felton, 
Chas. D. Wettach, 
L. E. Pier, 

J, H. McNulty, 
R. W. Evans, 

J. Gordon Taylor, 
F. E, Pile 


John G. McMurtry, 
Cc. C. Mammele, 

J. Frank Boydell, 
R. D. Annis, 

A. Clemens, 

EF’, Hauck, 

J. F. Kurfees, 


The Secretary:—The report is re- 
ferred to the convention as a matter of 
information by the Board of Control. 

The President:—Under the circum- 
stances no further action is necessary 
on this report. 

We will now take up the report of the 





man just as good, out of Chicago on 
our Board of Directors. 
Howard Elting:—That is dodging the 


issue. I think we should have a meet- 
ing of all the men who are actual 
stockholders in this company. 

The President:—I made it a point 
last winter when I went to different 
clubs to talk favorable of our insur- 
ance companies, describing its ad- 


vantages, and I understand that I have 
done some good missionary work in 
that line. We should all carry some 
insurance in this company. Last year 
we got back a portion of our premium, 
based on the prices we are paying the 
stock companies. ‘ 

The motion is to accept the report as 


read with the recommendations con- 
tained therein. (Motion put and car- 
ried.) 


The President:—We will now take up 
the report of the Lead Products Com- 
mittee, F, M. Carter, chairman. 

The secretary read the report. 


Report of Lead Products Committee. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation: 

BASIC CARBONATE OF LEAD. 
Sales of white lead in oil promise to 
attain satisfactory figures in 1913. All 
corroders report a good business done, 


with difficulty in some quarters to produce 
enough to supply the demand. 
Much complaint is heard of inadequate 


President Daniels’ Dinner to 


would indicate a most prosperous condl- 
tion in the arts and industries where lead 
oxides are used. 

To sum up, the manufacturers of the 
three classes of lead products commented 
upon above have enjoyed a year of satis- 
factory tonnage and could look back at 
1913 with gratification were it not for the 
narrow margins on which they have 
worked. 

F. M. Carter, Chairman, 
J. Gordon Taylor, 
S..M. Evans. 


The Secretary—The report is referred 
to the convention as a matter of in- 
formation bw the Board of Control, 

The President:—Under the circum- 
stances there will be no action on the 
report. The next report will be that of 
the Committee on Legislation, Allen 
W. Clark, chairman. 

Mr. Clark presented the report. 
Report of the Committee on Legis- 

islation. 


President, and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

The legislative matters affecting the 
trade that are not within the scope and 
province of the other standing committees 
of this association are chiefly those in 
connection with the bills proposed to 
enact laws to regulate the sale of paint 
and allied products by prescribing forms 
of labels. For several years the trade's 
interests in such bills have been repre- 
sented by the Central Legislative Com- 
mittee, composed of eighteen members of 


Mr. 


the Board of Control. 


sales of linseed oil’’; and that of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Committee, viz.: 
“ , , the question of net weights and 
full measure goods, together with the 
question of eliminating misstatements of 
any kind either in labels, advertising 
matter or other literature. Paint manu- 
facturers quite generally have abolished 
short weight and measure and have dis- 
continued statements which may have 
appeared on labels or other printed mut- 


ter in the past and which might have 
been construed as misleading. The prac- 
tice of putting up short weights and 


measure and the practice of miss(ate- 
ments of any kind should be entirely re- 
moved from the industry, and their re- 
moval can be materially expedited by the 
influence of members of the association 
who are interested in grinding, jobbing or 
dealing.”’ 

These recommendations were duly 
brought to the attention of the chairman 
of the Central Legislative Committee; al- 
so the recommendation of the Committee 
on Legislation approved by that conven- 
tion, viz., that the trade “‘should accept 
its responsibility even more fully and 
should extend its more hearty co-opera- 
tion everywhere in securing sane legisla- 
tion to prevent misbranding and kindred 
abuses.”’ 

All these were in complete harmony 
with the spirit and efforts of the Central 
Committee in former years, and with 
Chairman Somers’ earnest words ex- 
pressed while submitting his report at the 
New York convention, Accordingly, all 


these recommendations by these three 
standing committees of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, in 


their earnest emphasis and their implied 


Linseed Oil Committee, William O. 
Goodrich, chairman. 


Mr. Goodrich presented the report. 
Report of Linseed Oil Committee. 


Mr. President Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, und Varnish Asso- 
clation’— 

Precedent has rather established the 
practice of making the report of your 
Committee on Linseed Oil largeiy one vf 
statistics, and there seems to be nothing 
at this time which should prevent the 
precedent being followed. 


and 
Oil 


The linseed crop for the year ending 
August 1, 1913, has for the first time in 
several years been bountiful; not only 


in our own country, but in all the linseed- 


growing world, with the result that a 
condition bordering on starvation has 
been relieved—the channels into which 
the trade was wont to flow have again 
been filled from Nature’s plentiful horn, 
and the ‘“‘slough of despond’’ that some 
of us had fallen into is once more the 
flowing stream of healthy business. 
During the period of greatest stress 


many more or less (mostly less) valuable 
substitutes were employed in the endeavor 


to replace the lack of linseed oil. The 
failure to find any adequate substitute 
could not, we believe, be more clearly 
demonstrated than by the avidity with 
which the users of linseed oil have ab- 
sorbed the product of this—the largest 
crop we have had in many years. 

The final government estimate of this 
crop in the United States is 28,000,000 


bushels, which is probably two or three 
million bushels too low. Canada, a re- 
cent factor in the linseed trade, raised a 
crop of approximately 22,000,000 bushels 
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EFFICIENCY 


In buying is getting your money’s worth. 


DO YOU BUY @I/NKe@ 


VARNISH Uh f | EFFICIENCY 
BO pbed 1913 In selling gives full value for money received. 


ee || DO YOU SELL @tNKe6 
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CHALCO has established a new standard of EFFICIENCY for 
Paint and Varnish Remover. 
ppt TS i You can buy cheap removers but there is only one CHALCO 
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PATENTED JULY 1, 1913 


SOME CHALCO DISTRIBUTORS 








The Kennedy Company ..........60cccceeccceccsseneeeceecess MOMZOMECEY, Alabama James Jacobs......... te eeeeeeseees ee eee scenes beueseey “Troy. New York 
Crawford Paint and Paper Company.................... Lithh Roe kK, Arkansas Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works .............. w ilming ston, North Carolina 
I CII lick. enicccsceensecescen  rvssecooee San Francisco, California REO POND CIMINO ooccccccccccccecccescescgssscocccose Charlotte, North Carolina 
American Wallpaper and ‘Paint ¢ ompany ieeeeeeess.. MMartford, Connecticut Schunk-Marquardt Company ....... ... vecsussceees eeecces .. Toledo, ohio 
Zigiatzki-Marks Company....... ceveeeeeee., Waterbury, Connecticut Richmond Brothers .. iseesusedy coop erme’ Cincinnati, Ohio 
James Bradtord © ompany ox ; ‘ (icaeeees Ledeen 7-4 Delaware Whe R, F, Johnston Paint Com pany. vaetivenanwae > Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hugh Reilly Company.. Stenvis : ; ‘ vee eeccecessseee. Washington, D.C. The Painters® Supply Company. 6669600006645 56-006 6 © me s.06s 6u.caac teen ae 
D. J. Conroy Company ............ sesesce ea .... Jacksonville, F lorida The Warren Paint Company ......... eencneesesen : . Columbus, Ohio 
Tripod Paint Company. ................cccesissesscccveces “= Atlanta, Georgia Onyx Paint Company ..........-........ eadevestseee- ee! Os . Colum bus, Ohio 
William Beach Hardware Company. I Colum bus, Georgi mee Urwin DEwe: & Vimeo CG... 2... ccccccscscccvecseses ; a Dayton, ¢hio 
Neal-Blun Company ...... Susavssigeanseearen Savanmah, Georgia F. P. Balley Drug Company pene rrr ‘Tanesville, Ohio 
Sargent Paint Company................- oki swe ereee Indianapolis, Indiana Alexander Drug Company.. veseeeseees.. Oklahoma € ity. Oklahoma 
Fort Wayne Drug ¢ ompany oe eke med .Fort Wayne, Indiana I. = aster Paint and Glass € company. = ..... Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
James B, Day & Company.......... svekbkvenae wes Looe Chicago, Hlinois 6° £.. Thompson Pottsville ° eeaveaes ; Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
Cc, >’ Rogge Company.......... Sasa evansdasccvivashenie a Des Moines, lowa marticy Hardware Company ......... : sessecccs cme eOeEarn rh. Pennsylvania 
fs MEMBOW GE BOM 2... .ccccccccse iesdertsesee Cee RESe Davenport, lowa 0. ¢,. F, Rhea Paint Company. pianereevess oe Pittsburgh, Penmsylvania 

: i. Hill & Company ...... cabde aeeaes Sexhawwens Topeka, Kansas ©. Schrack & Com pany . Loos... ...- IP Ihilade Iphia, Pennsylvania 
ek oes aulbe rt Company. Kis seeteisebewewngs ‘Louisville, ® entucky r ‘ulton, Mehring Hauser Company paneerivedea ati York, Penusylvania 
Mm. Augustin.. ce ceecceecssueeeeseees NOW Orleans, Louisiana B. FF, Ruth & C ompany . ceccesseeeeeeeess.. Beading, Penmsylvania 
Charles M, Hay ‘Paint Cc ompany. Sv bbbapAndCOcaN Shwe oeeevanEEEE Portiand, Maine Olive r Johnson & C ompany err ere ivakosner als _Pr ovidence, Rhode Island 
eg recs t eens hcbe eves edetsensecvereasiecssasé genes Baltimore, Maryland Leland Moore Paintand Oil Company ....... Cc a ston, South Carolina 
Gould & Cutler Corporation................... -.......... Boston, Massachusetts Cole Paint and Glass Company...... piadeneeae a mphiss Tennessce 
Michigan Brokerage Company.....................6.-........- Bay City, Michigan Ht. A, Carroll & Company. ; Roh take are te ; Memphis, ‘Tennessce 
The A. &.. Leakey COMAIPARY. .... 2... .0ccc.ccccee cece As Kalamazoo, Michigan Southern Door and Glass Com pany. puvsieasenen Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & C ompany. coccecvecceeceecodcese She URES EEnEOneee Pratt Paintand Paper Company ................... pas Dz tMas, Texas 
MeDonald Paintand Glass C ompany.. j news .Kansas City, Missouri - hopmeyer Manufacturing and i Supply c pre my ............ Houston, Texas 
Mound City Paint and Color C ompany_ invents St, Louis, Missouri MI. Miller ...... 5 ‘ Austin, Texas 
Van Sickle Glassand Paint Company............0  ccceeeuee LincolIm, Nebraska ¥ red Hummert. canvases cae ; jie San Antonio, Texas 
Rosths Glassand PaintCompany. ave wabal "" Lincoln, Nebraska W. E. Greene Company . : eves Neaee Burlington, Vermont 
. A. Woolsey Paint and Color C ompany. sone we racy City, New Jersey Tanner Paint and OC ompany BURGH UPARRCENdive bane Richmond, Virginia 
5: J. Hockenjos Company... ..--..06 eee ee cere eeeee eee eee eeeees Newark, New Jersey Jenkins Paint and ene - pi evesvaseeenawsem ... Norfolk, Virginia 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Company...............6 660 e eee E Imira, New York T. C, Esser Company ee Lecsetestvssvesereee-+e- MilWaukee, Wisconsin 
EE ES PEST TTT ET UT T Terre Tee Schenectady, New York Kle in-Statz Cc ompany. i dhekenduinateeneeee Madison, Wisconsin 
Alexander Gramt?s SOK. ........... ccc cee ceeeeeeeeeeeweere eee Syracuse, New York Spence-MeCord Drug € Company. jeesennisnsackaeeewnss LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Long Island City, New York i RCD ahi clan a Sob on bua de avd x eatey anguilla ak@uenee ten Havana, Cuba 


The Thibaut & Walker Company ........... 


Read this Notice and Avoid a ise Suit 


E have begun action in the United States Courts for the purpose of upholding our patent on ‘‘Cement 

Filler ’’ and ‘‘Cement Floor Paint’’ No. 813,841, and we are reliably informed that a number of 
large paint and varnish manufacturers are co-operating in the defence. 

We hereby give notice of our intention to proceed legally against all unauthorized manufacturers of 
products infringing our said patent, as well as against consumers buying and using infringing Cement Fillers 
and Cement Floor Paints not made by us, or one of our licensees. 

In purchasing any paint for application to cement or concrete floors, be sure that it bears a label read- 
ing ‘‘Made under the TOCH patent No. 813,841.’’ We have agents in every large city of the United 
States, and a number of licensees, from whom our ‘‘ Cement Filler’’ and ‘‘ Cement Floor Paint’’ can be 
obtained for prompt delivery, and strongly urge the inadvisability of buying and using any material not so 
labeled during the pendency of this suit, simce any bond of indemnity given you by any unauthorized manu- _ 
facturer will not protect you against a law suit. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
320 Fifth Avenue ‘ ‘ ’ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 





“TOCKOLITH” (Patented) “TOXEMENT” (Patented) 
“LIQUID KONKERIT” (Patented) “R.1.W.” DAMP RESISTING PAINTS 


“CEMENT FILLER” (Patented ) “TOXLOXPORE,” Copyrighted 
“CEMENT FLOOR PAINT” (Patented) “EVERLITE KOATING,” Copyrighted 


and many original preservative and decorative compositions 
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Players and Visitors, Ladies’ Golf Tournament, Interlachen Club 
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66 a 
e Around-t 
Co A New Era Steel Ba 
|) a rt I e shipped by the Unic 
Express, Around the 


contents was 555 pounds. T 
February 7th, 1913, arriving 1 
cisco February 15th, via S.S. Mongolia, arrived in Hong Kong, China, March 25th, regi 
Hamburg, via S.S. Yorck, arriving in Hamburg May 5th, left Hamburg May 12th, v™@ 
York in good condition on May 22nd, 1913. Distance traveled 23,000 miles, time 1159, 
Barrel” was exhibited at the I.P.M.A. Convention, held at Cleveland, September 16ti, 











Especially Adapted 


Paints and Varnishes 
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eWorld 


rel was filled with petroleum and 


1 Petroleum Co., via Wells Fargo 
World! The weight of barrel and 


2 New Era Steel Barrel was started from Chicago 

San Francisco February 12th. Left San Fran- 
upped Hong Kong, April Ist, to Manilla and 
v@a S.S. Kaiser Augusta Victoria, arrived in New 
5 days. The New Era “Around the World Steel 
th to 18th, 1913. 






The New Era 
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Withstood the hardest test ever 
given a steel barrel 
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TOLEDO STEEL BARREL CO. 
Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 





Please quote us prices on: 







New Era Barrels 
Bull Dog Drums 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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P.M. P. OIL 


The Highest Grade of Special Linseed Oil 


for Varnishes and Paints. 





Refined Mechanically. No Acids or Alkalies Used 
in Refining. 


AMERICAN LINSEED COMPANY, 


100 William St., New York Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
ST. Louis, CLEVELAND, MINNEAPCLIS, BALTIMORE, SAN FRANCISCO, BUFFALO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, CRE., RICHMOND, TOLEDO, BOSTON, DETROIT, 
CINCINNATI, PITTSBURGH, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, SIOUX CITY, DES MOINES 


Upon application to our New York Office we will mail a Treatise on Linseed Oil and 
Simple Tests for Adulteration. 





Carbon Gas Black Vine Black 
Lamp Black Charcoal 
Ivory Black Mineral Black 
Bone Black Photogravure 
Drop Black Plate Blacks 
Frankfort Black Etc., Etc. 

We make 


BLACKS 


of every description for all known purposes. 





BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, New York 











this year, most of which has been ex- 
ported to Kurope or consumed in Canada. 


it is, hewever, a comforting feeling to 
know that we have so large an area 
capable of such productivity so near at 
hand In view of the rapid growth of 
Canada as a linseed } roducer, the ques- 
tion of the tariff becomes interesting. 


The crop year just ended has seen the 
inauguration of a new President, a new 
Congress, and a new party, with avowed 


prin ipies about taritm retorm. In. the 
Underwood bill. now penaing. the ‘V’ vs 
and Means Committee of the House 


lavorea a oll reducing the ducy on 
seed from 25 cents per bushel, with draw- 
back on the cake exported, to 20 cents 
per pusnel, without drawback, ana linseed 
oil from 15 eents ver gallon to 12 cents 
per gallon, The bill passed the House in 
this manner and is now before the Senate, 
where the Finance Committee has amend- 
eu tee linseed schedule to read 15 cents 
per bushel on seed and 10 cents per gallon 
on oil. In this form it will probably pass. 

Whether this reduction in the protection 
offered the grower of linseed will affect 
the crop in this country adversely is a 
question which your committee does not 
feel qualified to answer. Prices generally 


lial X- 


have risen considerably throughout the 
world during the last decade, and it is to 
be hoped that sufficient inducement can 
still be held out to the farmers in the 


Northwest to continue the growing of lin- 
seed as one of their standard crops. 

The campaign of education which the 
piint grinders and oil manufacturers have 
been carrying on for two or three seasons 
Lack, through Professor EK. Ll. Bolley, of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
has been actively pushed during the past 
season, end while space will not permit 
any detailed statement of the work done 
being given here, there is ample evidence 
of the vigorous camnaien Professor Bo1- 
ley has carried on, in his interesting and 
comprehensive report to the Linseed 





Crushers’ Association under date of Au- 
gust 15. 

The linseed crop of 1913 just now ma- 
turing bids fair to be at least one-third 
smaller than its predecessor. The gov- 
ernment report of August 9 shows a pro- 
spective crop of 77.4 per cent. of normal, 
compared with 87.5 per cent. last year 
and 82.9 per cent. average for the past 
nine years, with an indicated yield of ‘8.5 
bushels per acre, compared with %8 
bushels per acre last year. 

The area planted is estimated at 2,425.- 


00) acres, which at the indicated yield of 
s.3 bushels per acre will produce a crop 
of 20.000.000 bushels. That there's many a 
slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip. however, 
is an old maxim which it would be well 
to keen in mind when comsidering figures 
or estimates about so slippery an article 


as tinseed, espe ially just at this period 
of its growth. The chance for any im- 
provement in the condition of the crop 
after this date (August 20) is small, and 
in consequence, assuming the figures 


given are correct, they should be regard- 
ed as a maximum of the ultimate yield 

On account of the general business de- 
pression during the past few months it 
would not be at all surprising if less 
linseed oil was used this vear than Inst 
year, and in the light of this possibility 
a 20000,000-bushel crop, together with a 
surplus of 3,000,000 or 4.000.000 bushels cor- 
ried over in oil and seed, would probably 
carry us through another year. From all 
reports, the world’s crop of linseed oil 
will be smaller this vear than last yvea:. 
and as it is probable that we shall need 
some seed from Conada, Furope will be 
the dominant factor in fixing linseed 
prices this coming year. 

Your committee would like to report 
some progress in the matter of uniform 
laws in the different States with refer- 
ence .o linseed oil, but while there have 
heen some new laws passed in various 
States defining pure linseed oil, little or 
nothing has heen accomplished looking 
toward uniformity tn the regulation and 
sale of linseed oil in the United States. 

Resnectfully submitted, 
William O. Goodrich, Chairman: 


be. Cc. Warner, 
lL. M. Leffingwell. 
At the conclusion of the report Mr. 
Goodrich said:—Since this report was 


written we have heard to-day that the 
duty on flaxseed has been taxed at 
Washington at twenty cents per bushel 


and that the duty on linseed oil has 
been put at ten cents per gallon. 
The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 


trol refers the report to the association 
as a matter of information. 

The President:—That being the case, 
there is no further action necessary to 
be taken. 

We will now take up the report of the 
Master Painters Committee, L. T. Min- 
heart, chairman. 

Mr. Minheart presented the report. 
of Master Painters Commit- 

tee. 


and Gentlemen 
Oil and 


Report 


Mr. President 
tional Paint, 
cintion: 

In ite lineuage of a promine. maga 
nice published in the interest of the iias 
fer painters, “The great Auditorium in 
the city of Denver, de orated with Armeri- 
can and British flags, wore a gala appear- 
ance at the opening session of the twenty- 


of the 
Varnish A 





7 


ninth annual convention of the Inter- 
ational Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the Umited 
States and Canada, on Tuesday morning, 
February 4, 1913. As the hour set for the 
formal opening drew near, the nall rap- 
idly filled with a represent*tive gatherin’ 
of well-known master painters from all 
sections of the Unite! Stetes and Canada 


as well, while the first tier of boxes was 
occupied by the ladies who had come to 
grace the convention with their pres- 
ence.”” This, in part, describes the open- 
ing of one of the most satisfactory and 
best attended conventions that was ever 
held by this great ossociation. 

The cordial welcome = and 
treatment extended to your 
could not fail but impress 
who were so fortunate 
President Morley in his address referred 
particularly to the cordiality that exists 
between our associations and to the re- 


courteous 
committee 
those of wus 
as to be present 


ception given to their committee at our 
meeting held in New York one year ago. 


In the repert of Mr. Baxter, chairman of 
that committee (whom you will all re- 
member as being an exceedingly pleasing 


OIL PAINT AND 


talker), he 
sociation, 

association 
cordial 
Paint, 


refers very kindly to our as- 
and recommends ‘that their 
strive in future to maintain 
relationship with the National 
Oil and Varnish Association."’ 
These words, gentlemen, carry consider- 
able meaning, and these relations should 
assist in the solution of many questions 
that come before these two bodies. 

Your chairman was called upon, and, 
after presenting the greetings of our 
president and our membership, tersely 
touched upon some of our work and the 
good that was being accomplished by our 


organization. He was also honored by 
heing ecnlled upon at the banquet which 
was given the last evening of the meei- 


Ing. 


President Morley’s aderess, as well as 


the papers read by the various members, 
proved extremely interesting, and many 
matters of inteerst to our membership 
were ciscussed, as you have no doult 
found by reading the published reports. 
A very important matter that was dis- 
ussed at this convention was the ques- 
tion of manufacturers’ exhibits. The sen- 
timent seems to have been gaining ground 
thet these exhibits should be eliminated 
from all future national conventions, and 
a resolution to that effect was intre- 
duced and carried. The question of ra’s- 
ing funds te finance the conventions of 
their association was referred to the /x- 


later meeting 
Erie, on July 
recommen 'a- 


which, at a 
Point. Lake 
report and 


ecutive Board, 
held at Cedar 
21, adopted the 


fion of the Committee on “Ways and 
Means.” ‘This report provides that manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers may he- 
come associate members upon the pay- 
ment “of $50 annual dues, which will en- 
title them to all the privileges of the 
convention excent that of voting; ard it 
is further recommended that the solicit- 
ing or accepting of contributions from 
YPaotiactuvers, jobbers or dealers be pos- 
itively prohibited. It permits. however. 
eniertrinments on the part of associate 
members or others, providing such en- 
tertainment be approved by a committee 
uppotinted by the president. The udop- 
tion of this resolution we believe to be 
wue of the most progressive steps that 
has ever been taken by any associatior. 
It will certainly add to the dignity of 


the annual meetings, and will be accepted 


by every one asa step in the right direc- 
tion. We hope that other organizatiocs 
will follow in the footsteps of the Master 


Pointers. 
We believe that only good can come 
this exchange of courtesies between 


of 
our 


organizations, and no doubt meny an oc- 
easion will present itself where one of 
the others will berefit materially. 

J. T. Minehart, Chairman; 

HW. F. Brooks, 

T. Rh. Keister 

WwoR. MeFarland, 

Oo. G. Olson, 


The Secretary:—This report is refer- 
red to the association by the Board of 
Control a matter of information. 

The President:—That being the case, 
no further action on the report will be 
necessary. 


as 


THIRD SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 1 


President Daniels called the meeting 
to order at 10.15 o'clock 

The President:—The first business 
this morning will be the report of 


Deceased 
Schnell is 


Memoriats to 
which H. J. 


Committee on 
Members, of 
chairman. 

The report 


was read by E. R. Drake. 


Committee on Memorials 
Members, 


of 
of Deceased 


Report 


Presideat and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— ; : 
Inasmuch as we pass throngh this life 


Mr. 


but onee, it is well that we should so 
conduct ourselves during that single pas= 
sage that when we come to its end our 
records May not cause regret to our- 


selves or shame to those we leave behind. 

On looking back over the year just 
closed we are brought to a realization of 
the irreparable losses our association has 
sustained through death, and our sorrow 
is great, but there is consolation in the 
fact that our deceased members had so 
lived that when they came to draw the 
draperies of their couches about them 
and fall into a sleep from which thev 
are not to wake in this world, their re- 
spective communities mourn the death of 
valuable men and public-spirited citizens. 

Any organization may well be proud to 
have numbered in its ranks such men as 
the following biographical sketches show 


our late co-workers to have been, 
oO. H, PICHER, 
1845-1912 
©. H. Picher, president of the Picher 


Lead Company, Joplin, Mo., died October 
4, 1912, at Pasadena, Cal., his death being 
due to cancer of the stomach. Mr. Picher 
was born in Madison, Ind., in 184, At the 
age of ten he removed to Galesburg, Ill... 
where he attended the Knox Academy 
and later Knox College, from which he 
wus graduated in 1864. Mr. Picher served 


as first lieutenant of the One Hundred 
and Thirty-seventh Regiment of Illinois 
Volunteers, serving until the close of 
the war, at which time he returned to 
Galesburg. For a short while he was 
tutor of Greek, Latin and higher mathe- 
matics at Knox College, but in 1866 he 


removed to Springfield, Mo., to study law, 
and a year later was admitted to the bar. 
In 1874 Mr. Picher removed to Chicago, 
where he practiced law, but a year later 
he went to Joplin and engaged in mining 


and smelting with his brother, W. H. 
Picher. In addition to Mr. Picher’s in- 
terest in the Picher Lead Company, he 
was connected with various companies 
owning and operating mining lands and 
was identified with various financial in- 
stitutfons. Mr. Picher’s great mental and 
business capacity was combined with a 
most rugged moral force, his character 
stimulated to activity and strength all 
with whom he came in contact, and in 


the fulness and richness of his life he did 
that which many promise but few per- 
torm—shared not only his prosperity but 
his business with the men who were with 
him in the early struggle to survive. He 
was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church and was a thirty-second degree 
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Mason. Mr, Picher is survived by his 
widow, one son, Oliver Sheppard Picher, 
who is president of the Picher Lead Com- 
pany, and one daughter, 


CHAS. A. 
1S851—1918 

Charles A. Childs, proprietor of the 
paint and color business carried on under 
the name Chas. M. Childs & Co., died at 
his home in New York city December 23, 
1912. Mr. Childs was one of the pioneers 
in the paint and color trade of this city, 
his father, Chas. M. Childs, being one of 


CHILDS, 


the founders of the old‘ firm of Jessup & 
Childs, which later became Chas. M. 
Childs and still later Chas, M. Childs & 
Co. The subject of this sketch entered 


the paint business about 1875, a few days 
later upon the death of his father he suc- 
ceeded to the management of the _ busi- 
Mr. Childs took qn active interest 
in the direction of the business until two 
or three years ago, when his health failed 
und he was foreed to give up a good part 
of his activity. He was one of the oldest 
members of the New York Yacht Club, 
a governor of the Union Club and a mem- 
ber of the Lawyers’ Club. Mr. Childs is 
survvied by his widow and one sister. 


ness. 


MICHAEL EHRET, 





ISB2—1015. 

Michael Ehret, the pioneer in the man.- 
ufacture of coal-tar products, died from 
Bright's disease at his home in Phila- 
delphia February 17, 193. Mr. Ehret was 
born in Philadelphia in 1832, and although 
identified with the manufacture of coal- 
tar products since he was a young man, 
in later years his other interests became 
equally important and varied. Mr. Ehret 


was chairman of the Barrett Manufactur- 
ing Company, president of the Warren- 
Ehret Company and the Ehret Magnesia 
Manufacturing Company. At the time of 
his death he was a director of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Northern Liberties, of 
the Vulcanite Portland Cement Company, 
a director, as well as secretary, of the 
Crew-Levick Company, and director of 
the Houston Manufacturing Company, 
He was a member of the Union League, 
the Philadelphia Country Club and was 
a Knight Templar. Mr. Ehret is survived 
7 his widow, two sons and three daugh- 
ers, 


JOHN A 
we 


CASEY, 
1913. 

John A, Casey, one of the oldest active 
members of the naval stores trade in 
New York, died suddenly at his home in 
Brooklyn, March 19, 1913. Mr. Casey was 
born in Ireland in 1833 and came to this 
country when a lad three years old. His 
early education was received in the 
schools of Brooklyn and later in Jersey 
City. Prior to Mr. Casey's entrance into 
naval stores circles he learned the sail- 
making trade and was known as an ex- 
pert in this line when New York was 
frequented by merchant sailing vessels, 
While but a young man he left the sail 
business after receiving an appointment 
in the Department of Water and Sewers 
in Brooklyn. In_ 1866 he started a plant 
for the distillation of turpentine. His 
ability and sterling character soon found 


reflection in a steadily increasing busi- 
ness, and the trade bestowed upon him 
the nickname of ‘Honest John.*’ Aside 


from his business, Mr. Casey was a plain 
but religious man. He seldom missed a 
day from his factory in Brooklyn or his 
office on Front street, New York. He 
was a member of the Produce Exchange 
and was a charter member of St. Pat- 
rick’s Society of Brooklyn. Mr. Casey 
had no immediate family at the time of 
his death, , 


FREDERICK WILLIAM DIEVOK, 
1828—1015. 

Frederick William Devoe, president of 
the F. W. Devoe and C, T. Raynolds 
Company, New York, died at his home 
in that city on March 21, 1913. Mr, Devoe, 
who was one of the most widely ~-known 
men in the paint and varnish trades, was 
born in New York in_ 1828, In 184 he 
went to Spotswood as a clerk im a coun- 
try store. Three years later he accepted 
a clerkship with a firm of paint brokers 


in Wall street, New York. In 1852 he 
formed the firm of Raynolds & Devoe, 
which twelve years later was succeeded 
by F. W. Devoe & Co. Later the busi- 
ness was incorporated under its present 
name and Mr. Devoe continued as _ pres- 
ident and director up to the time of his 
death. In addition to Mr. Devoe's va- 
rious industrial activities he found time 
to devote to civie improvement and was 


actively interested in many philanthropic, 
scientific and commercial institutions, in- 
cluding the New York Juvenile Asylum, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Botanical 
Gardens, the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, the Historical Society, the 
Scientific Alliance and the St. Nicholas 
Society. He is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. 


WILLIAM E 


LUCAS, 
IS57—-1915 
William E. Lueas, president of John 
Lucas & Co., Ime., died at his home in 


Philadelphia on March %&, 1913, after an 
illness of five months, his death being due 


to a complication of diseases which had 
compelled his almost continued absence 
from business for several months. Mr, 


lucas’ enterprises and activities were by 
no means confined to trade circles, for 
during the years he resided in New York 
as manager of the Lucas interests in that 
city and since his return to Philadelphia 


in 19% he was looked upon as a leader 
in municipal and other movements cal- 
culated to improve business conditions 


Gibbs- 
father, 


zenerally. Mr. lucas was born in 
boro, N. J.. March 27, 187. His 





John Lucas, founder of the business in 
1849, started his son at the bottom of the 
ladder, the latter assuming the duties of 
office boy in 1873, but he rapidly mas- 
tered the details of the paint business, 
his ability being recognized in 1876 when 
he was sent to New York as assistant 
manager of the New York branch of the 
house. Three years later Mr. Lucas, al- 


though still a very young man, took over 
the New York business, conducting it un- 
der his own name for ten years, when it 
was put back again on the branch basis. 
He continued to conduct this important 
branch until 1996, when on account of the 
death of his brother Albert and his uncle, 
W. H. Lucas, who had been trustee of 


at 


a 


the business since the death of John 
Lucas in 11, he returned to Philadel- 
phia, and with his brother Harry became 
trustee of the business of John Lucas & 
Co. Harry Lucas died in April, 199, and 
Wm. E, Lucas became the sole trustee, 
continuing in that capacity until Decem- 
ber 1, 1912, when the business was incor- 
porated and he became its president. His 
exceptional ability and enthusiastic in- 
terest in organized business effort was 
manifested in many ways. At the time of 
his death he was president of the Mer- 
chants) and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Philadelphia and its active leader in 
many of its recent achievements. He was 
particularly interested in the trade ex- 
pansion movement and was instrumental 
in launching the various trade expan- 
sion trips which the merchants of Phila- 
delphia projected through the South and 
West. Mr. Lucas was for many years an 
active member of paint trade assocla- 
tions. He was president of the New 
York Paint, Oil gid Varnish Club in 1905- 
06. He was a life me:aber of the Manu- 


facturers’ Club; he was an_ ex-president 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, and at the time of 


his death was a member of the Board of 
Control of the Paint Manufacturers’ Club 
of Philadelphia and numerous other or- 


ganizations. Mr. Lucas is survived by 
his widow, a son, John Lucas, who is 


manager of the New York branch of John 


Lucas & Co. Inc, a daughter, five 
brothers and four sisters. 
PATRICK O'BRIEN, 


ISS7T—1913. 


Patrick O'Brien, president and founder 
of the O’Brien Varnish Works, South 
Zend, Ind., died at his home in that city 
August 10, 1913, following a long illness. 
Mr, O’Brien was born tn Thurles, Ire- 
land, June 11, 1837, and came to America 
with his parents in 1845. Mr. O'Brien’s 
first business experience was with Whit- 
ten & Conrad, carriage manufacturers, 
and later with Studebaker Bros., where 
he was in the paint department. In the 
early sixties he left the Studebakers and 
went to the war, but afterward returned 
to the company, remaining with it until 
1877. In 1878 Mr. O'Brien began manu- 
facturing varnish for himself tn a small 
way, and from that small beginning the 
O'Brien Varnish Company, of which he- 
was president at the time of his death 
resulted. Mr. O'Brien had a prominent 
part in politics in his own city, and 
served “as a member of a Common Coun- 
cil for several years. He served as chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the 
Northern Indiana State prison at Michi- 
gan City. Mr. O’Brien was a rominent 
nee _ -, ee of Coluonbemn, 

e is survive y his w r 
a ay daughters, ———— 

‘hile it is with a sense of sorr yr 
committee begs to record the foreaoines 
deaths of our members, we point with 
—. a a that this is the small- 
est death roil that has“bee 
our Organization. — 

During the past year there hav 
several deaths of men connected with the 
paint trade, but they were not affiliated 
with this association, and no reference is 
made to these deaths in this report, in 
accordance with the action of the asso- 
ciation at the meeting held in 199, when 
it was decided that the report of the 
Memorial Committee should be confined 


to the members of the association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Harry J, Schnell, Chairman. 
Edward R. Drake. 
George B. Heckel. 
The President:—The report will take 
its usual course and appear in the 
Year Book. 
Is Mr. Morley of the International 
Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators present? It has been 


customary to hear 

from that association 

vention. 

Address of J. W. Morley of the Inter- 
national Association of Master 
House Painters and Decora- 


from a delegate 
during our con- 


tors. 
J. W. Morley:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen.—I appear before you this 


morning to convey to you the greet- 
ings of the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada. I 
may say that these greetings are not 
of a formal character, but the voicing 


of the hearty sentiments of our mem- 
bers. We realize that the relations ex- 
isting between the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association and our asso- 
ciation are of the most cordial char- 
acter. They have been so in the past, 
and we believe that is true at the 


present time. We had a committee of 
your members who appeared before us 
at our Denver convention, and they so 
impressed us with their eloquence and 
oratory, and made us feel that’ the 
relations existing between us were of 
such a character, that it would take a 
good deal to sever these relations. I 
refer to Mr. Minheart, who presented 
your greetings to us in the most cor- 
dial manner. 

I am very glad to be here to-day. I 
did not expect to have the privilege 
of speaking to you to-day because Mr. 


Dewar, of Pittsburgh, whom yvu all 
know to be an orator of no mean 
standard, intended to convey these 
greetings which we desire to express, 
and he coutd have done it much better 
than + can. I am more of a worker 
than a talker, having been connected 
with the National Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators a 


good many years, and having had the 
privilege of passing through the chair 


very recently, an honor, I am sure, 
which any master painter must feel to 
be of the most exalted character. 
When I received the election to that 
high position it took me by storm. I 
could not reply to the sentiment that 
was expressed at that convention, It 


was so hearty and so full that it car- 
ried me off my feet. 
I believe, gentlemen, 


that if we 
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That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
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work heartily for the good of the 
cause, that we will get results every 
time. I just want to say, gentlemen, 
in passing, that body we represent, as 
you know, most of you I am sure—it 
is no new thing for us to appear be- 
fore you—comprises the best of the 


master painters, not only of the United. 


States, but in Canada, and we are 
striving in our weak and humble way 
to exalt and elevate our trade to such 
a Standard that it will be proficient 
and be able to use in the proper man- 
ner the materials which you gentiemen 
furnish. We are closely related. You 
furnish the materials we use and we 
believe you are in hearty sympathy 
with us in making that material of 
such a character that it will help us 
in our work, so that we will be able to 
perform it in a way pleasing to every 
one concerned. We believe you are 
bound to give us the purest and best 
materials you can possibly provide to 


enable us to do our work in such a 
way that it will reflect credit uppn 
you gentlemen who have provided the 
materials for our work. 

We trust the relations which are so 
cordial between us at the present time 
may grow even more so year by year 
until we may possibly—I venture the 


assertion that it is possible—meet in 
convention together and be one in in- 
terest, because our interests are of such 
a character that I think we could very 
nicely meet together on one common 
platform and discuss our matters to- 
gether. I am sure if that time ever 
arrives we will reach a point where it 
will be of advantage to both con- 
cerned. 

Let me paraphrase the words of the 
Mayor of the city who addressed you 
yesterday, that we may be as pure as 
your pure white lead, as smooth as 
your oil and as brilliant as your most 


brilliant varnish. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The President:—-On behalf of the asso- 
ciation, we thank Mr. Morley for his in- 
teresting address, and we want to send 


#reetings to your association, Mr. Morley 
from this great National Paimt, Oil and 
Varnish Association, to carry back to 
your people the good will of us all, know- 
ing that we must work together to build 
up your business as well as our own. 

The Secretary:—We have a letter from 
Mr. John Dewar, of Pittsburgh, who was 
one of the delegates appointed to attend 
this convention representing the Interna- 
tional Association of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States 
and Canada, regretting his inability to be 
present. He extends an invitation to our 
members to be present at the convention 
of that association at Indianapolis in 
February, 1914. 


Telegram from the Los Angeles 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 

To the National Paint, 
ciation:— 

The Los Angeles Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club regrets its inability to have suitable rep- 
resentation at Minneapolis. We extend our 
greetings to all. Hurrah for Louisville, 1914. 

Los Angeles Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 

The President:—Is the special com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a _ resolu- 
tion to the Los Angeles Club ready to 
report? 

R. V. Thomas:—Mr. President, the 
special committee presents the follow- 
ing report:— 


Resolutions to the Los Angeles 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 


Whereas, By the recent formation of the Los 
Angeles Paint, Oil and Varnish Club; and 

Whereas, By their recent accession to mem- 
bership in the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, the association is made truly na- 
tional from coast to coast; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention welcomes 
with pleasure this new addition to our happy 
family, and that our secretary be, and is, in- 
structed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to the Los Angeles Club with our heartiest 
ae and best wishes for their continued 
growth. 


Oil and Varnish Assv- 


Respectfully submitted, 


Luther Martin, 
Howard Elting, 
R. V. Thomas. 
M. S. Clapp:—l move the adoption 
of the resolution. (Motion seconded 


and carried.) 


The President:—We will now take 
up the further consideration of the 
committee reports. The next report 


will be that of the Naval Stores Com- 
mittee, A. J. Tweedy, chairman. 
The secretary read the report. 


Report of Naval Stores Committee. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
oa Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

Since the last convention of this asso- 
ciation the naval stores industry has seen 
some remarkable changes. 

In March of this year the trade learned 
with surprise that one of the large naval 
stores marketing companies of the South 
had suspended payments and the man- 
agement had been taken over by a com- 
mittee of bankers. This had a very de- 
pressing effect upon the industry, and it 
was thought by many that absolute de- 
moralization of prices would be the re- 
sult, and it was only by prompt action 
on the part of the various marketing com- 
panies that fair prices were maintained, 
and they have remained more or less firm 
since that time. In some respects the 
year has been a great disappointment to 
many, yet the failure of one has been the 
opportunity of a lifetime to others. 

Rosin.—The accumulation of stocks is 
heavier than it has ever been at Savan- 
nah and Pensacola, yet the sellers are of 
the opinion that we have seen the lowest 
prices. : 

Turpentine.—The low price of gum 
spirits of turpentine has made the substi- 
tute turpentine business a losing game, 
and only a few of the destructive distilla- 
tion turpentine manufacturers have been 
able to keep their plants running at a 
profit. 

During the year the prices of Carpentine 
have declined slowly but persistently, and 
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AND 


the demand for home and foreign con- 
sumption has been considerably less than 
previous years. 

At the beginning of this year there was 
between 16,000 and 17,000 barrels of turpen- 
tine on hand at the primary shipping 
points, as compared with 1,500 to 2, 
barrels about the same time in 1911, and 
the receipts for this season show an in- 
crease up to August of 3,728 casks over 
last season, and the stock on hand in 
Savannah alone is 40,885 barrels (50 gal- 
lons), as compared with 38,539 last year. 

Owing to the present unsettled condition 
of the industry, efforts toward curtailing 
the production are under way, and it is 
now believed that a limiting of the output 
will soon be noted. 

Your committee would call your atten- 
tion to the producing experiments being 
conducted in Arizona, California and Col- 
orado. In Arizona and California the 
Western yellow pine is being used, and it 
shows a yield of four-fifths as great as 
that obtained from that of the Southern 
yellow pine in a season of twenty-four 
weeks, as against a season of thirty-five 
weeks in the South. The forestry officials 
are gratified at the result of their experi- 


ments, as it is the purpose @®f the for- 
estry service to grant turpentine privi- 
leges upon the national forests. It is ex- 


pected that a big industry wil! be devel- 
oped in such localities of these Statos 
that are heavily timbered 

Effective April 1. A new set of rules gov- 
erning the naval stores went into effect 
regulating turpentine cooperage, reading 
as follows:— 

“Barrels, new or second-hand, must be 
well made, holding from forty-eight (48) 
to fifty-four (54) gallons gross; staves of 
white oak not less than three-quarter 
inch thick when dressed; heads of white 
oak or white ash, white oak heads to be 
three-quarter to one inch thick, and white 
ash to be fifteen-sixteenths to one inch 
thick when dressed, all staves and heads 
to be well seasoned and free from proof 
or wood-want, rotten sap, shakes, cat 
faces and knots. Barrels shall have eight 
(8) steel hoops, viz., two head hoops 1% 
inches wide, No. 16 gauge; two first quar- 
ter hoops, 1% inches wide, No. 18 gauge; 
two second quarter hoops, 1% inches wide, 
No. 18 gauge; two bilge hoops, 1% inches 
wide, No. 17 gauge. 

“All barrels to have at least two coats 
of glue and one good coat of Spanish 
brown paint on each head, and when filled 
bungs shall be tight and well glued in. 

“Month and year of manufacture must 
be legibly stamped on each barrel. 

“Before delivery all turpentine barrels 
shall be filled to within one gallon of their 
capacity, and the purchaser thereof or 
his agents may examine same and have 
the right to reject as unmerchantable 
any barrels which do not come up to re- 
quirements as stated in these rules; also 
all poor, misshapen or ill-made barrels; 
all barrels having any red oak staves or 
poplar heads; all barrels which are sweat- 
ing or leaking at time of examination: 
all converted whisky barrels; all barrels 
containing water, dissolved glue or any 
other foreign substance, or on which the 
glue coating is found to have softened. 

“Refined petroleum, gasoling or naphtha 
barrels (provided they are not converted 
whisky barrels) which have been properly 
steamed and glued, shall be a good deliv- 
ery on sale or contracts, provided that 
such barrels are in merchantable order 
and are subject to a deduction of one- 
half cent a gallon. Such barrels with 
spile holes, except one in the bung stave, 
are unmerchantable. 

“Inspector’s returns shall correctly set 
forth the contents, both as to quantity 
and quality, and when accepted shall be 
final between buyer and seller except in 
case of fraud. 

“Before gauging every barrel shall be 
well driven. 

“Inspectors when regauging shall erase 
all old gauges before scribing the new 
gauge on such barrels. 

In case of colored turpentine being ten- 
dered for standard turpentine the buyer 
has the right to reject same and claim 
standard turpentine immediately in place 
of said colored turpentine, and the seller 
in ease of such rejection has the right at 
onee to substitute standard turpentine or 
to bring up such colored turpentine to 
standard color before the bill is due, and 
failing in this the buver has the right to 
withhold payment of bill until the turpen- 
tine is so brought up to standard. 

“Ispectors of spirits of turpentine must 
use Lufkin gauge rod and_ Lufkin out 
stick 52-24-inch bung diameter, or such 
other gauge rod and out stick as may be 
adopted by the Inspection Committee. 
Each rod and out stick must bear the 
stamp of the supervising inspector of 
naval stores, whose duty it shall be to 
inspect these rods and sticks monthly, 
condemning those which are in any wise 
defective, and requiring inspectors to im- 
mediately replace same. : 

“All regular spirits of turpentine barrels 
must bear name of maker legibly stamved 
on same, also name of shop where made.” 

Your committee would also call your 
attention to the irrecularitv of the meth- 
od of selling turpentine. This product is 
sold upon the Savannah Board of Trade 
on gauge gallon equivalent to 7.2 pounds 
at 60 degrees, and sold by the marketing 
companies on a 7-pound gallon. In other 
words, the jobber loses one and one-half 
gallons on each barrel he buys, and in 
view of the rigid laws regarding weights 
and measures that have been passed in 
Ohio and other States of the Union, it is 
about time that this association went on 
record as to what they consider a gallon 
of turpentine should weigh. The railroads 
handling this commodity base_ their 
freight charges on 7.2 pounds to the gal- 
lon. 

The present disorganized_condition of 
the naval stores industry and the large 
stocks being held at the primary ports, 
coupled with the indifference of the paint 
trade to load up, is a fair indication that 


prices during the next season will not 
show any material advance. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Oscar E. Webb. 

Josevh FE, Lockwood. 

A. J. Tweedy, Chairman. 

The Secretary:—This report is ap- 

proved by the Board of Control and 


referred to the convention as a matter 
of information. - 

The President:—The matter is so re- 
ferred. 
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We will now take up the next re- 
port, that of the Paint Jobbers’ Com- 
mittee, George F. Hunt, chairman. 

The secretary read the report. 


Report of Paint Jobbers’ Committee. 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

At the last two annual conventions this 
committee has suggested that the paint 
jobbers form a national association, but 
up to the present time this recommen- 
dation has not taken definite form. There 
is, however, a growing disposition on the 
part of jobbers throughout the country 
toward closer co-operation and to take 
steps to safeguard their own welfare as 
well as to work together for improve- 
ments relating particuarly to the jobbers’ 
business, 

The jobber covers his certain territory 
much more closely than a manufacturer 
can afford to and insures a wider distri- 
bution for manufacturers’ products, but 
is not properly protected, with the result 
that his position is hazardous and he is 
being hedged in by ever-increasing re- 
strictions. The protection given by paint 
and varnish manufacturers is too limited, 
and the jobber is obliged in many in- 
stances to act as a go-between with little 
if any profit. Inadequate price protection, 
insufficient profits, long datings and 
terms, competition from manufacturers 
selling direct, the ever-increasing cost of 
doing business and other hardships exist 
to the disadvantage of the jobber. It 
seems that there are many things, evils 
or otherwise, which will bear correction, 
but which can only be rectified either 
wholly or in part by the concerted action 
of the jobbers as a body. 

On account of diversified problems ex- 
isting in various parts of the country, 
and because of other reasons, it is ques- 
tionable whether the united interests of 
the paint jobbers throughout the United 
States can be secured in organizing an 
association, as a great many of them are 
lacking in inerest to the extent of im- 
proving their condition. It is evident, 
however, that jobbers are not getting all 
the benefit they might from the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, and 
the suggestion has been made that they 
form an organization outside the national 
association, but rather than form a sep- 
arate body with its attendant labor and 
expense, it was suggested to the twenty- 
two members of this committee that a 
jobbers’ section be formed within the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, and that this body should be presided 
over by a chairman and secretary, acting 
ex-officio, that sufficient time during the 
national convention should be set aside 
for the jobbers’ section, and at this spe- 
cial meeting the jobbers should go into 
executive session and thresh out their 
difficulties among themselves and present 
their grievances, if any, to the conven- 
tion 

The majority of replies received indi- 
cates that the sentiment is heartily in 
favor of the formation of a jobbers’ sec- 
tion, or extension, as outlined. This would 
do away with the necessity of a new or- 
ganization, and there could be no legiti- 
mate objections to a jobbers’ section. 
Other trade organizations operate simi- 
larly, and it appears that much good is 
accomplished. . 

We recommend that jobbers who are 
members of the national association at 
onee take steps to form themselves into 
a body for the purpose of advancing their 
mutual interests, and that their especial 
needs be discussed and presented to the 
convention as a whole, following which a 
concerted effort be made by those inter- 
ested to increase the membership of job- 
bers in this association and to secure 
their active interest and co-operation as 
far as possible, to the end that their in- 
terests will be more actively looked after 
by this jobbers’ section. 

Geo. F. Hunt, Chairman. 
E. A. Gilliand. 
Frank L. Watson. 
T. H. Bernhardt. 
Frank McLister. 

H. Shepherd, 

R. V. Thomas, 

H. R. Held. 

Ff. Junkerman. 

John Schroeder. 

R. F. Rainey. 

H. P. Fritsca. 

R. J, Campbell. 
Albert G. Schuele. 
Edward M. Marcus. 
W. M. Francis. 

A. M. Parks. 

B. O. Kostka. 


Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
approved this report with favor- 
recommendations to the conven- 


The 
trol 
able 
tion. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the committee and also the 
report of the Board of Control. I be- 


lieve we should encourage this sort of 


thing, having the sections as part of 
our association, rather than forming 
a separate organization. This report 


will be passed favorable, according to 
the report of the Board of Control, un- 
less there is an objection. 


We will now pass to the report of 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Committee, 
which is composed of ©. D. Wettach 
and N. B. Gregg. As neither of these 
gentlemen is present, the secretary 
will read the report. 

The secretary read the report. 


Report of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Committee. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Assovia- 
tion:— 

As a matter of information, your com- 
mittee is pleased to report that the paint 
industry during the present year has en- 
joyed a larger volume of business than in 
any preceding year, and while the per- 
centage of profits on the business done 
may not have been as large as _ some for- 
mer years, the business in general to the 
manufacturer has been satisfactory and 
the future outlook is most encouraging. 

One of the raw materials (linseed oll) 
used by the paint manufacturer, in the 
early part of the year declined to a very 
low figure as compared with former 
years, which resulted in the decline of the 
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price of prepared paints in December, 
1912. This decline may have had some- 
thing to do with the increased consum 
tion of prepared paints and paint proa- 
ucts, but the country generally having 
passed through a very prosperous year, 
the crops of 1912 exceeding any produced 
in the history of the country, the consum- 
ing public naturally was in a receptive 
frame of mind reflecting in an increased 
demand for paint and rae products and 
resulting in the general improved appear- 
ance in properties. 

Your committee is pleased to commend 
heartily the clean-up and paint-up cam- 
paigns that have been inaugurated in 
various sections, and believe that such 
campaigns should be started in every 
community, and suggest to manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and dealers to lend their in- 
fluence during the present year and to 
inaugurate a more vigorous campaign for 
1914. The effect will be a heavy demand 
for paint and paint products, an added 
value to the improvement in properties 
and a more healthful and prosperous con- 
dition will follow. We should impress 
upon the consuming public that ‘paint 
is an absolute necessity, not a luxury.” 

Your committee is also pleased to in- 
form the association that paint manufac- 
turers generally have adapted themselves 
to the new conditions which confronted 
the trade, and that paint products are 
generally being packed net weight and 
full measure; that labels and literature 
pertaining to paint and paint products 
are giving to the general public informa- 
tion that is not misleading, and while 
this statement must not be construed as 
a reflection on the methods of the busi- 
ness conducted in the past nor an apol- 
ogy for the new methods that have been 
adopted in the present, it is self-evident 
that we must recognize that the evolution 
of trade conditions simply demanded a 
ehange in packing and branding paint 
products which has been met by the paint 
manufacturers. as 

Your committee is also of the opinion 
that closer relations between the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
would result in greater benefits to the 
trade in general, and we therefore sug- 
gest that in the future incoming presi- 
dents of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association in appointing this com- 
mittee select as one member of the com- 
mittee the president of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association. : 
_We feel justified in making this sugges- 
tion for the reason that the president of 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association be- 
ing intimately associated with the manu- 
facturers, may frequently be in position 
in the preparation of the report of the 
paint manufacturers to include informa- 
tion or make suggestions that would be 
of considerable value to the members of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully ——s 


Wettach. 
N. B. Gregg. 
The Secretary:—The board approves 
this report and transmits it to the 
convention with favorable recommen- 
dation. 


The President:—What is your pleas- 
ure, gentlemen, with reference to this 
report. 

R. V. Thomas:—I move that we con- 
cur in the recommendation of the 
3oard of Control. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

The President:—We will now have 
the report of the Committee on Postal 
Laws and Regulations, Benjamin 
Moore, chairman. As none of the 
members of the committee are present, 
the secretary will read the report. 


Report of Committee on Postal Laws 
and Regulations, 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
| Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
on:— 

Your committee begs to submit the fol- 
lowing report:— 

Since last year a very important addi- 
tion has been made to the postoffice in the 
parcels post department. In spite of the 
fact that countries in Europe have had 
such a department in their service for a 
number of years, it was more or less of 
an experiment in this country on account 
of the large territory to be covered. The 
making of rates in zones, however, over- 
came the above-mentioned difficulty, and 
on the whole the vor out of the prop- 
osition may be considered successful, 
especially when we remember that the 
Postoffice Department had little time to 
— and prepare for the work re- 
quired. 

It is estimated that the government has 
made a profit of about $7,000,000 upon the 
revenue received from this department 
since its inauguration. The above figure 
is merely an estimate. 

A number of changes have been made, 
the most important of which are as fol- 
lows :— 

Increasing the limit of weight, which 
was formerly eleven pounds to all zones, 
to twenty pounds in the first and second 
zones. 

Also the radius of the first and second 
zones has been considerably increased. 

Another important feature is the new 
insurance system adopted by the govern- 
ment reducing the insurance rate and pro- 
viding for a return receipt to the sender 
when requested. 

Another innovation was the providing 
for the acceptance of C. O. D. packages 
at a reasonable rate, 

During the year paint and varnish were 
barred from the parcels post by an order 
of the Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who, after a general protest and 
hearing by a special commfttee from this 
organization, amended his previous order 
and provided for the acceptance of these 
articles when flashing about 80 degrees, 
and when packed in accordance with the 
parcels post regulations. 

Another important order issued, which 
ts a great convenience to the trade gen- 
erally, was that authorizing the use of 


any style stamp on parcels post packages 
and vice versa, and the doing away of 
parcels post stamps as soon as the pres- 
ent supply is exhausted. 

Your committee has still continued in 
its feeble way to agitate the question of 
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AD -EL-I TE 


PAINT SPECIALTIES 


Aji tai The Line That Holds 
THAT WILL WEA/P the Trade 


is the only safe one for the dealer to handle. 


















Its name is The QUALITY in Ad-el-ite goods has given 
AD-EL-ITE PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER, FULL LINE 
i re OF AD-EL-ITE VARNISHES, HYGIENIC KALSOMINE, FIL- 
LERS AND STAINS, CEMENT COATING, HOUSE PAINTS, 
and this name is becoming more widely known every day. It ENAMELS, POLISHES, ETC. 


is a guarantee of the highest satisfaction both to the dealer 


and the consumer. a DEMAND that SATISFIES the dealer. 


L A V - A - V A R Write for our plan to advertise your store over 
YOUR nme. 


is a varnish and stain combined, and is produced in several 
beautiful and popular shades. It is also furnished as a clear 
varnish and, whether clear or culored, is the acme of excel- 


lence as a luxurious and durable finish for floors, furniture and a 

interior woodwork. It is elastic, as well as tough-drying, and = 

will not turn white. Dealers everywhere are handling it with tj 
\ 


a nice profit and with much pleasure to their customers. 
WHY NOT YOU?P 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Felton, Sibley & Co., Inc. ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Paints and Varnishes 716-726 Washington Bivd. CHICAGO 


136-140 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia Factories CHICAGO BROOKLYN TORONTO 


FRED. L. LAVANBURG 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE DRY AND PULP COLORS 


FOR THE 


Grinding, Printing Ink and Wall Paper Trade 


CHROME YELLOW; CHROME GREEN; CHINESE, PRUSSIAN AND MILORI BLUE 
VERMILION; PERMANENT REDS; TONERS, Etc.; 
STRICTLY PURE PARIS GREEN; ARSENATE OF LEAD 


OFFICES: 100 William Street, New York City 1605 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. 
FACTORY : North 11th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ASBESTINE 


(REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Remains in Suspension 


FIBROUS BY NATURE 
Pure White... Impalpably Fine 


INTERNATIONAL 
PULP COMPANY 


41 PARK ROW NEW YORK CITY 


























the matter of second-class mail, and all 
which it involves. We doubt very much 
as to the possibility of much progress be- 
ing made by a committee such as ours 
against such tremendous odds as_ the 
magazines and newspapers of this coun- 
try. We are not even “a drop in the 
bucket’; a drop in the ocean would bet- 
ter express it, and how best to make our 
influence felt is the question that has 
concerned your committee. 

There is only one organization of which 
we know that is working algng lines to 
rectify the evils in our present postal 
laws, and bring about an equitable ad- 
justment whereby second-class matter 
would pay what it costs the government 
to handle it—through the advocacy of a 
l-cent letter postage. Last year yuur 
committee did not think that the policy 
of this organization was altogether right 
and that it would make but little head- 
way. Since that time we have been look- 
ing into the work done and have modified 
our views regarding its efforts. We still 
think jt would be better if they would 
come out flatfooted against the rates on 
second-class mail and show that if sec- 
ond-class mail paid an honest rate the 
Postoffice Department could adopt a 1- 
cent letter postage without Greating a 
deficit. Of course, they make this point 
clear to the Postoffice Department, and 
there is reason to believe that the pres- 
ent officials thoroughly understand jt, and 
we believe that they appreciate, through 
the effortsa ot the National One-Cent Let- 
ter Postage Association, the inequalities 
of the law governing the Postoffice De- 
partment. At least their efforts along 
these lines are understood and feared by 
some of the parties interested, which you 
can see by the following editorial pub- 
lished in one of the newspapers:— 

“That old wolf in sheep's clothing—one- 
cent-letter-postage—is out again. 

“Certain Senators, newspapers and in- 
visible influences are busy with active 
propaganda for reduction in first-class 
mail rates, 

“The average citizen would not profit 50 
eents a year by 1-cent letter postage. Big 
city corporations and banks would profit 
thousands of dollars. One New_ York 
bank is reported to spend $1,400 a day on 
first-class postage. This bank would 
profit $740 a day by the proposed reduc- 
tion. 

“The real effects of a l-cent letter post- 
age movement would be two:—First, to 
benefit big business, and second, to cut 
receipts of the Postoffice Department so 
further extensions and reductions in par- 
cel post will be made impossible. 

“The workingman, the clerk, the small 
business man and the farmer will gain 
only a few pennies by 1-cent letter post- 
age and lose ten times that much on par- 
cel post. 

“There is nothing in 1-cent letter post- 
age for common, every-day folk.” 

Vou can see from the above how that 
organization has aroused some of the pua- 
pers and what we, as a small committee, 
could do against such tremendous odds. 
You can also see in this argument that if 
the average citizen did profit 50 cents a 
vear by l-cent Jettér postage it would 
amount to $45,000,000 to the people of the 
whole country. 

Now, your committee believes that this 
hattle can be won, but it can only be 
won by continuous, united effort. We 
might as well whistle a jig or dance a 
Highland fling as go up against this prop- 
osition alone with any chance of success, 
and after careful consideration, giving 
this question our best thought, we have 
concluded that if anything is going to be 
done, or can be done, it must be done 
through the National One-Cent-Letter 
Postuge Association or some similer or- 
ganization. Your committee sees no way 
of organizing a new organization, and 
does not know where it could raise the 
money with which to do it. We therefore 
recommend that all our members who can 
see their way clear to join this organiza- 
tion do so, urging at the same time that 
they make the matter of second-class 
mail more prominent, and that the un- 
equal laws governing the Postoffice De- 
partment be brought out more in their 
literature, so that the general trade may 
understand what they are paying each 
year through the Postoffice Department 
in the interest of newspapers. magazines 
and periodicals. 

It should not be forgotten that there are 
other very serious abuses in the Post- 
office Department, such as franking privi- 
leges and the law compelling the Post- 
office Department to distribute over a 
county all weekly papers published within 
that county. It is very strange how little 
interest we take in this matter, seeing 
that every member of this organization 
is compelled to make a very substantial 
subscription to the magazine and news- 
paper interests through the Postoffice 
Department. If we had equitable laws 
and the special rights mentioned above 
were done away with so that all parties 
using the United States mails were com- 
pelled to pay for the cost of handling 
same we would have in a short time a 
l-cent postage. Now, if an additional 
law was enacted compelling all who use 
the mail to subscribe to the magazine and 
newspaper interests an amount equal to 
what their first-class mail is naw costing 
them, what a howl would go up all over 
the country! But most of us sit quietly 
by and tolerate the present law when it 
means practically the same thing, or 
making a subscription to these special 
privileges, 

The question of government ownership 
has been advocated in certain quarters. 
Men will tell you to-day that we ought 
to own the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems as well as the railroads of the 
country, but who will say, in the face of 
the laws governing the Postoffice De- 
partment at the present time, that the 
people would get any better deal if they 
owned these other utilities, and that cer- 
tain influential interests would not receive 
all the privileges while the people went 
without. To our way of thinking, it is 
simply nonsense to talk about govern- 
ment ownership of any of these large 
interests while the government is running 
the Postoffice Department under laws 
that are inequitable and outragéous. One 
of your committee was talking to a news- 
paper man not long ago and this news- 
paper man stated quite frankly that our 
present postal laws were simply a steal 
and nothing else. 

Seeing, then, that we are living under 
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a government regulation which is un- 
equal and unjust and that it has been 
found impossible to get at the benefti- 
ciaries of these unjust laws, who in this 
case happen to-be the medium of enlight- 
ment that should arouse the public to a 
realization of the condition of affairs, the 
only thing we can do is to help along any 
organization that espouses our cause and 
is making an effort along lines which 
are right. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Benjamin Moore, Chairman, 

H. R. Gibbs, 

H. V. Kent. 


The Secretary:—ine Board of 
trol approves this. report. 

The President:—This report will be 
upproved and referred as usual. 

The next business is the report of the 
Tariff Committee, lra D. Washburn, 
chairman. 

The secretary read the report, 


Con- 


Report of the Tariff Committee. 


Honorable President and Members, 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, 

Gentlemen:—Since the convention of this 
association, held last fall in New York 
city, the tariff question has been more 
paramount in the minds of the people 
than almost any other legislation before 
the national congress. 

The platforms of the three great poli- 
tical parties assured tbe people of this 
country that a downward revision was 
sure to be made. After President Wilson 
was inaugurated on March 4, he im- 
mediately called a_ special session of 
Congress for the purpose of considering 
a new tariff bill. 

The Underwood bill has been receiving 
the attention of that body during the hot 
months of this summer, At this time it 
is still in the upper house. The biH as 
first presented to the House contained 
many features that were obnoxious to the 
paint industry. They were thoroughly 
considered by the Tariff Committee of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association, and 
also by individual members from differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

Your chairman has had considerable 
correspondence with different paint manu- 
facturers during the early spring and 
summer months, and has written a great 
many letters to different Congressmen 
and Senators on the subject, and many of 
our leading manufacturers have done the 
same thing. 

lt is a consensus of opinion ot a great 
many of our paint people that the bill 
as originally presented to the House 
would be very injurious to a great many 
lines of our industry... The upper house 
has modified the bill as presented to the 
lower house to a very large extent, and it 
is hoped when it is finally passed and put 
into effect it will not be so undesirable 
as it was at first thought to be. 

A few weeks ago your chairman wrote 
to twelve men who were actively engaged 
in the paint and varnish business as to 
their opinion of the tariff bill, and the 
effect it would have upon the paint busi- 
ness in the future. The answers were 
somewhat surprising. A few of them 
were unconcerned, saying that if others 
could exist they could. A large propor- 
tion of them were not informed of the 
contents of the bill. Some were well in- 
formed, and wrote explaining why they 
thought it would be injurious to their 
business. They were of the opinion that 
paragraphs 356 and 64 would affect all 
paint manufacturers. It was thought that 
15 per cent. ad valorem duty on paints 
and colors, dry, mixed and ground in oll 
or other solutions, contained in  para- 
graph 64, should be increased to 2 per 
cent, Should it not be, it would work such 
a hardship that a great many manu- 
facturers would have to discontinue bust- 
ness, 

Also in paragraph 56, a duty of only 5 
per cent. and 10 per cent. ad valorem 
would not enable us to grind in oil, 
ochers, umbers, siennas, oxide of iron, 
ete., to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers where labor is less than one-half 
of what we pay in this country. 

Another very large manufacturer writes 
that from his ebservation in his travels 
in foreign countries, the manufacture of 
paints in this country has nothing to 
fear, for there is no comparison in the 
knowledge of paint making and _ their 
facilities for manufacturing and distribu- 
tion to this country. It might be well 
for manufacturers to get in touch with 
conditions as they exist in foreign coun- 
tries in the paint manufacturing industry. 

We believe it is a part of good sense 
for business interests in this country to 
adapt themselves to what they know its 
leading provisions will be. Some of them 
are unpleasant and menacing to some 
lines of business, but Americans know 
how to accept the inevitable. 

We believe there is a great need of 


general education of all matters con- 
nected with the tariff, and we would 


recommend that local clubs have frequent 
discussions on this subject, and that thev 
keep in close touch with their Congress- 
men, 

We would also recommend that this 
association reaffirm its position on the 
National Tariff Commission, and that in- 
dividual members write their respective 
Congressmen along this line. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ira D. Washburn, Chairman 
Sheldon Thompson. 
Z. FE. Martin, 

F. L, Childs, 

H. F. Brooks, 
James M. Bryan, 
W. F. Monroe, 

lL. K, Daugherty, 
Robt. Patterson, 
J. Angus Brown, 
John Gans, 

W. B. Hardeastle, 
J. M. Warren, Jr., 
B, E. Newcomb, 
F. H. Newton, 

A. Judson Clark, 
W. A. Tharp, 

J. W. Coulston, 
H. M. Clements, 
H. R. Gibbs, 

Fr. V. Hammer, 
W. Harris. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol approves this report and refers 
the recommendations for the favorable 
action of the convention. 
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The President:—You have heard the 
report and the recommendation of the 
joard of Control. What action will 
you take? 

Luther Martin:—I move that we con- 
cur in the recommendation of the 
board. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—The next business 
will be the report of the Trade Names 
Committee, William H. Phillips, chair- 
man. The report will be read by How- 
ard Elting, a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Elting read the report. 

Report of the Trade Name Commit- 
tee. 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

Your committee issued on November 1, 
1912, the following rules and suggestions:— 

Rules governing the registration of 
trade names, with the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 

1. Any member in good standing may 
register with the secretary of this asso- 
ciation their trade names applying to 
articles used in the paint, oil and varnish 
trade, i 

2. Application for registration shall ne 
made on special blanks which wil] be 
furnished by the secretary. 

3. In the event of a request to register 
a trade name, which has been previously 
registered, the secretary shall, if neces- 
sary, secure sworn statements from both 
parties giving the dates when they first 
commenced to use the trade name. The 
date shall then be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Trade Names, whose decision 
shall be final. 

4. A ‘trade name which cannot legatly 
be used, as, for instance, a descriptive 
name or a name which others have an 
equal right to use, will not be registeres 
lf an appeal is made from the secretary's 
decision, the case is to be referred to the 
Committee on Trade Names, whose e- 
cision is to be final. 

5. A registration fee of fifty cents shall 
be paid for each trade name registered 
with a minimum fee of two dollars. A 
frade name, or its description, which 
takes up more than one line, is to be 
charged for at the rate of fifty cents for 
each additional line. The’ registration 
date is to be the date cf the check given 
in payment of the fee. 

6. Of the fees collected for registration 
one-half shall be retained by the secre- 
tary as a salary, and the balance shall be 
paid to the treasurer of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Assoclation prior 
to each annual meeting. 

7. Records. The secretary shall keep 
in permanent form a record of all the 
trade names registered, also a separate 
record of all charges and collections, and 
shall upon request render a report ot 
same to the Committee on Trade Names. 

8. Lists. At such times as the Com- 
mittee on Trade Names deems it neces- 
sary a complete or supplemental list of 
all trade names registered shall be pub- 
lished, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Control, with such additional 
information as may seem desirable. One 
copy of these lists when issued shall be 
sent free to all members of the assocla- 
tion, and additional copies shall be fur- 
nished to members upon request at a 
charge of fifty cents each. Non-members 
will be supplied with the same at a charge 
of one dollar for each copy. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING TRADE 
NAMES. 


The right of the first user to the ex- 
clusive use of a trade name is a property 
right under the common law, and is pro- 
tected by all Federal and State courts, 
but in order to receive this protection 
the trade name must be capable of 
private ownership. 

In view of these facts the following 
suggestions are offered to those propos- 
ing trade names for registration:— 

1. Adopt and use only an original word 
or title. 

2, Do not use anything which is so near 
an imitation of a trade name already in 
use as to create a likelihood of deception, 
or trade confusion. 

3. Do not use geographical 
terms, 

4. Do not use terms which Indicate 
quality, kind, or place of origin, or which 
others have an equal right to use. 

5. Do not use the name or portrait of 
any living person as a trade name or for 
advertising purposes, without the written 
consent of such person first obtained. 

6. Do not use the flags, coat-of-arms, 

escutcheons or national emblems of this 
or any foreign country in connection with 
your trade names, 
" Copies of the above were sent to all of 
our members and as no protests have 
been made to any of these rules, we be- 
lieve them to be satisfactory to our mem- 
bership, and we are glad to report that 
it has not been necessary for the secre- 
tary to submit any appeals from his de- 
cision to the commiftee, and so far as 
known, all of the secretary's rulings have 
been satisfactory to our members. We 
would therefore recommend that the 
rules as adopted by this committee be 
continued. 

We rgret that our members have not 
taken more interest in registering their 
trade names with the association. They 
fail to recognize, apparently, the advan- 
tages of it. It certainly is very vital to 
their interest that any trade name that 
is worth protecting is worth rexistering 
with the association. We are glad to re- 
port that the names submitted are of a 
very much better class than formerly and 
comparatively few have to be rejected 
because of their not’ being acceptable 
under the rules, It would, therefore, 
seem that our members who have looked 
into the matter are better educated than 
formerly on this particular point, which 
fs very essential. 

Your committee repeat the suggestion 
made by the secretary in his réport to the 
1912 convention as follows:— 

“Our trade name book would be of 
much greater value if it had originally 
contained a column giving the date the 
name was first used by the party regis- 
tering it, in addition to the date of regis- 
tration with the association.” 

We would recommend that as soon as 
it is practicable to do so, this matter be 
taken up so that the data may be col- 
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lected in readiness to incorporate in our 
next complete list of trade names. This 
list should be issued during 1914, 

We are glad to report that the associa- 
tion now have bound copies of all of the 
trade name lists issued to date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William H. Phillips, Chairman 
Howard Elting, 

Benjamin Moore. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol approves the report with the un- 
derstanding that there will be no ex- 
pense to the association involved in 
the plan which is suggested. 

The President:—What action will you 
tuke on the report of the Board of 
Control 

Luther Martin:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

The President:—We will now take 
up the report of the Flax Development 
Committee, L. T. Minheart, chairman. 

Mr. Minheart presented the report. 


Report of the Flax 
Committee, 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Board 
of Directors, and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Assvu- 
ciation :— 

Your committee’s report on flax develop- 
ment can vary but little from the one 
that was read at our last annual meet- 
ing. It was intended to hold a meeting 
of the entire committee at Washington, 
following the meeting of the paint manu- 
facturers held last October, but, there not 
being a quorum present, the meeting 
was postponed until January of this year. 
During that interval your sub-committee 
proceeded with the work of raising funds 
for this year’s campaign. 

The regular committee met pursuant to 
the call of Chairman Wetherill, on Janu- 
ary 28, at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicagu, 
the following members being in attend- 
ance:—Messrs. C. T. Wetherill and L. T. 
Minehart, representing your association 
as well as the Paint Manufacturers’; 
Messrs. R. O. Walker, C. T. Wetherill 
and C. E, Ehle, representing the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. 
Cc. T. Nolan, representing the National 
Lead Company; Mr. George E. Martin, 
representing the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany and Mr. G. BR. Heckel, representing 
the New Jersey Zine Company. 

On motion, Mr. Heckel was appointed 
secretary of the meeting. Minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved, 
as was also the financial statement for 
1912, submitted by the sub-committee, 
through Chairman Wetherill, who re- 
ported on collections and pledges for the 
current year’s work as well. On motion 
of Mr. Martin, seconded by Mr. Heckel, 
the same sub-committee was unanimously 
selected to carry on the active work of 
the committee during the year 1913. The 
chairman then presented their printed 
report, which was issued under date of 
December 2, 1912, and which had been 
distributed among our subscribers. On 
motion of Mr. Martin, this report was 
accepted and approved, 

Your committee very much regretted 
the inability of Mr. Norris B, Gregg to 
be present at this meeting, owing to an 
injury through which he was canfined 
in the hospital. Mr. Wetherill and your 
chairman went over these matters with 
Mr. Gregg and obtained his indorsement 
of the work of the meeting. 

Inasmuch as the workings of our propa- 
ganda are being guided by the sub-com- 
mittee, and particularly by Chairman C, 
T. Wetherill, it is but proper that a full 
report of what has been accomplished 
during the past year be read by him. 

Your committee still recommends the 
eontinuance of this work, believing that 
great benefits have been received, far 
beyond those that might ordinarily be 
expected through the expenditure of the 
small amount of money that has been at 
the service of the committee, We have 
been fairly successful in the matter of 
raising funds, but we urge from all of 
our members more liberal contributions. 
After you have listened to the report of 
our chairman, and to the short lectures 
that will be given by Professors Bolley 
and Wilson, you will realize the greater 
extent to which this work can be carried 
were more funds available, and the good 
work of the past three years can be made 
doubly effective. 

We wish to take occasion to thank 
President J. W. Daniels of this associa- 
tion, Prof. H. L. Bolley of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and Prof. 
M. L. Wilson of the Montana Agricul- 
tural College, for the splendid assistance 
they have given to this propaganda. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. T. Minehart, Chairman, 
I. D. Wagegeener, 
Cc. T. Wetherill. 


The Secretary:—This report is ap- 
proved by the Board of Control and re- 
ferred to the association with a rec- 
ommendation that it be adopted. 

The President: —What action will you 
take on the report? 

March G. Bennett:—I move that the 
report be adopted. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

The President:—There is a sub-com- 
mittee report on this subject, which 
will be presented by C. T. Wetherill. 


Sub-Committee Report on Flax De- 
velopment, 


Cc. T. Wetherill: —The sub-committee 
will make a very brief report. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen:—Upon in- 
vitaiion of your president, Mr. J. W. 
Daniels, and committee chairman, Mr. 
Tr. L. Minehart, the sub-committee of the 
I‘laxseed Development Committee of Lin- 
seed Oil Consumers avails itself of the 
opportunity here to supplement the re- 
port of your committee chairman. 

Tha results of the efforts of this com- 
mittee and those we have associated with 
us during the year just closing compare 
most favorably with the two preceding 
years and very materially strengthens the 
confidence in its success and benefits that 
we hoped for at the beginning. 

Professor Bolley, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and Professor Wil- 
son. of the Montana Aegrtcultural College 
and Experimerft Station, have been ex- 
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The Time Element 
in Paint Sales 


"T°HE time it takes for you or one of your 
clerks to close a sale is a very important 
factor in your profits. 


If you must do ALL the selling after the 
customer comes into your store, it will take a 
long time for each sale. 





If much of the selling work has been done 
beforehand you can close the sale quickly and 
move on to the next. 


Campbell’s Varnish Stain 


Lowe Brothers do this “beforehand sell- 


The original article of its kind for staining 
and varnishing with one sweep of the brush 


FLOORS, FURNITURE and WOODWORK 


Our 1914 Proposition Now ‘Ready. 


Excels anything hitherto offered by 


us. Write for it. 


ing’? for you in a practical and effective way. 
The plan is too comprehensive to detail here, 
but our representative will gladly explain it in 
person if you will write us where and when. 


Remember the “*‘ TIME ELEMENT” in 
securing this exclusive agency. 








Other Specialties of our make are Colorite, 
Cow-Ease Puritan Spirits, all fast sellers. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
PAINTMAKERS—VARNISHMAKERS 


450-454 Third Street East, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston—Jersey City—Chicago—Kansas City—Minneapolis 


Carpenter-Morton Company 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
Makers of Fast Selling Paint Specialties 
Office and Store: BOSTON, MASS. ‘Factory: EAST EVERETT, MASS, 





MENHADEN FISH OIL 


From the Ocean to the Consumer 


We have our own fishing steamers and tank cars; we catch the fish, refine the oil, guaranteeing 
quality and purity. We have on hand a large supply of the very best Northern 
Winter Pressed and Bleached Menhaden Oils, made from selected 
_ Oils, especially adapted for paint and varnish purposes. 


SOYA BEAN OIL 


We import only the finest MANCHURIAN OIL, of which we have the bleached 


and unbleached 
We are on the ground floor. Write us. 


135 Front Street, New York. 


Alden Ss. Swan & Company, Refinery at Elizabethport, N. J. 








Style No. 269—Sensitive Upright 
Pan Torsion 


Style No. 4015—Color Balance 





SPECIAL SCALES.FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES “2! 26 25° 


Style No. 283—A Sensitive Hanging Pan 
Torsion 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY, bticz’i'fetas'Sita'New Yad’ Gay" "* 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JOBBERS 








- convention 


tended an invitation by 
to address you upon the scientific work 
conducted under the direction of our 
cummittee, and by means of use of funds 
subscribed by the consumers of linseed 
oil in various industries. 

Kither of those gentlemen may readily 
make it clear to you that our work is 
well begun but far from beimg finished. 
It is important to the linseed oil consum- 
ers that our farmers should continue to 
receive the aid of scientists to improve 
the quality and yield of flaxseed per acre, 


your president 


that the financial return to them may 
induce the sowing of flaxseed in rotation 
with other crops. Moreover, we may 


state here that in comparison, the expen- 
diture of linseed oil consumers in this 
important direction is very small with 
that of the wheat and corn milling indus- 
tries, the maltsters and brewers for the 
raising of barley, live stock and daily 
interests, ete., thus added obvious rea- 
son for further supporting the propa- 
gxinda that is and may continue to afford 
greater benefits and more far-reaching 
results, however indirect, than any simi- 
lar undertaking by your industries. 

Our committee feels that on this occa- 
sion it may not better serve your inter- 
ests and others we represent than to 
earnestly appeal to you vor its continued 
support and to express our hope that as 
we may find it advisable in the future to 
enlarge upon our work that we may re- 
ceive any necessary added response from 
you. 

We further 
portunity to 
your 
your 


ourselves of the op- 
express our bhest thanks to 
president, Mr. J. W. Daniels, ard 
committee chairman, Mr. L. E. 


avail 


Minehart, as also all contributing mem- 
bers of your association ror the moral 
and financial support that we have re- 


ceived 1913. 

The President:—This report is re- 
ferred to the convention as a matter of 
information, and personally I want to 
thank this committee for the good work 
they have done during the last year. 

We will now have the report of the 
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Nominating Committee, M. S. Clapp, 
chairman, 
Report of the Nominating Commit- 


tee, 


Mr. Clapp presented the report as 
follows: — 

To the Presicent and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil anc Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 

Your Committee on Nominations for the 
ensuing year has consicered the com- 
munications and invitations from various 
cities for the 1914 annuat convention, and 
unanimensiv recommend the selection of 


Louisville, Ky. 

We present below our recommendation 
for officers of this association for the 
year 1913-14 as follows:- 

President—Col. P. H. Callahan, Louis- 
ville, iXy. 

First Vice-President—Chas. J. Caspar, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Vice-President—George 5S. 
Pham, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thira Vice-President—Robt. 
Chicago, Il. 

secretary and Treasurer—F. P. 
man, New York. 

joard of Control:— 


Me- 
V. Thomas, 


Chees- 


Buffalo—Arthur S. Goltz. 
Chicago—Emory 8S. Rockwell. 
Cincinnati—R. F. Johnston. 


Ch veland—E. T. Holmes. 

Colorado—Frank MceLister. 

Delaware— William Berl. 

Detroit—J. Frank Boydell. 

Duluth—O. KE. Carman. 

lowa—R. W. McCabe. 

Kansas City—J. B. Keister. 

Los Angeles—A. J. Tweedy. 

Louisville—A. O. Goshorn. 

Mirneapolis—C. D, Morck. 

Nashville—-L. A. Warner. 

Nebraska—George Holden. 

New England—M, G,. Bennett. 

New Jersey—George W. Jagle. 

New Orleans—Edward Bernhardt. 

New York—Eugene Merz. 

Philadelphia—D. G. Yarnell. 

Pittsburgh—R. F. Rainey. 

St. Louis—Carl Meyer. 

Utah—Harry Sheppard. 

Your committee considered invitations 
frum Mobile, Ala., New york Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, Fargo, N. D., 
St. Louis amd other places. 

Among the several communications re- 
ceived lrom various cities asking for tne 
was one from San francisco 
asking that the national association meet 
in that city In the year 1915. 


your Nominating Committee  recom- 
mends that this communication and invi- 
tation be referred to the Nominating 


Committee of the 1914 convention tor their 
consideration. 
Respectfully submitted, 
M. 38. Clapp, Chairman. 

The President:—Action on this report 
will be held over until to-morrow. If 
there are any further nominations they 
may be made at the afternoon session. 

We will now hear the addresses by 
Professors M. L, Wilson and H, L, 
Bolley. 


Address of Prof. H. L. Wilson on 
Flax Development, 
Professor Wilson:—Mr. President and 


Gentlemen.—l want to explain briefly the 
peculiar conditions im the State of Mon- 
tana, the relationship of these conditions 
and the enormous development that has 
taken place owing to the efforts of your 
Flax Development Committee. Montana 
was considered as a ranch State, but we 
have now transformed it into a farming 
State. Our farmers started in the year 
19s. In the spring of 1911 our director of 
the experiment station called me io hs 
ofiice and said:—**l am surprised to see 
how fast this iand is being taken up, and 
how much flax is being sowed,’ and he 
gave me authorization to go down to see 
rrotessor Bolley and find out from him 
as much as L could im regard to the rais- 
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ing of flax on new lands, and also to 
spend some time with the farmers of the 


State, and ascertain what manner they 
were performing their operations ana 
what success they were having. 

1! went down to see Professor Bolte,, 
and he spent two days explaining nis 
plans. Krom my investigations thai 
spring 1 found that no farmers were 
treating their flaxseed, In consultation 


with Professor Bolley we decided, if pos- 
sible, that we should at the farmers’ in- 
stituces give demonstrations showing the 
farmers how they could treat their flax- 
seed. We advertised the fact that we 
would give a flax sprayer to the farmer 
who brought in the best head of flaxsecd. 
The matter was taken up with some of 
your people, and \the sum of $00 was 
given to us with which to buy the 
sprayer. 

As our 
became interested in it, 
bring in the flaxseed 
sometimes we had as many as twenty 
diferent samples per day. I would pass 
on the flax and explain to the farmer any 
bad conditions I saw in his seed and 
later on give instructions how to use the 
sprayer. The sprayer was awarded to 
the man who produced the best head of 
flax, with the understanding tht the 
sprayer was to be loaned to the neighbors 
as much as _ possible. 

That winter, with Professor Bolley, I 
met the Flax Development Committee at 
Chicago and talked over the things th 
could be done in Montana in the coming 
year. We planned that we would buy 
an automobile, and our agricultural engi- 
reer and myself would spend the month 
of May, part of the month of April and a 
part of the month of June in traveling 
arvund and calling upon as many engine 
farmers as possible. I think we had great 
results from that, and as you know, last 
year Montana produced an enormous 
crop of flax. At our meeting of the Flax 
Development Committee last winter we 
planned to carry on the same line of 
work, and we also got some posters bear- 
ing on the subject and exhibited them in 
all the country stores in the towns in the 
State. 

| have a chart here on the screen which 
will give you some idea of the area of 
the State of Montana. There are 30,000,000 
acres of mining lands, 30.000,000 acres of 
grazing lands and 30,000000 acres of farm 


work progressed, the farmers 
and they would 
for testing. ant 


landa. As yet only between four and five 
million acres of the farm land has been 
broken. 


[Professor Wilson here showed a num- 
ber of slides on a screen illustrating the 
farming onerations in the State of Mom- 
tana in raising crops of flax and the im- 
plements employved.] 

Agriculture has modernized the same 
as other industries, and there is one fea- 


ture about Montana and the West and 
that is because we are young and new, 
we are full of hustle and full of enter- 
prise. 


I might mention that in our flax meet- 
ing last winter we decided to get a small 
stereopticon and we use this stereopticon 
in giving illustrations of farming opera- 
tions at various farmers’ institutes. We 
show the farmers by means of these 
views the correct methods of farm oper?- 
tions and of treatifig the seed. We have 
put on a campaign for the treating of 
flaxseed, and we have a new method for 
treating the seed. The flaxseed is dumped 
into a box and sprayed with formalde- 
nyde, and we are having excellent results 
in our method of treatment. 

I made reference to some posters which 
we had distributed throughout the State. 
Some of them are printed partly in red 
to attract the attention of the farmers, 
and we caution them about plantirg 
seeds which have been exposed to the 
rains of the previous fall. Some of the 
posters are illustrated with pictures 
which attract the attention of the farm- 
er, although the pictures do not tell the 
whole story, and it is necessary for the 
farmers to read some of the printed mat- 
ter in order to get a proper idea of the 
subject. A year ago last fall the weather 
was very unseasonable. We had lots or 
snow on the ground, and the flax season 
wis very poor. We advertised that we 
would test all seed which the farmers 
brought to us free of charge. It was 
coming into our station in such quanti- 
ties that it was necessary for us to get 
another helper to assist our seedman in 
testing thé flax. 

I think you will agree with me on this 
that our area for ground breaking is 
very limited, and it will only be a few 
years until these engime outfits which are 
now breaking the ground and putting in 
the flax on the virgin ground will be out 
of that kind of business. As I see it, the 
most important problem we have to face 
is planting the flax in rotation om our 
farms in such a way that it will be raised 
in a regular systematic manner. and its 
flow to terminal markets will be some- 
thing similar to wheat, and we think this 
will be brought about through the educa- 
tion of our farmers in realizing that flax 
is the best crop to follow corn. Where- 
ever possible, now amd in the future, we 
intend to teach our farmers that flax is 


the best crop to follow corn, 
In closing, I want to say in regard .to 
this matter of flax growing, that the 


ideal way of educating farmers in grow- 
ing tlax would be to have all the farmers 
in Montana make the trip I made and 
see the fields I saw, see how the flax is 
put in and how it pans out. That is im- 
possible. The next thing, perhaps, would 
be for me to call on all the farmers in 
Montana and have a talk with them and 
find out about their positions and prob- 
lems, but that is impossible. The next 
thing we can do is to use our lantern 
sliJes at the farmers’ institutes and other 
gatherings of farmers and give them all 
the information we can in that way. We 
feel that our work has been very suc- 
cessful up to the present time, and we 
also feel that any success we have haa 
in our propaganda is due very largely to 
the very hearty co-operation of your Flax 
Development Committee, and I want to 
especially mention Mr. Wetherill. Im an 
the propositions I have put up to Mr. 
Wetherill I have found him keen to ap- 
preciate and understand them, and if the 
proposition looked good it went through. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. President, I now have the pleasure 
of introducing Professor Bolley to you. 
tle is the man who has given up his life 
to flax. There is no mam in the world 
who knows half as much as Professor 
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Lolley, and I take pleasure in introducing 
him to you. (Applause.) 


Address of Prof. H. L., 
Flaxseed. 


Gentlemen of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association:—Your president, 
Mr, J. W. Daniels, has asked me, in the 
interest of the flax cropping investigation 
and educational campaign, to take a few 
minutes of your time in a discussion of 
the origin of the work represented by 
the Flaxseed Development Committee of 
the Linseed Oil Consumers, the aim and 
accomplishments along the lines laid out 
by your committees, the present status of 
cropping conditions, and future possibil- 
ities of improvement, The subject is 
long and the matter available extensive, 
but I have been warned that a few min- 
utes means not too many. 

Origin of the Work.—The origin of the 
work which your Flax Development Com- 
mittee represents, and which I have had 
the honor to in part direct, dates back to 
a peculiar condition of the flax crop, or 
of flax cropping work, and primarily to 
your wise consideration of the direct 
basis or foundation of your manufactures 
and industries. It dates, as I understand 
it, to a desire on your part to do some- 
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thing which may, from the time it is 
done, have a direct tendency or influ- 
ence looking toward making the indus- 


tries which you have founded, and with 
which you have associated your life work, 
more certain in their results to a desire 
to place them on a stable foundation of 
assured raw material with which to work. 

You were, I believe, led to consider the 
question clsely because f the notorious 
history of the flax crop, wherein this crop 
was not usually recognized by the gen- 
eral farming public as particularly a 
stable one in any community. 

You were inclined further to look into 
the problem because there began to be 
evidence of a deficiency in flaxseed, both 
in quantity and quality, and, us a con- 
sequence, a continual increase in_ the 
price of linseed oil, the product which 
most of you use in one form or another. 
There were particular evidences that the 
crop in this country was becomipg more 
and more in disfavor with the general 
agriculturist, and those who'advised the 
ordinary farmer, so that it was only ex- 
pected to be grown by a few people who 
were blessed with virgin soil or new 
lands. It was evident that as these néw 
lands diminished in area, if the flax crop 
could not become one which is looked 
upon with more favor by the regular 
farmers, who work the older lands, the 
supply, as produced-in this country must, 
sooner or later, fail. Your educational 
movement, so far as it is concerned with 
me, is based from the time when a num- 
ber of your members, who in some man- 
ner having become aware of the theories 
which I held with regard to the flax crop 
and better methods of farming in order 
to produce flaxseed, put themselves in 
communication with me to know what 
might be done along the line of getting 
the information, which I was trying to 
get before the public, more generally 
accepted and acted upon, There men, and 
those of you so interested, I believe be- 
came convinced that I was right in my 
contention that flax is not a crop which 
is necessarily hard on land or destructive 
to soil fertility. Previous work which I 
had done at the North Dakota experi- 
ment station and elsewhere was of suffi- 
cient nature to convince a number of you 
that tue question of flax cropping rested 
more nearly in a sanitary question o 
seed and soil than in the question of lost 
fertility. 

My work with the flax crop commenced 
in 1890, the year that I moved into North 
Dakota, and the year of the beginning of 
the experimental work by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. I came into 
the Northwest with the knowledge that 
at that time there was a very consider- 
able amount of biological or botanical in- 
formation which would be of use to the 
genera! farming public if it could pe 
gotten together in such fashion as to be 
applied directly to farm practices. I was 
aware of the fact that while there was 


much chemical, physical and botanical 
knowledge which, if properly put to- 
gether, would tell the farmer how to 


grow and cultivate a particular crop in 
a better manner than he was doing it, 
yet at that particular time most farmers 
were left largely to their own theories, 
each wrangling with the other as to the 
most practical method. Those who were 
nearest to them were educated along gen- 
eral agricultural lines, and were striving 
to aid the farmer by doing very much 
the same thing as he was doing. The 
average man spent most of his time mak- 
ing tests of varieties over and over with- 
out any apparent purpose of finding the 
principle underlying the reason or rea- 
sons why one variety might prove to be 
better than another, or spent much time 
in working the soil in this way or that 
way without taking into careful consid- 
eration the habits of the plant or crop 
that must grow upon the land. The 
chemists, the more accurate workers in 
agricultural science, in so far as they 
took up this matter, usually studied the 
soil to see what was the matter with it, 
analyzed the grain to see what was in it, 
and gave other advice accordingly, usual- 
ly to the effect that the land must be 
deteriorated on which such deteriorated 
flaxseed grew. 

Coming to this new and great agricul- 
tural region of the Northwest, I said, I 
will try to make my knowledge of botany 
directly applicable for use upon the farm. 

One of the first problems which at- 
tracted my attention was the fact that 
after flax chanced to be grown upon iu 
piece of this fertile Northwest land, some- 
times once, sometimes twice or three 
or four times in succession, the soil fin- 
ally failed to produce flax, though it pro- 
duced an abundant growth of weeds. I 
lived with the crop in the field for about 
nine years and worked upon what I know 
now to be a simple problem, but which, 
in actual fact was a very difficult one. 
To make the matter short, the conclusions 
finally arrived at in 1900 were that the 
land itself was not impoverished, but 
that the flax crop had something wrong 
with it, namely a disease, or rather a 
number of diseases, the parasites of 
which act chiefly upon the roots and live 
primarily in the soil. By 194 I had 
worked out a method of seed disinfection 
so that clean seed could be sown upon 
clean land, but found there were very 
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many problems connected with the soil 
which were confusing, and found that 
the soil itself retained the disease when 
it was once placed in it for a number 
of years; found that the diseases could 
be communicated to new land in many 
ways, especially by barn yard manures 
or flax straw when used for bedding, by 
wind-blown dust and by water-washed 
dirt from other infected areas, ete. 

My means of reaching the public with 
this sort of information proved rather 
slow in its effect. Though I had back of 
me two successful campaigns, one against 
potato scab, and one which essentially 
disposed of the smuts of cereal grains, 
so that the treatment for the preven- 
tion of these very destructive diseases 
was very well Known throughout tne 
world. I nevertheless found the prejudice 
against the flax crop so great that with 
all I could do, it seemed to have but 
slight effect in moving the average farmer 
to change his opinion. It was found still 
more difficult to get farmers’ institute 
men and the general agriculturists, whu 
were directly instructing the farmer to 
take up the idea that the flax crop could 
be improved in such manner that it would 
prove a pay crop. Everywhere came the 
response:—“‘But is not the flax crop a 
very destructive one on land?’ However, 
the experimental work was conducted as 
rapidly as possible and the results were 
given as wide publicity as possible, but 
the means with which to do this work 
was so slight that it was difficult to see 
that any headway was being made. 

Just at this time, I received from M1 
Archer, Mr. Daniels and others of your 
organization scattered throughout” the 
country, questions which indicated you 
were deeply interested in the work we 
were trying to do. In sime cases, ques- 
tions came rather directly:—‘*What can 
we do to help to get the farmers to use 
better seed and the methods which you 
advocate in growing the flax crop?” I 
usually answered such questions by send- 


ing all the information I could get to- 
gether on the subject, and further stat- 
ing that [I would be pleased to do any- 


thing further that might seem likely to 
help the farming public gain the idea that 
the flax crop is a useful crop and that it 
can be made a pay crop if properly 
handled. 

The tlax diseases, which gradually work 
into the land under careless handling of 
the seed, and the crops generally become 


much more destructive in dry seasons 
than in wet, though they do great dam- 
age under both conditions. The seasons 


of 198 and especially 1909 served to em- 
phasize the fact that gradually’ the 
American farmer was ceasing to take an 
interest in the crop, not so much because 
he did not particularly like the crop, but 
because he could not make it pay using 
old methods under the prices which pre- 
vailed. 

In 1902 it.was demonstrated that a cer- 
tain kind of seed, carefully selected along 
certain lines, could grow in the presence 
of the most disease infected ground. I 
then began to believe, with a great deal 
of hope, that the problem could be solved, 
In 19% hail destroyed essentially all the 
crop which I had produced. Under the 
methods which we worked, the rust year 
in 1907, practically eliminated the in- 
crease then available. The bulletins which 
| had published had all been used and 
funds available for the publication of 
more were not forthcoming. Indeed, I 
found it difficult to convince our own 
agriculturists and the persons in charge 
of the small amount of funds the Agri- 
cultural College had at its disposal that 
there were any hopes for the flax crop 
even though we did all we could. I wish, 
therefore, to say that it was with a good 
deal of appreciation on my part that I 
was informed, during February, 1910, that 
a number of men interested im flax crop- 


ping would be pleased to meet me in 
Minneapolis and discuss the _ proper 
methods of procedure. <A _ preliminary 


meeting was held some time during the 
month of March, and on August 11, 1910, 
a general meeting of those interested in 
crushing linseed was held at the Hotel 
Radisson. At that meeting I was asked 
to propose some work or plans whereby 
any funds which might be raised for this 
purpose could be properly handled so as 
to make the flaxseed crop more certain 
and more remunerative. I made sug- 
gestions about as follows:— 

1. It is necessary to get the crop grown 
on a larger territory that at present. 


<. It is necessary to get such informa- 


tion before the farmers that they might 
gain faith in their ability to grow the 
crop, and make it very definite as to what 
they are to do in order to get the better 
crop. 

To accomplish these two ends, I sug- 


gested :— 

1. That every effort be made to collect 
a fund for information regarding the 
erop 

2. That specially planned experiments 
and rield demonstrations be made so that 
those who are giving information on the 
fiax crop should have always at hand the 
latest available information as to how 
to better the results of flax cropping. 

3. That some special effort be made to 
get a better class of seed saved for sow- 
ing purposes and get it used upon the 
land. (I might say that this has been 
one of the most difficult fields, and is 
the one in which most has been accom- 
plished, though much is yet to do.) 

4. That we should attempt to form in 
the Northwest a Seed Breeders’ Associa- 
tion or parties directly interested in 
breeding flax of proper type to meet the 
conditions. 

5. That actual 
particularly in soil 
be conducted. 

6. That, if there 


field demonstrations, 
and seed treatment, 


were any remaining 
funds available, to increase the distribu- 
tion of properly edited literature, bul- 
letins, or any other matter which might 
aid the farmer to accept the information 
available. 

On August 15, 1910, 
various linseed 


a fund furnished by 
crushers was made pay- 


able to the North Dakota Agricultural 
College treasury, and the work was 


started, with the undersranding that ap- 
proximately one-half of the fund should 
be used for advancing investigation and 
the remainder be used for field and dem- 
onstration work. 

In November, 1910, at 


the request of 
the chairman of the 


Flax Development 


Committee, of the Linseed Off Consumers, 
I met with your organization, and other 
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representatives of the consumers of lin- 
seed oil, at Atlantic City. In my ad- 
dress at that time, | went rather care- 
fully over the field, and that outline has 
siice been published in your paint and 
oil: journals. In that paper I aimed to 
indicate the reasons why a proper cam- 
paign of education, based upon careful 
experimental work, would be rather cer- 
tain to give good results. At that time, 
your Committee on Flax Developmetit 
had already been appoimted, and at a fur- 
ther meeting, namely in Chicago, January 
5, 1911, definite plans were laid out for 
carrying on and aiding the work as 
already started by the means of the col- 
lege funds and the linseed crushers’ aid 
and to extend the work in a somewhat 
more definite fashion with regard to the 
inspection and educational work in other 
territories than North Dakota, and, par- 
ticularly, to develop a better system of 
publication and field demonstration work, 
so that the information gained in the in- 
vestigation and the Bureau of Informa- 
tion might be carried so directly to the 
farmer that he would appreciate the man- 
ner in which it is done and act upon the 
advice. 

On February 15, 1911, the funds fur- 
nished through your sub-committee were 
made available for this work. The first 
thing needed for the improvement of the 
flax crop was a better source of seed sup- 
ply. Approximately half of the funds 
available were used upon investigation of 
seeds and seed quality, and approximate- 
ly half in the development of a better 
system of seed distribution, literature dis- 
tribution and field demonstration, where- 
by the farmers could actually see the 
work done, 

Results Accomplished.—It is impossible, 
in this short address to go into a de- 
tailed statement of the things which we 
think we have accomplished. Your com- 
mittee commenced this work in 1910, the 
year of the greatest shortage of flaxseed 
in the history of the country, the year 
in which the price of seed, at the crush- 


ers’ plant, was so high that it threat- 
ened to undermine the very industry 
which the mills depended upon. If the 


farmer sold the seed and it were crushed 
up the crop must'invarjably be lessened 
the following year, both because of the 
insufficient supply of seed and because of 
the fact that only the poorer quality seed 
was liable to be left. We therefore put 
forth the greatest effort to get those who 


had good seed to hold it for seed for 
sowing purposes. Personally, I _ inter- 
viewed essentially every force in the 


Northwest which might tend in this di- 
rection. I asked the line elevator com- 
panies and other persons dealing in flax- 
seed to co-operate with us in keeping the 
best supply possible in the new land 
regions. It sometimes took a good deal 
of argument and even some courage to 
ask a man to do this, for he did not know 
but what there might be some game con- 
nected with it, and that in some manner 
he might lose on the market. It is deli- 


cate business, this of advising another 
how to do his own business. Farmers 
have of late heard too many noises. I 


was definitely told by not a few people 
that they didn’t care whether the farmers 
grew flax or not—men who have since 
changed their opinion in the matter. At 
the same time I tried in every reasonabie 
manner to get into the hands of the 
growers, whoever they were and 
wherever they were, here in the 
United States, or in Canada, or Argen- 
tine, etc., intormation which I believed 
would tend to make it possible tor the 
person having the same to either grow a 
better crop of flax trom the seed, or tell 
somebody else how to do it. 

My motto has been trom the start:— 
“Let us so educate the various men, 
traveling men, salesmen, and other par- 
ties concerned, that in so far as they 
talk on flax to farmers, they shall give 


the right information rather than the 
wrong. Let us do away with this non- 
sensical expression:—‘Fiax is hard on 


land,’ substituting for it some direct in- 
formation, each point of which will tend 
to help the man who wants to grow a 
better crop of flax.’’ 

Upon accepting the funds for this aid, 
I asked that they be deposited as a di- 
rect donation to the Agricultural College 
to be requisitioned out under my direc- 
tion, promising to use them in every way 
possibie likely to prove more remunera- 
tive to the farmer, holding to the belief 
that any crop must first be made remu- 
nerative to the grower. No crop, except 
only ornamental plants, is grown in this 


country for the pleasure of doing the 
work. How we have succeeded along 
these lines, 1 make no claims. I know 


only that where the crop once failed en- 
tirely, and the farmers were wholly dis- 
couraged, that now the biggest yields are 
beginning to come in. 1 have received 
words of commendation from hundreds 01 
farmers, not only from North Dakota, 
but from almost every State in the Union 
that has anything to do with the crop. 
Few, it any, educational men, concerned 
in agricultural extension or other work, 
now dare to stand betore the farming 
public and say that the flax crop is haru 
on land, that it exhausts or impoverishes 
the land, and that it is likely to fail to 
give remuneration to the man who han- 


dles the land and seed in the proper 
ways. I know alsv that many have 
ceased to preach a number of doctrines 


which proved to be wholly destructive to 
flax growing. Some of these men are 
now the best champions of the flax crop, 
and there are even signs that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is beginning to 
believe that the tlax crop is worthy ot 
consideration. I am also sure that many 
of the representatives of men who are 
here to-day have had opportunity to go 
about the Northwest and have had sutti- 
cient interest to ask the farmers whether 
we are doing good or not, These men 
are able, from their own observations at 
least, to confirm our beiief that we have 
to a large extent, changed the old ideas 
with regard to flax cropping and substi- 


tuted new ones which are beginning to 
get results. 

New Experiments.—The funds which 
your organization through your indi- 
vidual members, so generously gave, 
many of whom had to give wholly on 


faith, have allowed us to conduct a num- 
ber of new experiments and to demon- 
state new facts with regard to fature 
methods of cropping, which may tend to 
improve those now in use. They have 
allowed us to so continue the work as to 
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completely break down any opposition 
that there was to the crop as a crop in 
North Dakota, and | think, in Minnesota, 
Montana, South Dakota, Canada and 
many other regions where the farmers 
are particuiarly interested. It has allowed 
us to help considerably in getting the 
proper amount of quality anu seed dis- 
tributed to new territories, and to extend 
proper methods over a very much larger 
territory than could otherwise have been 
reached, 

resent Status of the Crop and Work.— 
From time to time 1 have tried to report 
to your committee upon what we have 
actuaily undertaken to do, and the re- 
sults. Such details may be found in the 
reports which were made for the year 
1912, and tor the year 1913, in the hands 
of your sub-committee. These reports 
deal rather specifically with the different 
lines ot investigation and the different 
methods of getting intormation before the 
public and the cost of same, inciuding 
outlines of lectures given and_ special 
work of carrying on the field demonstra- 
tion. These reports aiso indicate the di- 
rection of our office correspondence, and 
the field of distribution of literature. One 
or the first things which was needed was 
to place ourselves in touch with those 
people, wherever they might be, who 
were interested in the crop, particularly 
those growing it. To do this, a mailing 
list had to be built up, and that was one 
ot the most difficult things we had to 
contend with, namely, getting a live list 
of those persons who would either help 
deveiop the crop, or who were actually 





taking part in growing it. This mailing 
list, as it stands to-day, approximates 


202,000 names, all of which are tairly well 
ciassified, and of which 23,800 is in a close 
ciassified addressograph torm, so that It 
is not necessary to send out envelopes 
containing certain builetins on a guess 
that we are getting them to the mgnt 
people. We write for a particular group, 
and send the information suitable to that 
group, though, of course, it 1s sent to 
anyone else interested. 

This method allows the funds for pub- 
lication to be used economicaily. To il- 
lustrate how tar the publication work has 
gone along, I may say that we have pub- 
lished during two years press bulletins 
numbered trom 23 to 58 inclusive. They 
have usually gone out in numbers, rang- 
ing from 40,000 to 80,000. Another general 
mailing list has been arranged for some 









one or several bulletins to be sent from 
once to twice a year. For example, in 
March, 1913, the bulletin on how to pro- 
cure proper seed went to individual ad- 
dresses as follows:— 
Norih De OtGis ccc cicscvessccescvcesconsss 170,000 
Montana ........ .-. 10000 
Gouth DakotO...cscccscccsecs oa. 
Minnesota ..... i, 
Nebraska 14,000 
Iowa 6,000 
Miscellaneous, scattered throughout 7 
the United States and Canada.... 2,500 
This same bulletin, however, was dis- 


another way in 
Coloradv and in Canada. We _ have in 
this werk of distributing information 
tried to enlist the interest of every or- 
ganization having a natural affiliation 
with the flax crop and its industries. Thus 
we have received, through the railroaas, 
very liberal aid by means of their agents 
and industrial commissioners. We have 
received from elevator men the kindest 
co-operaticn in getting information direct 
to the farmer through their agents. We 
have also had the sincere and direct aid 
from the hardware dealers, druggists, 
machinery firms, and, particularly, from 
the press or mewspapers, of local lax 
cropping regions, generous aid. In some 
cases, Certain firms, especially machine 
tirms, have paid for republishing and dis- 
tribution of a large number of bulletins, 
poster buletins and other particular aids 
to flax cropping which particularly 
struck their fancy. 

We have reached a point when it is not 
necessary to prove that the flax crop can 
be so handled as to raise a reasonably 
gvod crop of seed, even though the land 
hus been once said to be wholly worth- 
less for flax or impoverished for the crop. 

We have not only been able to get 
into touch with a very much larger con- 
stituency to make use of the informa- 
tion which we have been able to gather, 
but we have been akle to carry the work 
so directly to the farmer that many of 
them are beginning to be able to get the 
same sort of results that we get im our 
experimental plots. For example, in 1908, 
we were able only to place in the hands 
of approximately forty farmers from 
one peck to one-half bushel of one or 
other of three of our selections of wilt 
resistant flax. On account of the two 
very hard seasons which followed, and of 
the further facts that the seed was dis- 
tributed in very small. amounts, a very 
large part of the product of these samples 
was lost, so that in 1910, when the inspec- 
tion work commenced, there was less 
than 800 bushels of resistant seed in ex- 
istance, and much of that was very 
poor, because of the mixture of weed 
seeds, and because of the fact, that the 
farmers, not having close supervision in 
their plot work, allowea it to be spoiled 
by water and other conditions. From that 
small beginning, through the aid which 
came to the work, I have been able to 
see many of them personally and have 
been able to send expert young men to 
each of them who is co-operating with us, 
and at the present time we have over 
160 men in careful co-operation for the in- 
crease of our best resistant sorts—each 
man agreeing to handle the plot in ex- 
actly the manner we advocate. We agree 
to send him a man to show him how to 
lay out the plot, how to do the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, how and when to 
plant the grain, treat the seed, and to 
visit the field while it ix m growing con- 
dition. to be sure what he should do in 
regard to the eliminatton of weeds and 
the proper method of harvesting and sav- 
ing the seed. 

We have been able to do such good 
work in this line that the last legisla- 
ture authorized the Department of Botany 
to arrange to inspect the fields in the 
mauner we have descrined, legalized the 
ticing on of lead seals wn the bags of 
properly pedigreed and improved seed, 
thus standardizing those seeds so that 
no matter where they are sent, the final 
user will know he is using the seeds that 
the man is supposed to have grown with 
success. Thus, we are now in the posi- 
tion that we have been aiming at for a 


tributed specifically in 


number of years, namely to standardize 
seeds so that they can ve shipped about 
witnout the final buyer yeing ae.eived as 
to what he is purchasing. 

Knowing that tne State cannot actu- 
ally do ali sucn work tor the larmers, we 
have taken one further step and have been 
successful, in the formation of the North 
wvakota Improved Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which, during its first year, took on 
a membersnip ot approximately 200, which 
Is State-wide in its range, and which 
membership is increasing every day. We 
were able to construct this organization 
around our original nucleus of co-operat- 
ing tlax growers. 

At the annual meeting this year we ex- 
pect to organize a sub-order or branch 
known as the North Dakota improved 
I'lax Seed Producers. This organization 
has met with such enthusiasm on the 
part of the business men of the North- 
west that in the first seed contest, which 
was conducted in January, we were able 
to offer in cash prizes over $600 besides 
numerous important special prizes. i 
have already offers for prizes for the 
second annual contest, aggregating over 
$1,000 in cash, and fully taat much value 
in machinery and other appliances. (It 
is interesting to note at this point that 
the tlax crop, however, aside from a few 
growers who have been co-operative with 
us, seems to have few friends.) I sent 
out a circular letter suggesting that any 
man interested in this method of procur- 
ing improved seed and getting better seed 
used on the land might have the pleasure 
of offering a prize or premium in the in- 
terest or favor of such kind or variety 
of seed, as he might chance to be inter- 
ested in. Though | have received offers 
ot over $2,000 worth of premiums, there 
has yet been only one man who men- 
tioned flax as the subject for his pre- 
mium, Fortunately, however, quite a 
number of them have said to me:—‘‘Ap- 
ply it where you see fit.” This will al- 
low me to fill some of the flax premiums. 
1 believe our exhibit this coming year, 
however, will materially change this at- 
titude toward the flax crop when they see 
results which come from our co-operative 
organization. 


Under the new State 


law we are now 
progressing nicely with the sealing or 
standardization work. Because of the 


fact that we have our flax men already 
working upon pedigreed stuff we are very 
naturally able to seal a iarge amount otf 
this seed. Last season I find that we 
listed something like 10,000 bushels of 
resistant seed, 2,500 bushels of which was 
put under lead seal and every bit of it 
sold. Practically all of the seed which 
we listed was also sold, and we have the 
list of those people who are growing it, 
with the result that this year the field 
agents will be able if aesired to seal 
over 9,000 bushels of resistant seed. ‘To 
do this I have, since the middle of July, 
kept three men in the field going to 
every citizen who requested to have his 
field crop inspected and visited every 
one of those who were conducting our 
flax plot experiments. Ome of. these 
men will continue in the neld from now 
until- seeding time next spring rounding 
up and sealing the standardized or high 
quality stuff. 

I have made some progress in getting 
the Department of Agriculture to co- 
operate with us in the proper conduct of 
this work in other States, and have a 
special promise that such co-operation 
may possibly start after July, 1914. My 
desire is that the Department of Agri- 
culture furnish us two properly trained 
men, one to co-operate with us in the 
breeding of flax on seed plots, over which 
we have direct charge, and one to travel 
in the different States and keep track of 
the resistant seed which is sent there, so 
that it, too, can, if possible, be properly 
standardized and made reliable. We, of 
course, have a list of all men to whom 
such seed has yet been sent. 

This resistant flax has undoubtedly 
proved itself to be of great value. It not 
only grows on old land, making the yield 
from the old worked lands equal to, or 
greater, than that which comes from new 
land, but proves that it is a _ better 
yielder on new land than any ordinary 
Nax. The average yield reported by our 
growers here on new or old land very 
considerably exceeds that produced by 
any other flax, and there have been some 
enormous yields on old land. One man, 
Mr. Ogaard, near Minot, N. D., reports 
for the crop of 1912 thirty-three bushels 
per acre on a‘ninety-acre plot, on land 
which he had several times failed to pro- 
duce a stand of flax. 

We thus have every reason to feel 
couraged along the line that we have 
been able to increase the yield of the 
crop per acre. We have also started care- 
ful experimental plots to test the value 
of breeding for higher oil production. 
This work has now been running for two 
years and has as an adjunct of it a care- 
ful testing of all samples to determine 
their oil producing capabilities, both in 
quantity and quality. 

There is, however, yet much to be done. 
It must be remembered that the farming 
profession is the oldest one as an art, 
but the very youngest as a science. It 
must be remembered that there are ideas, 
as it were, imbued in the race, some of 
which are good and some of which are 
erroneous. Many of the erroneous ones 
with regard to cropping to any particular 
crop are held to with the greatest per- 
sistence. The erroneous ideas, as well as 
— good ones, have become a matter of 
ol 





en- 


lore, so that they are reiterated 
every year by the uneducated and by 
poorly trained agriculturists; hence, if 


any new idea or new method is to pre- 
vail over the old, it, too, must be re- 
stated many times. The saving of the 
flax crop 1s not the work of a day, but o1 
years. In order that the proper methods 
may be kept in operation, the methods of 
doing the work must be clearly put over 
and over again, not only before individual 
farmers directly concerned in the work, 
but the public, which is concerned in the 
results. 

Effects of Competition in Cropping.— 
Taking into view this line of thought, let 
me say that competition in agricultural 
methods is like that which is found in 
politics, or any other line of social or 
human aétivity. Every conscientious, 
active, energetic, influential man is try- 
ing in every way he can to get everyone 
to see things with regard to the work or 
life in the way he sees them, and to do 
them or would like to have them done. 
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If the flax crop is to be maintained, and 


to maintain a remunerative crop in the 
regions of the United States, in which it 
is a natural crop, because of its climatic 
and soil affiliation, it, too, must have its 
friends or enthusiastic boosters. There is 
competition in agriculture, or, as one 
mignt say, on all crops along the line, 


alfalita, clover, beef cattle, hogs, chickens, 
dogs, and every othet conceivable plant 
and animal which is worthy to be 
grouped in a group as being a remu- 
nerative farm product, has, for a long 
time, had its organized boosters. As evi- 
dence, see the perfectly developed dogs, 
perfectly developed race horses, the per- 


fectly developed milch cows, and then 
you will remember that there are, and 
have been, such organizations as kennel 


clubs, dairy associations, poultry fanciers’ 


associations, ete.—in general, organiza- 
tions and local clubs. 

There is, just now, the most strenuous 
kind of competition between the friends 
of the chief farm crops—note, for ex- 
ample, the effort on the part of the 
miliers to’ have better crops of grain 
grown; note for example the fact that 
our Department of Agriculture’ has 
placed very extensive effort on how to 


grow corn, cotton, garden crops, and al- 
most every conceivable kind of crop, ex- 
cepting flax; and further, that there are 
at present so-called better farming clubs 
throughout the country for developing so- 
called intensive agriculture, supposed to 
be tor the purpose of no particular crop, 
but they are particularly interested in the 
food producing crops, Whether they be 
animals or otherwise. You can scarcely 
ever go to any Better Farming meeting, 
whether it be a Farmers’ Institute, or a 
specific Farming Club, organized by an 
individual town, or by the great Better 
Farming organization organized by the 
Twin Cities and the State Bankers’ As- 
sociation of North Dakota, and hear any- 


thing else discussed than corn growing, 
alfaifa growing, forage crops and feea 
for stock. Why? Kecause the great 
mass of agriculturists are rather 
convinced that clover, corn. alfal- 
fa, forage and cattle growing means 
higher priced lands and more food prod- 
ucts. Very tew of them ever had any 
education that caused them to believe 
that the flax crop might be a part of 


their program or a part of a better farm- 
ing program, either as a food element or 
4s a money producer to help carry on 
the other operations. Most of these men 
who carry on these special propagandas 
have been trained by men whose training 
taught them that flax is destructive to 
land, that it very seldom pays the farmer 
for raising except he have choice new 
land to grow on. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that such men will immediately 
change and commence advocating that 
the flax crop be made a permanent fea- 
ture of agriculture, though they seem 
perfectly willing to do so whenever they 
know the actual facts. It thus behooves 
the friends 


of the flax crop and those 
whose industries are founded upon it to 
continue their friendship for the crop, 


and to make every effort to get it recog- 
ized as a standard crop and,a permanent 
paying element in the farming operations 
of the general farm in flax growing dis- 
tricts, 

The Work of the Future Is:—To so con- 
tinue the educational and experimental 
work that no farmer shall have any cause 
to fail in growing flax for lack of proper 
information as to how to get the seed 
and how to handle the seed and the soil. 
Second, to demonstate specifically not 
only to the individual farmer but to the 
educational world that flax is one of the 
valuable rotation crops in any scheme of 
intensive farming, valuable because its 
products (for which there are no bona 
fide substitutes), are wanted throughout 
the world; valuable because the by- 
products of its manufacture constitute 
some of the most valuable sources of 
stock food. While I am on this point, 1 
would recommend that some effort be 
made which looks specifically towards 
getting the linseed meal and oil cake 
which is made in this country used as 
feed in this country. Primarily the prob- 
lem of agriculture which yet remains un- 
solved, as heretofore indicated, is to 
prove or demonstrate to the farmers of 
the present flax producing districts that 
this crop is not only a successful one, 
under new land conditions, but may be 
made even more remunerative under old 
land conditions under intensive farming. 
Our chief tducational campaign yet re- 
mains to be made, namely:—To have the 
Wax crop recognized as a standard ele- 
ment of rotation in intensive farming in 
the territories in which the farmers now 
know how tg grow the crop. The second 
problem is to so strengthen the seed de- 
velopment problems as to make it possible 
for every man who wants to grow flax 
to be able to find a standard type of flax- 
seed, which is perfectly reliable for use 
upon his land when he has been informed 
us to the proper methods of tillage and 
crop rotation. The third and perhaps the 
greatest problem which you gentlemen 
have before you is some sort of campaign 
of education or aid along the lines of 
aiding the farmer in bringing about more 
equitable, more stable, markets, such that 
the man who places his confidence in the 
crop may not be ruined by sudden un- 
warranted fluctuations in the market, for 
it must be remembered that neither flax, 
corn, nor other crop can be expected to 
be permanent in any iocality if it cannot 
be relied upon to give a reasonable stand- 
ard of remuneration to the grower. In 
this respect the corn crop and certain 
forage crops have much advantage over 
the flax crop. The growers of wheat 
and corn have always in mind that there 
is no great food value in the flax crop in 
itself, either for man or beast until it is 
turned into by-products or money. There 
are also a number of difficulties with re- 
gard to handling the crop which do not 
have to be contended with in other crops, 
There is, for example, the habit farmers 
have of always leaving it until every 
other crop has been seeded, with the re- 
sult that it seldom, if ever, ripens in time 
to be threshed with the other crops. The 
threshing of the flax crop often becomes a 
special performance. This, of course, can 
be overcome, and we are already on the 
road, The cost of handling this rather 
condensed seed has always been greater 
than represented in other grains sold as 
seed. As we learn better how to handle 


the crop in the field, and as the farmers 
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are taught more uniform tncthods with 
regard to harvesting and threshing and 
storing the seed, this, tor will largely 


disappear, and the flaxseed, like other 
grains, may possibly be held in hand by 
the farmer much as othe iins, and 
hence the market become more or less 
regulated by him 

The flax crop } one ¢ hich is not 
characteristi fr other croy It is much 
greater ti i that Vv hic anyone’ yet 
antici) The eve evidence that 
the ¢ j ion to come when the valu 
at tem of thi plant will find use 
long very man line o that instead of 
he cro heing grown only for seed, the 
traw will also add its quota of remu- 
né tion J n not here speaking pri- 
marily ¢ fiber as lon fiber, but rather 
of tl numerous other uses to which the 
hort file ind pulp of the stem will 
ventuall be used 

In closing I have only words of en- 
ouragement for those who are interested 
in aiding 1¢ developing the standard- 
zation of the flax crop. I am able to 
ay that I feel that anything which the 
friends of the flax crop undertake to ac- 
complish in the future looking towards 
making it a more stable, more remu- 
nerative crop, is very likely to be very 
much more easily accomplished than ever 


had 
few 


to the 
consideration 


problems we 


anticipated as 
but a 


for immediate 
years since. 

Processes of Flax 
ready taken-‘more time 
to use at this meeting. I had thoug 
that many of you might be interested in 
the various processes of flax cropping, 
and have brought with me a number ot 
Slides illustrating the most essential steps 
und difficulties of flax cropping, which . 
can rapidly run if you so desire. 

Mr. Wilson, who has been in co-opera- 
tion with us in the work in Montana, will 
have much to say to you with regard to 
the possibilities of the increase of flax 
upon the new lands, and will also nu 
doubt show you some of the difficulties 
to be contended with as the crop is 
forced further and further to the west- 
ward. I may say, however, as at the 
beginning, my belief still is that the hope 
of the tlax crop in this country rests not 
primarily in the amount of new lands, but 
in the proper establishment of its place 
in the general agricultural operations of 
those regions of the country in which flax 
has always shown itself a natural crop. 

As a word of encouragement, we still 
have some years of time to work upon 
new lands. There 1s a very large area of 
new lands in the West which I believe, if 
properly cropped to flax, will keep up the 
supply of flaxseed for a number of years, 
thus giving the friends of the crop every 
opportunity to aid In educating the public 
as to the best methods of making the 
crop a permanent one in the communities 
where it has been shown to be a pay 
crop, and in those communities where it 
yet succeeds and where it should continue 
to succeed as a profitable crop. 


The President:—I am sure we all ap- 
preciate very highly the interesting ad- 
dress which Prof, Bolley has delivered 


Cropping.—I have al 
than L am entitlea 





to us. (Applause.) 

P. H, Callahan:—I move that we ex- 
tend to Prof. Wilson and Prof, Bolley 
a rising vote of thanks for their inter- 
esting and instructive addresses. (The 
motion was put to vote and unani- 
mously carried.) 

The meeting then adjourned until 2 


o'clock, 


FOURTH cont 
SDAY AFTERNOON, 
BER 1, my 
Daniels called 





WEDNES OCTO- 


President the meeting 


to order at 2.40 o’clock. 
The President:—The next report to be 
considered, that of the Transportation 


is some- 
of the 
is not 
to 


Classification Committee, 

lengthy. The chairman 
Mr, W. H. Crawford, 
present, and it might be advisable 
read the report by title, 

R. V. Thomas:—I move that the re- 
port of the Transportation and Classi- 
fication Committee be read by title. 


and 
what 
committee, 


Report of Transportation and Clas-— jing railway companies, but of their purpose 
sification Committee. to dispose of —_ carne within a reasonable 
time, recognizing as they do that a vast 
Mr. President, and Members of the amount of clerical labor is required.” LEADING JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- : 
sociation: ran ll 1 i inn 
The past year has been very productive ae may mo _bresented directed ie the 
of developments in pending transportation ae. rallway companies, _o1 ’ : he 
An : ss on aan eee «laimant prefers, they may be filed with the 
and classification features. The Western = jrajiroad and Warehouse Commission. The 
classification, which was suspended on commission suggests, however, that as the 
several occasions by the Interstate Com-  e¢laims will be disposed of by the railway 
merce Commission, finally became effec- companies as near as may be in the order 
tive on February 14, 1913, and, since such in which they are presented, there would 


OIL PAINT AND 


members of this tion who are 
practically intereste e application 
of this Western classification have no 
doubt provided the: with copies, 
further comment | the part of this 
committee seems ‘ 
MINNESOT RATE CASH 

One of the most important rate dect- 
sions during the y+ handed down 
by the United Stat Supreme Court in 
What is known as t Minnesota Rate 
Case. It is interesting because of the fact 
that anybody who made a study of the 


situation leading 
tween the railroads 


up to the contest be- 
Minnesota and the 





tailroad Commission of the State of 
Minnesota, can find in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Hughes sustenance for such ideas 
as he may have been holding with respect 
to the various questions involved. 

Unquestionably, in its broadest sense, 
there were but two questions to be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court In the case 
mentioned, The first, us to whether the 
State of Minnesota, through its Legisla- 
ture and by order of its State Railroad 
Commission, had undertaken tu interfere 
with the interstate commerce in such a 
Way as to have created a situation in 
conflict with the constitutional power of 
Congress to regulate commerce between 
States 

The second question:—Were rates 80 
prescribed by the Railroad Commission 
of Minnesota in violation of the consti- 
tutional inhibition against confiscation? 

The highest tribunal certainly answered 
the first question with an emphatic “NO.” 
In dealing with the second question, the 
Supreme Court stated that in connection 
with the Great Northern and the Nor- 
thern Pacific there was no proof of con- 
liscation, but in so far as the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis was concerned, the court 
held that proof was such that there would 
be confiscation, 

One of the most important details of 
this decision and one which stands out 
more prominently than all the others, is 
the clearness with which the court lays 
down the proposition that Congress has 
powers which it has not yet seen fit to 
exercise, with respect to the effect of 
State legislation placing a burden upon 
the commerce between the States. The 


result of this decision, 
ipplication of it 


; and the practical 
in so far as the members 


ot this association are concerned—can be 
mure clearly set forth by quoting an open 
letter to the public from the Railroad 


and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, 


through its secretary, reading as fol- 
lows: 

St. Paul, Minn., June 24, 191% 
fo the Public 
in accordance with the decision of th 
United States Supreme Court in the so- 
called Minnesota Kate Case, suStaining cer- 
tain rates as to the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific tailway companies, the 
undersigned raidway companies will, im- 
mediately upon the dissolution of the in- 
junction against each company, and in all 
probability not later than July 10, 1913, 
place in effect the merchandise rates fixed 
by the commissioner’s order of September 
6, 1906, the commodity rates fixed by 
chapter 232 and the passenger rates, fixed 
by chapter 97 of the laws of 1907, and the 
rates to distributing centers by the com- 
missioner’s order of May 3, 1907. 
Construing chapter 195) 06of )6the)|«6olaws)soof 
1, the Attorney General has advised the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission as 
follows 
“T am of the opinion that it is beyond the 
power of the Legislature to compel a rail- 
way company to” pay into the State or to 
any person whatsoever any sum in advance 
or to have such amount held by the State 
or by any other person for the purpose of 
paying any claims, whether allowed, dis- 
puted, valid or invalid.’ 
Iu view of this opinion, and after eon 
ference between the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission and the undersigned rail- 
way companies, it is hereby announced that 
such railway companies are prepared to 


Immediately entertain properly supported 


claims for the period during which the rates 
were enjoined, and to make prompt pay- 
ment thereof shortly following the dissolu- 


The periods 
were en- 


several injunctions. 
the several rates 
follows: 

rates from June 1, 
and rates to 
passenger fares from July 1, 
Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
received satisfactory assurance, 
the good intent of the subscrib- 


tion of the 
during which 
ioined are as 
“Commodity 
rates 
and 
The 
has 
only of 


1907; mer 
chandise distributing 
eenters 
1907. 

mission 
not 


DRUG 


REPORTER 


be some saving of time through filing the of express rates, practices, accounts and 
claims with the companies, revenue.”’ 

\ll envelopes should be indorsed ‘‘Min 
nesota tate Case.’ All claimants should CHARGES FOR TARIFFS. 
bear | ind that if entitled to refund at " . 
all, they nae eats entitled to 100 per cent. There has been considerable agitation 
of their just demands, and that is not Of the question of the railroads making a 
necessary for them to employ the services charge for tariffs furnished to shippers. 
of anyone to collect their claims, nor can There are two sides to this question:— 


doing so. 


they profit 
paration in 


Claims 


by 
for re 


passenger 


The burden of expense covering the dis- 
tribution of tariffs upon the part of the 


charges should _be presented direct to the parrier to disinterested (or only partially 
tens caer Sectennes ( miceiqn interested) shippers, and the other side 
will be glad to entertain, give full considera- being the added expense of transporta- 
tion to. and remedy any complaints of un- tion resulting from the imposition of a 
due delay in settlement of claims, charge for tariffs upon the shippers find- 

Railroad and Warehouse Commis:ion ing it necessary to maintain transporta- 

er ; tion departments. The act to regulate 


By A. C. Clausen, Secre 















commerce specifically provides:— 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R “That every common carrier subject to 
on rtiiweastern 22. R the provisions of this act shall file with 
Re reas ee eee oon a the commission created by this act and 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry : an 
Great Northern Railway print and keep open to public inspection | 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sauit Ste. Marie Ry; schedules showing all the rates, fares and 
Northern Pacific Railway. charge for transportation between differ- 
. ent points on its own route and between 
EXPRESS RATES. points on its own route and points on 
This subject has been so thoroughly cov- the route of any other carrier by railroad, 
ered in detail in the last report of the’ by pipe line, or by water when a through 
Committee on Transportation and Classi- route and joint rate have been estab- 
fication (and has now become effective lished. If no joint rate over the through 
through the opinion and order of the com- route has been established, the several 
mission, No, 2408, 28 I. C, C., issued June carriers in such through route shall file, 
24, 1913), that this committee respectfully print and keep open to public inspection, 
recommends to the members of this asso- ag aforesaid, the separately established 
ciation who are interested in appli- rates, fares and charges applied to the 
cation of express rates in their particular through transportation. The schedules 


secure a 
opinion 


business, to 


the commission's “In 
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THE WOOSTER BRUSH COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE BRUSH 


ares or the Season— 
1915 - 1914 


Brushes eet in Rubber 
Full Width Metal Bound,Wall Brushes, 
ression-set Shasta Brushes, 
OftvoTackless Wall and Varnish Brushes. 


Also many other new and attractive fegtures 
well worth consideration are included in 


tine of "Wooster 


FOR SALE BY 


such common 


foresaid by any 
the places be- 


state 


ol 
matter 


printed as a é 
earrier shall plainly 
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Four Specialties Every Paint Factory Should Adopt for 1914 


No. 600. Liquid 


standard _ grinding 
for Flat Wall 


Was the first and 
Always uniform 


The 
medium 
Paints. 

is the best. 
and reliable. Bo 


No. 100. Liquid 


A straight turpentine heavy 
bodied shellac grinding japan 
for use in Coach Colors. 
Absolutely free from rosin 
or any adulterant. 


No. 291. Liquid 


A specially prepared 
in making 
Enamels 
lamps, 


liquid for use 
high-grade Black 
for automobiles, 


etc. 





No. 41. 


Makes an enamel that may 
be used either for interior or 
exterior work. One that 
flows freely and will com- 
pare in every way with the 
best advertised goods. 


Enamel Liquid 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Specialties for Paint Grinders 


72-74-76 NINTH STREET 
67 EIGHTH STREET 


Long Island City, N.Y. 





tween which property and passengers 
shall be carried, and shall contain the 
classification of freight in force, and shall 
also rate separately all terminal charges, 
storage charges, icing charges, and all 
other charges which the commission may 
require, all privileges or facilities granted 
or allowed, and any rules or regulations 
which in any wise change, affect or de- 
termine any part of the aggregate of 
such aforesaid rates, fares and charges, 
or the value of the service rendered to 
the passenger, shipper or consignee. Such 
schedules shall be plainly printed in 
large type, and copies for the use of the 
public shall be kept posted in two public 
and conspicuous places in every depot, 
Station or office of such carrier where 
passengers or freight, respectively, are 
received for transportation, in such form 
that they shall be accessible to the public, 
and can be conveniently inspected. The 
provisions of this section shall apply tu 
all traffic, transportation and facilities de- 
fined in this act.’ 

The commission, under its authority 
granted by the act to modity said section, 
issued an order on June 2, 1908, with refer- 
ence to the distribution of tariffs, read- 
ing as follows:— 

“Under the authority confered upon 
the commission by section 6 of this act 
to modify its requirements as to pup- 
lishing, posting and filing of tariffs, the 
commission issues the following order, in 
connection with which it must be under- 
stood that each carrier has the option of 
availing itself of this modification of the 
requirements of section 6 of the act. or 
of complying literally with the terms of 
the act. If such modification is accepted 
by a carrier, it must be understood that 
misuse of the privileges therein extended, 
or frequent misquotation of rates on the 
part of its agents, will result in the can- 
cellation of the privileges as to that 
earrier. It should also be understood that 
in so modifying the requirements of the 
act, the commission expects a continua- 
tlon by the carriers of the practice of 
furnishing tariffs to a reasonable extent 
to frequent shippers thereunder.”’ 

Reverting to the language of section 6, 
it Is manifestly the purpose of the act 
to make available, free of expense to the 
public, all schedules of rates, rules, regu- 


lations and _ classificntions governing 
transportation, and_ referring to the 
language used by the commission in 


their order of June 2, 198, by which 
they modified (under the authority of the 
act) the provisions of section 6, relating 
to publishing, posting, etc., of schedules, 
especial attention is called to the follow. 
ing quotation therefrom:— 

“Tt should also be understood that in so 
modifying the requirements of the act, 
the commission expects a continuation 
by the carriers of the practice of furnish- 
ing tariffs to a reasonable extent to fre- 
quent shippers thereunder.” 

Section 10 of the act provides a penalty 
for a shipper knowingly, obtaining trans- 
portation at less than the legally pub- 
lished rates, and in section 6, Congress 
provided a means whereby the public 
could be informed without expense. The 
question therefore arises whether the 
earrier can, accepting the modifications 
of the provisions of Section 6 as to the 
posting and publishing of tariffs as cov- 
ered by the commission’s order of June 
2, 1908, be further relieved by placing a 
burden of expense upon the shipper to 
purchase the information which the act 
provides shall be made accessible to the 
shipper without charge. 

With this statement before you, the 
individual members of this association 
will be in position to know whether they 
desire to protest against the payment for 
tariffs furnished them, when called upon 
so to do by the carriers, 

This committee, as such, has made no 
formal protest because, as a member of 
the National Traffic League—who have 
this subject well in hand—the “interests 
of the members of this association will be 
ably provided for. 

PROPOSED ADVANCE IN OFFICIAL 

CLASSIFICATION. 


An effort is being made by the rail- 
road interests through an appeal to pub- 
lic opinion, to permit of an increase of 
6 per cent. on all rates and schedules in 
official classification territory. No detfi- 
nite action has been taken with respect 
to this matter 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. Crawford, Chairman, 
B. C. Hazlett, 
F. L. Medbery. 

The Secretary:—This report is re- 
ferred to the convention by the Board 
of Control as a matter of information. 

The President:—The next business 
will be the report of the Varnish Com- 
mittee, E. R. Smead, chairman. 

The secretary then read the report. 


Report of the Varnish Committee, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish _As- 
sociation :— 

During the past year there has been 
but little change in the conditions af 
manufacturing and selling varnish, and 
as in previous years, the raw material 
market has perhaps been the matter of 
the most concern, While the markets 
have been favorable on linseed oil, wood 
oil and turpentine, rosin, kauri gum and 
naphtha have been high in price as com- 
pared to previous years. 

The future of the wood oil situation 
depends entirely upon the supplies avail- 
able in China and the outcome of the re- 
cent revolutions that were staited in 
the vicinity of the wood oil center near 
Hankow, Present indications we helieve 
point toward a moderate supply of wood 
oil, although the outlook is bright for 
the cessation of hostilities caused by the 
revolutions; unless fresh disturbances 
occur, the indications are that a fair 
average price should obtain on wood oil 
during the coming year. 

The linseed oil outlook is. fairly good, 
considering conditions as they existed up 
to the middle of August. Weather condi- 
tions after that time and the final crop 
will, of course, determine the future of 
linseed oil. If there are no set-hacks, 
there should be a fairly normal crop of 
flaxseed, although somewhat less than 
that of last year. 

As regards turpentine, indications for 
next year are favorable, much stock hav- 
ing been carried over from the year past, 
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and the production of turpentine this 
spring having been normal, so that no 
a advances are expected at this 
me. 

On rosin, values have fallen from 38 to 
45 per cent. on various gradings during 
the past few months, and it seems reason- 
able to expect continued l6w prices with 
a possible slight increase within the 
next few months, but with the average 
price for the next year on a much lower 
level than that of the year just passed. 

The unprecedented scarcity of all kauri! 
gums and the sharp deterioration in grad- 
ings, coupled with the corresponding 
increase in price of from 15 to 50 per cent., 
is a matter which is very important and 
should receive the utmost consideration 
on the part of the members of this asso- 
clation. The kauri gum condition is duc 
to a depletion of the kauri and copal gum 
fields and to the shortage of. labor neces- 
sary for the increased production, due to 
the excessive demand by consumers, At 
the present time, the outlook is the mos: 
serious that has confronted the varnish 
manufacturer during the history of the 
varnish business, and at this writing 
there is no hope for an immediate correc- 
tion of the conditions. High prices will 
no doubt prevail during the next year 
as well as a shortage and deterioration 
of all gradings. 

All mineral oil products, as they pertain 
to the varnish-making industry, have 
advanced from 100 to 150 per cent., a mat- 
ter which should. receive very careful 
thought and consideration. 

Packages, such as wooden cases and 
oak barrels, are constantly increasing in 
price with the available future supply 
continually decreasing. 

The one hopeful feature of the past 
year’s tariff adjustments by Congress in- 
dicates little cause for worry on the part 
of the varnish maker as to the outcume 
of the present tariff legislation. Indica- 
tions point toward the elimination of any 
proposed tariff on wood oil, kauri and 
copal gums. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
many important matters, with which all 
varnish manufacturers alike are con- 
cerned, could be, and should be, carefully 
discussed and considered, and a _ united 
and definite action be taken. Your com- 
mittee refers to such matters as the 
standardization of brands, the adoption 
of uniform terms, and the matters of 
price-cutting, substitution, etc. 

The question of terms has, of course, 
been taken up and discussed, a great 
many times during previous years, but no 
definite action has as yet been outlined. 
Taking into consideration the nature cf 
the varnish manufacturing business, the 
fact that cash is paid for practically all 
raw materials, and that varnish must be 
ripened in tanks to have any value for 
fine work, sixty-day terms, with 2 per 
cent. discount for ten-day payment, and 
limited dating on spring orders, should 
be most fair and liberal. These terms 
have been adopted by some manufac- 
turers on certain specialties and to cer- 
tain classes of trade, but there is vast 
room for improvement along this line 

Progress in bringing about any reforms 
in the varnish business is slow 2nd seems 
to be difficult, and while there is room 
for much improvement, united action on 
the part of the varnish makers appears 
to be impossible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
. N. Welter, 
©, H. Blackburn, 
E. R. Smead, Chairman. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Contrcol 
refers this report to the convention as 
a matter of information. 

The President:—That report requires 
no further action. 

The next business is the report of the 
Window and Plate Glass Committee, 
L. R, Atwood, chairman. 

The secretary read the report. 


Report of Window and Plate Glass 


Committee. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 


sociation:— 
Your committee on window and plate 
glass begs to submit the following re- 
yort:— 
" WINDOW GLASS. 
The market on window glass has been 
remarkably steady during the past year, 


there being an entire absence of the 
violent fluctuations which channeteen 
Tro- 


it for the several preceding years. 
duction was somewhat less than during 
the blast of 1911-12, and the consumption 
kept pace with the production; in fact. 
manufacturers’ stocks when they closed 
down on May 29 for the summer were 
considerably less than they were for sev- 
eral years past. 

There has been a marked improvement 
in the quality of the glass produced. 
Machine and hand manufacturers have 
both made strenuous efforts to improve 
their qualities, and the result has been 
a very noticeable improvement in the 
grading of the glass sent out. 

The manufacture of glass by machinery 
has outgrown the experimental stage, and 
to-day machine manufacturers are able 
to supply any size or quality. The objec- 
tion to, and prejudice against machine 
made glass, which existed some time ago, 
is rapidly being eliminated, and to-day 
it competes favorably on an even basis 
with the hand-made product. 

The decision on the part of the manu- 
facturers to make a separate charge for 
boxing has been another development of 
the year. This decision has been gen- 
erally lived up to, and in some quarters 
has been greeted with enthusiasm. While 
it has been the means of obtaining a 
slight additional profit, which is, of 
course, a very attractive feature, the cus- 
tom has yet to stand the test of time and 
it is a question whether in periods of 
close competition it will continue prac- 
tical. 

The high cost of carpenter labor in 
this country must necessarily prevent the 
putting of the skilled and careful work- 


manship into our boxing that the 
European manufacturers are able to 
supply, but the packages furnished to- 


day are much better than those previously 
supplied, and as a result, glass is reach- 
ing the consumer in better condition than 
formerly. 

Another innovation was the packing ¢* 
all glass in the 100-in, bracket and over, 
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in 100-ft. boxes, and while subject to 
some adverse criticism at the start, now 
seems to be generally considered in a 
favorable light, as the manufacturers are 
putting up this new style packing in 
heavy reinforced boxes and the glass is 
arriving at destination in better shape 
than formerly. 

There was some agitation to pack small 
sizes in 100-ft. cases, but this radical 
change does not seem to have met general 
approval, owing largely to extra weight 
and cost of handling. 

The prospect for business during the 
next six months seems good. Manufac- 
turers’ and jobbers’ stocks are light, and 
we should be able to get good prices for 
our goods in consequence, Of course, 
there are always some men who injure 
the market by selling on too close a mar- 
gin of profit, but the general tone is 
stronger and there does not seem to be 
anything on the horizon that will change 
this in the near future. 

The new tariff proposes a rate ranging 
from 1 cent to 2 cents, which is a ma- 
terial reduction over the present schedule. 
There does not seem, however, to be 
much likelihood of the new rates going 
into effect immediately, and it will be 
some months thereafter before changed 
conditions will cause any appreciable 
effects upon our local market. I[t would 
seem, therefore, that there is no occasion 
for worry in this regard for the present. 


PLATE GLASS. 


The plate glass market has been re- 
markably firm, especially from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view, during the past 
year. There was an unusually good 
winter and early spring demand, which 
kept factories’ stock down to a minimum. 

In the early spring nearly every factory 
was severely affected by the floods which 
devastated Western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana, resulting in a great ind un- 
natural curtailment of production. This, 
supplemented by the unstable condition 
of the labor market, and a healthy spring 
demand, has prevented factories from ac- 
cumulating any considerable stock, and 
the best information obtainable shows 
that factories have little or no surplus 
on hand at present and are shipping out 
their glass about as fast as produced. 

Consumption has been normal, .nd the 
prospects of business for the next few 
months to come seem very encouraging. 
Jobbers have not taken advantage to the 
fullest extent of the conditions govern- 
ing the market, for there has been a good 
deal of price cutting in various sections, 
this being undoubtedly caused by their 
fear as to the result of tariff legislation. 
Any uneasiness, however, on this account 
seems to be premature, for the plate 
glass market is not likely to feel the re- 
duction in the plate glass tariff for some 
months to come. This reduction, which 
will amount to about 40 per cent., will, 
of course, ultimately affect the market. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
it will be some time after the final pas- 
sage of the bill before it can go into effect, 
or before importations would commence 
to arrive on the basis of the new tariff, 
and it, therefore, seems that there is no 
necessity for disposing of present stocks 
at “bargain counter’’ prices on account 
of the fear as to what the future may 
hold. 

MIRRORS. 

The demand for this class of merchan- 
dise has been good throughout the past 
year and prices have been steady. The 
furniture manufacturers have had a pros- 
perous year, but are not inclined to book 
their requirements for the ensuing year, 
owing to the uncertainty of the effect that 
the new tariff will have upon the market. 
It would seem, however, that they cannot 
continue long to buy from hand-to-mouth, 
and the fall business in mirrors should be 
strong and bullish and a more profitable 
market, both for the manufacturer and 
jobber, will result. 

There seems to be no question that the 
general attitude in the glass trade is to- 
ward a better price for our goods. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. R. Atwood, Chairman, 
Wm. S. Kenny, 
R. T. Conley. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Control 
refers this report to the convention as a 
matter of information. 

The President:—We will now take up 
the report of Workman’s Compensation 
Committee, E. B. Arnold, chairman. 

The secretary read the report, 


Report of Workman’s Compensation 
Committee. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

Since September 1, 1912, the following 
States have passed new compensation 
acts, of which the following are brief 
analyses:— 

CALIFORNTA, 
This act applies to all employments, 


public or private, in the ordinary course 
of business—farm labor, domestic service, 
etce., excepted, It is compulsory. The 
remedy is exclusive except for gross neg- 
ligence. The scale of compensation is 65 
per cent. of wages with limitations upon 
the duration of payments, except that 
payments for permanent total disability 
run for life. A commission is established 
to supervise the law, to settle disputes, 
and to manage a State insurance fund to 


compete ‘fairly’ with other insurance 
earriers. 
CONNECTICUT 
This act applies to all employments for 


an employer having regularly five or more 
employes—casual employes and outwork- 
ers excepted. It is elective. Election is 
presumed. The remedy is exclusive. The 
scale of compensation is 50 per cent, of 
wages with limitations upon amounts anda 
duration of weekly payments. Security 
or insurance is compulsory. 


IOWA. 

applies to all employments— 

domestic service, etc., ex- 
It is elective. Election is pre- 
The remedy is exclusive. The 
scale of compensation is 50 per cent, of 
wages with limitations upon amounts and 
duration of weekly payments. Insurance 
is compulsory, with choice between all 
insurance corporations, associations or 
organizations approved by the State In- 
surance Department. 


This act 


labor, 


Ot 


MINNESOTA, 

This act applies to all employrments— 
employment by railroads, farm labor, 
domestic service, etc, excepted. It is 
elective. Election is presumed. The 
remedy is exclusive. The scale of com- 
pensation is 50 per cent. of wages with 
limitations upon amounts and duration 
of weekly payments. 

NEBRASKA. 

This act applies to all employments 
in a business wherein five or more per- 
sons are regularly employed—employment 
by railroads, farm labor, domestic service, 
etc., excepted. It is elective. Election is 
presumed, The remedy is exclusive. The 
scale of compensation is 60 per cent. of 
wages, with limitations upon amounts 
and duration of weekly payments, 

NEVADA, 

This act applies to all employments, 
public or private, in a business wherein 
two or mere persons are regularly em- 
ployed—farm labor and domestic service 
excepted. It is compulsory as to the 
State, etc., but elective as to private em 
ployers, Election is presumed. The 
remedy Js exclusive. The scale of com- 
pensation is 50 per cent. of wages with 
limitations upon amounts and duration of 
monthly payments, A commission is 
established to supervise the law, settle 
disputes and manage the State insurance 
fund. Insurance in that fund is com. 
pulsory. 

OREGON, 

This act applies to employment In cer- 

tain enumerated extra hazardous indus- 


tries. It 1s elective. Election is pre 
sumed, The remedy is exclusive except 
as to intentional injuries and :lose de- 


cided by the commission to be due to the 
employer's failure to establish a required 
safeguard, ete. The compensation con- 
sists of fixed flat monthly payments not 
in proportion to wages. A commission is 
established to supervise the law, to settle 
disputes and to manage an insurance 
fund to be maintained by assessments 
upon employers and by contributions from 
employes and from the State. Insurance 
in such fund is compulsory. 
TEXAS, 

This act applies to all employments ina 
business wherein five or more persons 
are regularly employed—farm labor, 
domestic service and employment by rail- 
ways, in cotton gins, ete. excepted. It 
is elective. The remedy Is exclusive, un- 
less gross negligence can be proved. The 
scale of compensation is 6 per cent. of 
wages, with limitations upon amounts 
and duration of weekly payments. An 
employer’s mutual insurance association, 
similar to that of Massachusetts, Is estab- 
lished to manage an insurance fund. In- 
surance in that association or in some 
approved company or other mutual asso- 
ciation is compulsory, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

This act applies to all employments in 
any “industry’’—agriculture excepted. It 
is elective as to employers. The remedy 
is exclusive. The scale of compensation 
is 50 per cent, of wages with very low 
limitations upon amounts and duration 
of monthly payments. A commission 1s 
established to supervise the act, to decide 
disputes and to manage an insurance to 
be maintained by limited assessments 
upon employers and by workmen’s con- 
tributions, with expenses of adminiIstra- 
tion paid by the State. Insurance in such 
fund is compulsory. 

In addition to the foregoing laws, vart- 
ous States have substantially amended 
their earlier compensation laws. The fol- 
lowing are analyses of the more import- 
ant of these amended statutes. 


OHIO. 


In Ohio the act has been amended to 
make insurance in the State managed in- 
surance fund compulsory, except that the 
State Board may exempt such employers, 
in its discretion, as are of certain finan- 
cial responsibility, maintain approved 
benefit funds or departments or mutual 
insurance association provided that they 
contribute to the reserve of the State 
fund. The scale of compensation remains 
as formerly at 66 2-3 per cent.; but the 
former provision for employes’ contrfby- 
tions is repealed. The injured employe 
has the same option as before of suing 
his employer for full damage if the injury 
was due to the wilful act or violation of 
a statute or ordinance by the employer 
or any of his officers or agents; but in 
addition insurance of such liability for 
damages is expressly prohibited. And it 
is further provided that no employer of 
labor whatsoever, whether subject to the 
act or not, may insure himself against 
his liability for damages, unless the in- 
surance policy also insures his workmen 
compensation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act. 

ILLINOIS, 

The law has been amended by enlarging 
the scope and by establishing a commis- 
sion to supervise its operation and to 
decide disputes; and the commission is 
given power, in its discretion, to require 
insurance or security of those employers 
who elect compensation. 

WISCONSIN 

The law has been amended to make Iin- 

surance or security compulsory. 
KANSAS 

The law has been amended to apply to 
establishments in the dangerous indus- 
tries (enumerated) in which five or more 
persons are employed—instead of fifteen 
or more as formerly. And it has been 
further amended to make election pre- 
sumptive 

Besides the foregoing laws, attention 
should be called to the recent report of 
the Committee on Workmen's Compensa- 
tion of the American Bar Association set- 
ting forth the proper principles of a com- 
pensation law, and the recent draft 
models for compulsory and elective laws 
recommended by the like committee of 
the Uniform Law Commissioners. 

The general tendency in the latter of 
the acts above epitomized has been to in- 
crease the scale of compensation and the 
duration of payments, and to require in- 
surance or security. And in various 
quarters there have developed strong 
movements in favor of conferring upon 
the State a monopoly of the insurance. 

In regard to the first, it should be noted 
that it is the general principle of the com- 
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pensation law to compensate injured 
workmen for some definite and fair pro- 
portion of the wage loss, Consequently, 
where a workman is permanently dis- 
abled the principle of the law seems to 
require that compensation should be paid 
to him during his disability without arbi- 
trary limitations. Consequently, the tend- 
ency to remove the short periods of limi- 
tation which characterized our earlier 
compensation laws seems to be in ac- 
cordance with principle. But on the other 


hand, the tendency to increase the scale 
of compensation beyond 50 per cent. of 
the wage loss, without workmen's con- 


tributions, ignores the principle of the 
law that the wage loss should be fairly 
divided between employers and employes; 


and it manifests a purpose of imposing 
upon industry as large a burden of loss 
as it can possibly stand. This is not 
only unjust to employers, but it is con- 
ducive to malingering and other social 
evils: and tends to deprive the compen- 


sation law of its effectiveness as a meas- 
ure for accident prevention, by relieving 
workmen of all sense of responsibility for. 
accident causation. . p 

The tendency to require insurance or 
security manifests a drift in our ideas 
toward Continental European systems of 
social insurance. It has never been a 
characteristic of our laws to require any 
class of persons to insure in advance to 
another class payment of possible future 
contingent liabilities. And English expe- 
rience is to the effect that it is not neges- 
sary to require insurance by members in 
order to protect employes and assure 
them relief. Nevertheless, employers 
generally, for their own protection, must 
insure. And it is, therefore, generally, 
not a subject for practical objection on 
the part of employers that they may be 
required to insure, provided that they be 
allowed freedom jn choice of methods of 
insurance so that they may seek out and 
learn by experience what method will 
best protect them and provide them the 
best services at the cheapest rates. Un- 
fortunately, where there is State managed 
insurance or where insurance is compul- 
sory, the disposition only too frequently 
is to disregard the employer and to mould 
the insurance solely for the protection of 
the workmen, turning employers in effect 
into insurers without any adequate form 
of reinsurance to protect them. 

To give the State a monopoly of insur- 
ance often strikes employers at first 
glance as presenting advantages. In 
effect, however, it really makes Insurance 
a subject of political control; and every- 
where that it has been adopted or sert- 
ously considered, the better classes of 
employers resolutely oppose it. Needless 
to state, the Ohio law was unanimously 
fought by employers. A bill for a similar 
severest criticism by the industrial lead 
Washington law has been the subject of 
united opposition of employers.. And the 
law in New York was defeated by the 
ers of the State. Of all foreign countries, 


in Norway alone is a State monopoly 
established, but all other countries have 
carefully avoided following the Nor- 


wegian model; although in many of such 
countries a strong Socialist influence has 
sought to bring about that practice. 

A bill for compulsory employers’ mutual 
insurance was presented to the Pennsvl- 
vania Commission by the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Associatian, but it was 
unanimously rejected, and in fact seems 
to have received little support from the 
manufacturers of that State. 

At the present stage of experience it 
would be foolish to select any one method 
of insurance and prescribe it in prefer- 
ence to all others. Consequently, if in- 
surance be made compulsory, all proper 
methods of insurance desired by any 
reasonable proportion of employers and 
which will effectively assure the work- 
men should be permitted to employers. 
And all such methods for which there is 
a demand should be provided for by law 
under equal conditions in competition. 


W. H. Andrews, 
E. C, Ferguson, 
Wm. H. Krapp, 
Geo. W. Van Camp. 
W. M. McPhee 
W. M. Francis, 
J. S. Stevenson, 
H. H. Borgen, 

F. E, Cutler, 

H. S. Lynn, 

John W. Gans, 

Oo. C. Adamson, 

1™ M. Warren, Sr., 
M. J. Waugh, 
John E. Pushee, 
Geo. W. Jagle, 
W. S. Flynt, 

W. N. Taylor, 

H. P. Fritsch, 
A. H. Sconberg, 


N. B. Arnold, Chairman. 
The Secretary:—This report is re- 
ferred to the convention by Board of 


matter of information. 
report requires 


Control as a 

The President:—This 
no further action. 

The next business will be the report 
of the National Councilor, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America, Charles J. Caspar, National 
Councilor. 

Mr. Caspar presented the report, 
Report of National Councilor, Cham- 
ber of Co nerce of the United 
Stutes of America, 


Members of the Na- 
and Varnish Asso- 





and 
Oil 


Mr. President 
tional Paint, 
ciation: 

To more effectively propagate our views 
and solicitude and for the better consider- 


ation of the great questions attracting 
and demanding the attention of indus- 
trial, financial and commercial interests 


of the country at large, and upon applica- 
tion of President Daniels, your associa- 
tion is now a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica, an association organized early in 
1912, and composed of the principal local 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
manufacturers and commercial organiza- 
tions of the United States, thus concen- 
trating efforts and increasing their effi- 
ciency and extending their usefulness in 
encouraging trade and commercial inter- 
ourse between the States and insular 
possessions of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and with foreign nations, none the 
less upon national questions presented 
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to Congress, affecting the stability and 
prosperity of American business. 

The chamber seeks to be co-operative 
and to consult the busineS’s men in every 
section of the country, and in every line 
of business, seeking their opinions upon 
the constructive measures that originate 
in Congress, and to fairly and impartially 
gather such information through refer- 
enda, and to place that information pub- 
licly before the members of both bodies 
and before the nation’s Chief Executive 
asking them simply to consider the judg- 
ment of the business minds of this 
country with respect to the question at 
issue, thus accomplishing fm a single ses- 
sion perhaps more than were we to sub- 
mit resolutions continuously for sevéral 
years. 

No attempt will be made in this report 
to analyze the work the chamber has ac- 
complished, whick is ‘nationwide in its 
scope and corrective in its achievements. 
directed Board of 


Its efforts are by a 
Directors of 25 members maintaining its 
principal office in our national capital, 


with branch offices in New York, Chicago 
and Dallas. 

We believe the best interests of our as- 
sociation are being served in this mem- 
bership, as matters of insurance, railroad 
rates and regulations, express rates and 
restrictions, postoffice, telephone, _ tele- 
graph and all matters affecting our traf- 
fic, transportation and means of com- 
munteation are more effectively submit- 
ted for dissemination through the chan- 
nels such as the chamber offers. The 
subjects of 

Legislation, 

Currency and Banking, 

Patents, Trade Marks and Copyrights, 

Immigration, 

Commercial Organizations, 

Publicity, 

Ways and Means 
are potential, and in the hands of sepa- 
rate committees. Our association has 
always taken a keen fnterest in these 
matters through our various committees, 
whose reports and recommendations 
wherever applicable can be presented to 
the National Chamber for national fur- 
therance and publicity. Committees have 
been appointed upon 


Federal and State Legislation, 
Statistics and Standards, 
Tariff and Taxation, 
Industrial Workers, 
Vocational Education, 
Occupational Diseases, 


Workmen’s Compensation, 

The appointments upon all these regular 
committees and special committees, in- 
cluding foreign commerce, have been 
made with a view of securing men of 
national reputation and especially quali- 
fied to consider the subjects assigned. 

The Board of Directors act in the same 
restraining capacity as_oug Board of Con- 
trol, with regard to committee reports 
and achievements, and thus hasty and 
ill-advised action is made impossible. 

Our representation is by a National 
Councilor and three delegates, the duties 
of whom are set forth in the chamber’s 
by-laws, as follows: 

“For the purpose of securing continuous 
co-operation with the Board of Directors 
of as many able business men as possible 
in every section of the country, there is 
created the National Council, which, 
representing every Organization in the 
chamber, shall act in an advisory cap- 
acity to the Board of Directors. 

“The National Councilor shall act as 
chairman of the delegation from the or- 
ganization which he represents at annual 
and special meetings. 

“The National Council shall be com- 
posed of one member from each organiza- 
tion member in the chamber, who shall 
be chosen by said member immediately 
following its election to membership in 
such manner as said constituent body 
may prescribe. Said member shall be 
known as a National Councilor, and 
shall serve for one year; and until his 
successor has been elected. 

It shall be the duty of each National 
Councilor to bring to the attention of the 
officers and directors all matters to come 
to his notice in his own locality valuable 
to the members of the chamber for pur- 
poses of information or such questions as 
seem to him to call for consideration on 
the part of the Board of Directors, or the 
membership at large. All iestions of 
national character submitted by mail for 
the consideration of members as herein- 
after provided for shall be brought to the 
direct attention of the National Councillor 
representing each organization when the 
aforesaid question is transmitted to the 
secretary of his organfZation. 

The annual meeting of the chamber 
shall be held at such place and at such 
time as may be fixed by the Board of 
Directors, and ninety days’ notice be 
given to each member. 

Delegates shall be elected by each asso- 
ciation in such manner and for such 
term of not less than one year as it may 
elect. 

Our annual dues are $20; no initiation 
fee. 

The president made the following ap- 
pointments:—Luther Martin, P. H. Cal- 
lahan, Hugh Reilly, delegates; Chas. J. 
Casper, National Councilor 

In the absence of a complete authoriza 
tion by the association. it was deemed 
advisable to refrain from taking any ac- 
tive voice in the councils of the chamber, 
and your National Councilor, with the ap- 
proval of the president, deemed it pru- 
dent to await authorization and the in- 
dorsement of our membership by this, the 
twenty-sixth annual convention. 


The chamber maintains a suite of offices 
in the Riggs Building, Washington, D. C,; 
has an act've secretary who is especially 
qualified to do the work, and the secretary 
has a well-maintatned corps of assistants, 
with the result that careful, systematic, 
concentrated work is done upon all mat- 
ters handled by the chamber. 

The chamber issues a weekly publica- 
tion to the councilors submitting a resume 
of all work and its progress, also a series 
of confidential letters and bulletins of 
new matters of interest to various 
branches of the business world. A more 
effective and systematic plan of operation 
is not conceivable. 

We recommend the membership of the 
association as members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Unitefi States of Amer- 
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ica be approved and the action of the 
president be confirmed. 
We recommend changes and an addition 


to our by-laws as follows:— 
Article VI. 
COMMITTEES, 

That section 9 be made section 10, and 
section 10 be made section 11, and section 
1l be made section 12. 

A new section 9 is submitted to replace 
the present section 9, which is to be sec- 
tion 10, as follows:— 

Section 9. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

The president shall appoint annually a 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America Committee, composed 
of a chairman, who shall be the national 
councilor, as provided for in the by-laws 
of the chamber, and the number of dele- 
gates to which our membership may en- 
title us, and as provided for in the by- 
laws of the chamber. The national coun- 
cilor and the delegates are empowered to 
represent this association in accordance 
with the by-laws of the chamber and to 
cast their votes for thiS association upon 
any subjects presented to them. 

The national councilor shall present to 
the chamber upon recommendation of the 
Board of Control such subjects as the 
board may submit, and no proposition, 
resolution or question shall be presented 
by the national councilor to the chamber 


without the approval of the Board of 
Control. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Charles J. Caspar, 
National Councilor. 
The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol approves this report and refers it 


to the convention for consideration and 
action. 
The President:—What will you 
with the report of the committee? 
Howard Elting:—I move that the ac- 


do 


tion of the Board of Control be sus- 
tained. The motion was duly seconded 
and Mr. Elting said:— 


This is one of the most important 
things which has ever come before this 
organization. This organization of com- 
mercial bodies in the United §St.t_s 
means that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States we are going 
to have an expression of opinion from 
business men. At the present time, as 
you probably know, there are about 
2,000,000 members of the labor organiza- 
tions in this country. There are fully 
5,000,000 people in the Farmers’ Alli- 
ances, and unless the business men 
of the country through an organization 
of this kind are willing to express 
themselves on national subjects, we are 
not going to get the attention we 
should from our State Legislatures or 
Congress. The National Councilor has 
a big job on his hands, and I would 
like to congratulate the president on 
appointing Mr. Caspar as Councilor, 
and I hope he will be continued in that 
position if he is willing to take it. It 
means much work. 

It will also mean, if we do this work 
in the right way, considerable work on 
the part of our secretary, because, I 
believe, the communications which 
come from the Chamber of Commerce, 
almost daily, and I know this because 
I am an individual member of the Na- 
tional organization. It is possible to 
become an individual member by pay- 
ing $25 a year and you get these bulle- 
tins, which are issued by the chamber. 
I have read them with much interest. 
The latest question which the chamber 
has been discussing in its bulletins is 
the currency question, and Mr. Caspar 
can show you a document (which he 
now has in his hand) which goes into 
the question of the currency very thor- 
oughly. That is a subject which should 
be handled by an able committee. This 
reference is simply to give you an idea 
of the subject they have been han- 
dling. They have been giving close at- 
tention to the question of the tariff and 
detailed information regarding legi-la- 
tion in Washington is given out to the 
National Councilor, and that informa- 
tion should go to each one of our mem- 
bers, because if we do that we may be 
able to build throughout the United 
States a public opinion, the value of 
which cannot be estimated. Undoubt- 
edly, in your own organizations, in 
your various cities, you are taking in- 
terest in these matters. Nearly every 
member of our Paint Club in Chicago 
is a member of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, and in that way we are 
getting that information. That is a 
thing which our individual membership 
takes an interest in. 


We should have some sort of a na- 
tional campaign this next year and ~e- 
cure more individual members. That is 
one way in which we can help these in- 
dividual members, and they should be 
ready at all times to assist our nationa! 
councilor and in that way help out the 
general organization. I want to con- 
gratulate the president. On taking the 
matter into his own hands last year of 
appointing a national councilor to go 
into this organization. 

The President:—The secretary calls 
attention to the fact that as this rec- 
ommmendation involves an amendment 
to the by-laws that we must take a 
rising vote. (The motion was then put 
to vote and unanimously carried.) 

The President:—This completes the 
reports of the committees; we have a 
number of resolutions which have been 
acted on by the Board of Control and 
we will have the secretary read them. 

Howard Elting:—Before we go to 
that business, Mr. President, I would 
like to offer the following resolution :— 
Resolution Relating to the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States. 


Whereas, The offices of secretary and treas- 


urer of our association have been consolidated; 
and 

Whereas, The work in connection with the 
dissemination of information from our coun- 
cilor of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, and anticipated 
work of the building up of our association 
among individual concerns, will mean an in- 
crease of work for our secretary-treasurer; be 
it hereby 

Resolved, That the Board of Control set aside 
three hundred dollars as an expense fund for 
the use of the secretary-treasurer, to be used 
at his discretion throughout the year. 


The President:—The Board of Con- 
tro] has approved that resolution, 

M. S. Clapp:—I move that the action 
of the Board of Control be affirmed. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—We will now take up 
some resolutions from the various 
clubs. 

The secretary read the following: 


Resolution of the New York Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. 


Whereas, It would be a great convenience to 
members of the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, as well as the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
if the conventions of these organizations could 
be held at the same time and place; and 


Whereas, Reasons effecting their business 
interests render it impossible for the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and the National Varnish Manufactur- 







ers’ Association to hold their fall conventions 
at as early a date as is fixed by the constitu- 
tion of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association annual convention; 
fore be it 

tesolved, That a 


for its there- 
committee of three be 
pointed by the incoming president to 
with the officers of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Association with 
a view to securing the consent of these organ- 
izations to fix their fall meetings at the place 
agreed upon at this convention for the next 
meeting of the association, and that in the 
event of such agreement on their part the of- 
ficers of this association are hereby authorized 
to make the date of the next convention corre- 
spond with that of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and to urge 
upon the National Varnish Association the fix- 
ing of the same date for their meeting, and 
that the Entertainment Committee in arrang- - 
ing its program give due consideration to the 
time required by each association for the 
transaction of its business. 

The Secretary:—The board reports 
fevorably on this resolution and re- 
fers the matter to the convention for 
action. 

L. T. Minehait:—The by-laws give the 
Board of Control authority now to fix 
the date of our meetings. I question 
very much the advisability at this 
stage of the situation of passing any 


ap 
confer 


resolution that would fix the date of 
our meetings the same as the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association. I think 


that would be traveling just a little 
bit to fast. I think this is a matter 
which must be gone into carefully and 
slowly. I tried that proposition and 
sounded the association several years 
ago and found a great many of their 
members were opposed to having the 
meetings together, but I do believe 
if we could start by having the meet- 
ings held one week apart it would 
result in a larger attendance for both 
the associations. I am not able to at- 
tend both meetings, as I would have 
to be from home four or five weeks 
to do so, or make separate trips. 

The President:—The resolution pro- 
vides that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to confer with them. 

L. T. Minehart:—I am not in favor of 
a committee being appointed. I am in 
favor of setting the date of our meet- 
ing a little later, so that we can get 
together easier, but I think it is a lit- 
tle eariy to appoint a committee to con- 
fer with them with the object of hav- 


ing our meetings held at the same 
time. Mr. Elting has just suggested 
to me that it will not do any harm 


to have the committee appointed; there 
is no one in the association who would 
like to see that brought about better 
than |. It is something I hope to 
see some time in the future, but would 
dislike to have our committee turned 
down by the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association. I think that might be 
the case. 

R. O. Walker:—As a 
New York Club I wish to 
in the past one of the 
the paint manufacturers 
meet at about the same 
meetings were held was 
certain matters which they had_ to 
take up later in the year. Our idea 
is not that this resolution is going 
to produce immediate results, but it 
is that this committee could confer 
with the other associations, and as a 
matter of compromise it is suggested 
that the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association would set the place 
of the meeting and the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association would set the 
time of the meeting. I agree with Mr. 
Elting, the appointment of the com- 
mittee will do no harm—we could not 
expect any immediaie result—but we 
would gradually reach the point, pos- 
sibly in two or three years, when it 
would produce results. IT would be in 
favor of passing a resolution of this 
kind every year untii we did produce 
results. 

As far as the Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association is concerned, I presume if 
a committee were appointed they 
would receive courteous treatment, and 
I presume the committee would also 
receive courteous treatment from the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—As a member of the 
Board of Control, it occures to me, in 
view of the fact we have another 
resolution covering this point, and we 
certainly cannot adopt both of them, 
would it not be well to have the other 


member of the 
Say that 
reasons why 
could not 
time as our 
because of 
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resolution read? Perhaps the purpose 
and intent is the same, but the modus 
operandi is different. Perhaps the 
Pittsburgh resolution might satisfy 
Mr. Minehart and meet the condition 
he anticipates. 


Resolution from the Pittsburgh Club. 


Whereas, The Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association are closely 
allied, and many firms, corporations and indi- 
viduals are members of each organization; 

Whereas, Each organization holds annual 
conventions at different dates and localities at 
the sacrifice of considerable time, expense; and 

Whereas, A larger attendance would be se- 
cured for the three organizations by adopting 
the same week and place for the respective 
meetings, and a greater degree of efficiency 
and accomplishment be secured upon matters 
that are common to the different interests rep- 
resented; therefore be it 2 

Resolved, That the president of the associa- 
tion appoint a committee of three, two of 
whom are to be members of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States 
and a third a member of the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, to wait upon and 
confer with the respective associations, and 
not later than the next annual meeting of the 
associations, with the object of holding their 
1914 meetings during the same week and in the 
same city, as will be selected at this, the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, or arrange 
for a date that will be mutually satisfactory, 
and that the committee be empowered to fix 
such date for the 1914 convention, and if found 
practical and satisfactory provision be made 
in our by-laws during the session of the twen- 
ty-seventh annual convention to perpetuate the 
custom, 

The Secretary:—This resolution is fa- 
vorably reported by the Board of Con- 
trol. 

L. T. Minehart:—That meets the situa- 
tion more satisfactorily than the New 
York resolution. 

March G. Bennett:—In view of the 
fears of Mr. Minehart, why would it 
not be well to report both of these reso- 
lutions back to the Board of Control, 
with instructions to act as in their 
judgment seems wise to carry out the 
intent of both resolutions, and to ap- 
point such committee as seems best to 
confer with the two other organizations 
without being bound by the details of 
either of these resolutions, taking up 
the subject in a general way and see 
what can be done with it. 

I move as an amendment that both 
resolutions be referred to the ‘Board of 
Control, and that they be authorized 
and instructed to use their best efforts 
to bring about the purposes of the two 
resolutions. 

c. J. Caspar:—I think we had better 
discuss this matter and finish it here. 
There is not much difference between 
the New York resolution and the Pitts- 
burgh resolution. If the Pittsburgh reso- 
lution is satisfactory to the New York 
Club, why not withdraw the New York 
resolution? 

L. T. Minehart:—I do not wish to be 
understood as being opposed to this 
idea. I want to reach that thing, but 
want to get at it in the safest way. 
This matter has been before the paint 
manufacturers previously. They object 
to the social features of our conven- 
tions, and any affiliation with the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association must come 
by degrees, possibly along the lines 
that the dry color people suggest, work- 
ing together in sections, etc. 

M. S. Clapp:—I see very little differ- 
ence in the two resolutions, and that is 
that a committee be appointed to con- 
fer with the Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Varnish Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, to see if we cannot 
meet in the same week at the same 
place. I like the reading of the Pitts- 
burgh resolutions a little better, it goes 
more into detail. I wonder if the New 
York Club would not be satisfied with 
the Pittsburgh resolution, the gist of 
the matter is the same in both resolu- 
tions. 

Luther Martin:—As a member of the 
Board of Control of the New York Club, 
I think we will be glad to withdraw our 
resolution in favor of the Pittsburgh 
resolution. ; 

R. O. Walker:—The New York Club is 
willing to withdraw their resolution 
and substitute therefor the Pittsburgh 
resolution. 

I move the adoption of the Pittsburgh 
resolution. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

The secretary read the following :— 


Resolution of the New York Club. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Transpor- 
tation and Classification be instructed to make 
an effort to induce the Railway Association 
to issue 5,000-mile mileage tickets good for use 
on all roads in the United States when such 
use is not prohibited by State laws. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Control 
favorably reports on this resolution. 

Paul Uhlich:—I move the adoption of 
the resolution. (Motion seconded and 
earried.) 


The Secretary:—We have the follow- 
ing further resolution from the New 
York Club:— 


Resolution of the New York Club. 


Whereas, Reports from Washington indicate 
that there is to be a reorganization of the 
Census Bureau, one purpose of which will be 
to secure greater accuracy in statistics col- 
lected and published by the bureau; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of this associa- 
tion be instructed to communicate with the of- 
ficials under whose direction the proposed re- 
organization will be made, and also with the 
head of the bureau, with a view to securing 
a hearing for members of this association in 
regard to the schedule of inquiries for the next 
census of manufacturers. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Control 
reports favorably on this resolution and 
refers it to the convention for action. 

M. S. Clapp:—I move that the resolu- 
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tion be adopted. 
carried.) 

The Secretary:—We have the follow- 
ing resolution from the Pittsburgh 
Club: — 


Resolution from Pittsburgh Club. 
Resolved, That the National Paint, Oil and 


(Motion seconded and 


Varnish Association favor selling linseed oil 
by weight instead of by the gallon as at 
present. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol refers this resolution, without rec- 
ommendation, for discussion. 

R. O, Walker:—lIn order to bring the 
matter forward, I move the adoption of 
the resolution, and as a personal re- 
quest would like someone to take the 
chair so that we may hear Mr. Daniels’ 
views on this subject. 

(Vice-President Callahan in 
chair.) 

J. W. Daniels:—This matter has been 
discussed more or less for a good many 
years. The statement as made in the 
resolution of the Pittsburgh Club is not 
entirely accurate, because the matter 
was fought out a number of years age 
in the courts and seven and one-half 
pounds of oil has been declared to be a 
gallon of oil and the usage of several 
generations has made seven and a half 
pounds of oil a gallon. Why should we 
sell seven and a half pounds, or any 
other amount, of oil as a gallon? Why 
should we not sell it directly by the 
pound? Selling oil by the hundred- 
weight would simplify our transactions 
very greatly, and it is only a question 
whether you paint and varnish men 
want it in that way or not. I know it 
would simplify our bookkeeping in that 
way. We are less apt to make mis- 
takes when dealing in tons and hun- 
dredweights than when dealing in gal- 
lons. A large crusher undertook to put 
this system into operation years ago, 
but he had no encouragement and he 
dropped the scheme. I would be happy 
to make the effort to sell it that way. 
If the paint grinders would take the 
thing up I think the trade would come 
around to it. I have talked with a num- 
ber of dealers, and they said they were 
perfectly willing to do it if there was 
a demand for it. I believe after we zot 
used to it, it would simplify matters. 
I think it is cumbersome and unneces- 
sary the way we have it to-day, bux, 
like other things which have gone on 
for a long time, it will be a hard thing 
to change. 

It will probably be the work of sev- 
eral years to bring such a change 
about, but I would like to see the reso- 
lution passed, and have a committee 
sound all the dealers on the subject, 
and we would then have some data on 
which to start. In the meantime we 
can hear expressions from the paint 
men and varnish men. If they want it, 
I am in favor of it. I believe it will 
simplify matters to sell oil by the 
pound rather than by the gallon, a gal- 
lon being placed at seven and a half 
pounds, regardless of what the tem- 
perature is at which the oil is weizhed. 

March G. Bennett:—Is linseed oil 


sold by the pound or by the gallon in 
Europe? 


the 


J. W. Daniels:—It is sold by the 
pound. 
Cc. J. Caspar:—What do you think 


of the idea of the association going on 
record as approval to this resolution 
and referring it to the new Commit- 
tee on Linseed Oil for such action as 
they might deem wise? 

J. W. Daniels:—I believe it would be 
a good thing to do. If the trade want 
it, let us give it to them. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—I move that it is tne 
sense of the association that we favor 
this resolution and that it be referred 
to the new Committee on Linseed Oil. 

E, R. Drake:—The Chicago Club has 
discussed a similar resolution. We have 
two crushers who are agreeable to it as 
far as it has gone. 

(Mr. Caspar’s motion was put to vote 
and carried.) 

(President Daniels in the chair.) 

The Secretary read the following: 


Resolution from Pittsburgh Club. 


Resolved, That the following changes and 
additions be made in the by-laws, article VI, 
section 1:—The caption ‘‘special’’ be changed 
to ‘‘standing.’"’ Sections 9, 10 and 11 be made 
sections 10, 11 and 12. A new section 9 to be 
inserted as follows:— 

Section 9. Special and Sub-committees. The 
president shall appoint, when the exigency 
may arise and when in his judgment it may 
be required, special or sub-committees to whom 
the president shall refer or delegate to inves- 
tigate, support or confer subjects not within 
the scope of the duties assigned to other com- 
mittees and provided for in this article. Com- 
mittees appointed under this section shall be 
governed by sections 10, 11 and 12 of this ar- 
ticle, and may incur such expense as the presi- 
dent may approve. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol reports this resolution with favor- 
able recommendations. 

The President:—We will take up the 
first part of the resolution relating to 
section 1, of article VI. 

M. S. Clapp:—I move 
adopted. 

F. W. Figgis:—Does that take in the 
new Fire Prevention Committee? 


that it be 


The President:—That is a_ special 
committee as I understand it. 

(Mr. Clapp’s motion was put to a 
vote and adopted.) 

The President:—We will now con- 


sider the part of the resolution which 
relates to the proposed. section 9. 

L. T. Minehart:—I usk whether the 
president has not the authority under 
the by-laws as at present to appoint 
special committees? 
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Cc. J. Caspar:—I do not think he has. 
I might say that this matter was 
brought up most forcibly in connection 
with the Chamber of Commerce propo- 
sition. The president was called upon 
to appoint a committee and he de- 
murred at so doing because he felt he 
did not have the authority. 

The Secretary:—There does not seem 
to be anything in the by-laws giving 
him the authority. 

M. S. Clapp:—I move the adoption of 
the proposed change in the by-laws. 

(The motion was put, and by a stand- 
ing vote the amendment was adopted.) 

The secretary read the following 
Resolution from the Pittsburgh Club. 

Whereas, The present method of marketing 
rosin at a price per 280 pounds gross weight 
for net is in our opinion antiquated, cumber- 
some and incompatible with the spirit of prog- 
ress in modern business; therefore be it 
_ Resolved, That we recommend to the incom- 
ing Naval Stores Committee that an effort be 
made to have this custom abolished, and that 
rosin be marketed at a price per net pound. 

The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol refers this resolution to the con- 
vention with favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

Luther Martin:--I move 
adopted, 

H. S. Chatfield:—I do not see how 
you can sell rosin on net weight. You 
cannot arrive at the net weight of a 
barrel. If you weight the barrel be- 
fore the rosin is put in the barrel and 
after it is taken out there will be a 
decided difference in the weight of the 
barrel. lt should be understood that 
certain articles are sold gross weight, 
with an established tare for the pack- 
age. After the barrel is once filled 
with rosin you cannot get the barrel 
back to the original tare. The barrel 
of rosin should be sold on gross weight 
with an allowance for the tare. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—I agree with Mr. Chat- 
field in a measure, and yet the object 
aimed at in the resolution seems a 
dream which, in passing through the 
Naval Stores Committee, might come 
true. I think the resolution should be 
referred to that committee for any at- 
tention they care to give it. 

(Mr. Martin’s motion was put to a 
vote and carried.) 

The secretary submitted 
ing 


Resolution from Chicago Club, 


Resolved, That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association appreciates and commends 
the work of the State Dairy and Food Com- 
missioners who have called special attention 
to the adulteration of linseed oil and turpen- 
tine, and have thereby saved large sums of 
money to consumers; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Dairy and Food Commissioners 
throughout the United States. 


The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol considers this a local matter to 
be referred to local clubs for such 
action as they see fit to take. 

M. S. Clapp:—I move that the ac- 
tion of the board be concurred in. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

_ The secretary presented the follow- 
ing 

Resolution from Chicago Club. 


Whereas, The practice of making ex- 
hibits of manufactured products at State 
association conventions of master painters 
and hardware dealers is no longer an ef- 
fective method of bringing these products 
to the attention of the dealers and master 
painters; and, 

Whereas, The I. A. of M. H. P, and D., as 
well as Many State organizations, has seen 
fit to abolish the custom of having exhibits 
in connection with their annual meetings; 
and, 

Whereas, The expense now incurred by 
manufacturers and jobbers in making these 
exhibits is not productive of increased 
sales and of doubtful benefit to the mem- 
bers of these various associations; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Asociation recommends to the 


that it be 


the follosy- 


constituent clubs that each of them take 
such steps as needed to bring about the 
discontinuance of exhibits of paints and 
varnishes in connection with the various 
State associations of master painters and 
also hardware dealers in their respective 
sections; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Na- 
tiona] Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
advise each local club of this action and 
request their support by the appointment 
of a committee in each club to carry for- 
ward this movement. 7 

The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol approved this resolution and 
recommended it to the convention for 
adoption. 


R. V. Thomas:—I move the adoption 
of the resolution. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

The secretary read the following 


Resolution from Chicago Club. 


Whereas, Many efforts have been made in 
local ciubs as well as in the National As- 
sociation to form credit bureaus, but with- 
out success, it would seem that this im- 
portant matter could yet be so arranged 
as to be adopted by each of the loca] clubs 


and in this manner Pave a national inter- 
change of credit information. The har- 
mony with which the business of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
is conducted is sufficient evidence that the 
credit men of these same concerns should 
work together; and, 

Whereas, Manufacturers and sales man- 


agers freely exchange information on 


costs 
and selling methods and in this manner 
have been brought into close contact with 
each other and have worked together for 
the promotion of the general interest of the 
trade, it would seem that the sales man- 
agers should have under their control the 
eredit information which can only be se- 


cured through this same 


kind of co-opera- 
tion among the gredit 


men in the National 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Association; and, 
therefore, be it 

Resoived, That each of the local paint 
clubs be urged to establish a credit men’s 
association, which meets regularly, to ex- 
change information regarding credits and 


which shall not only be of a local nature, 
but disseminat« credit information 


oO” 


throughout the National 
Varnish Association, 


Paint, Oil and 


The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol approves this resolution and re- 
fers it to the convention, with favor- 


able recommendation. 

R. V. Thomas:—I move the adoption 
of the resolution. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

The secretary read the following 


Resolution from Chicago Club. 


Whereas, There are open markets on 
many exchanges in the United States for 
the purchase and sale of grain, pork, flour, 
flaxseed and cotton, and rules have been 
adopted by the New York Produce Ex- 
change for the purchase and sale of cotton- 
seed oil and linseed oil; and, 

Whereas, The question has been raised 
and considered informally at various times 
as to the benefit open markets would be to 
the manufacturers and consumers by es- 
tabiishing public quotations from day to 
day on linseed oil, which are uncertain un- 
der existing conditions, 

Resolved, That the Chicago Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club recommends that a com- 
mittee by appointed to ascertain through 
the members of the National Association 
and otherwise if the establishment of open 
markets for linseed oil is desired to such 
an extent as to make it expedient to pur- 
sue the subject further; 

Resolved, Further, That the committee 
be instructed to also consider the question 
of quoting linseed oil by the pound, instead 
of by the gallon, said committee to report 
at the next annual meeting of the National 
Association with recommendations. 


The Secretary:—This has been ap- 


proved by the Board of Control and 
referred to the incoming Linseed Oil 
Committee. 

The \President:—What action will 
you take on the resolution. 

M. S. Clapp:—I move its adoption. 


L. T. Minehart:—If you have a mar- 
ket for linseed oi] in Chicago or Min- 
neapolis, it is all right to publish the 
figures of that market all over the 
world. The people in Denver see that 
the market in Minneapolis or Chicago 
is forty-four cents. It costs consider- 
able money to get that linseed oil out 
to Denver, and our expenses of doing 
business are probably larger., If a 
man picks up a paper and sees the 
market in Chicago quoted at forty- 
four cents, he thinks he is being rob- 
bed, whereas, we will not be making 
any more money on linseed oil than 
would be made if it were sold in Chi- 
cago. I can see that objection to this 
resolution as far as out-lying terri- 
tories are concerned. 

J. E. Hatt:—The reverse is the case 
in connection with naval stores. The 
Chicago market is quoted several cents 
above that of Toronto. 

M. 8. Clapp:—This is simply for in- 
formation. 

(The motion of Mr. Clapp was put to 
a vote and carried.) 

The secretary read the following: 


Resolution Philadelphia 


from the 
Club. 


tariff is a necessity for the 
public revenues, and since any 
seriously affect the industry to 
which it is applied, it is essential for the 
prosperity of such industry that the tariff 
should be so adjusted as to produce the most 
benefit and to cause the least inconvenience 
to those engaged in the industry. 

Tariffs are justifiable on two grounds only 
first, the production of revenues, and secondly, 
the protection of home producers against for- 
eign producers whose scale of living is less 
advanced. It should, therefore, be the care 
of those concerned in tariff revisions to see 
that while providing the required revenue, the 
producer's welfare is not disturbed nor his 
scale of living degraded. Proper tariff revision 
can, therefore, be based only on adequate 
knowledge of competitive conditions at home 
and abroad and such knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained by inexpert legislators during the short 
period devoted by them to the subject. 

We, therefore, reiterate our contention that 
neither the present nor any preceding tariff 
is or has been wisely or properly prepared, and 
that no proper tariff can be prepared by pursu- 
ing the old illogical methods. 

Resolved, That we therefore once more ad- 
vocate and urge upon the*Congress of the 
United States the necessity for establishing a 
permanent non-partisan tariff commission of 
experts who shall have the means and the 
facilities for studying the question continu- 
ously, and on whose recommendations only 
future changes in the tariff shall be made. 


The Secretary:—This resolution was 
approved for adoption and reference to 
the national councilor, to be referred 
by him to the Chamber of Commerce 


So long as a 
raising of 
tariff must 


of the United States. 

March G. Benneit:—I move the 
adoption of the resolution. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

The Secretary:—We have a _ resolu- 


tion from the Mississippi.River Levee 
Association which they desire this as- 
sociation to adopt, reading as fol- 
lows :— 


Resolution of the Mississippi River 
Levee Association. 


Whereas, The Democratic, Republican and 
Progressive parties in their 1912 platforms de- 
clared that flood protection of the lower Mis- 
sissippi River and the reclamation of its 
alluvial lands was a national obligation; and 

Whereas, We believe these declarations 
should be enacted into legislation; and 

Whereas, We believe the protection of this 
vast area from floods caused by the drainage 
from thirty-one States of the Union and its 
reclamation will benefit the whole nation and 
is a work of such magnitude that it justifies 
separate treatment; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association urges upon 
Congress the immediate adoption of legislation 
for flood protection and reclamation of this 
section of our country, and by methods ap 
proved by the United States engineers 


The Secretary:—The Board of Con- 
trol suggests that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the national councilor, to be 
by him presented to the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 


M. S. Clapp:—I move the approval 
df the resolution. (Motion seconded 


and carried.) 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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FIFTH SESSION, 

THURSDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 2. 

President Daniels called the meeting 
to order at 10 o'clock. 

The Secretary :—The 
lution has not been passed upon by 
the Board of Control, but is submitted 
to the convention for action:— 


following reso- 


Golf Committee Resolution. 


Whereas, Golf has become an important 
part of the entertainment at the annual con- 
ventions of our association and the players 
coming from so many different parts of the 
country, it is impossible for the Golf Com- 
mittee of the entertaining club to properly han- 
dicap the player therefor be it 

Resolved, That the president appoint a Na- 
tional Golf Handicapping Committee of five or 
more representing the different sections of the 
country, whose duties it shall be to advise 
themselves as to the average play of each 
golfer, and on information fix his handi 
cap for the year. 

The President:—As 
has not been passed 
Board of Control, a vote will be taken 
whether we shall consider it or not. 
What action will you take on the reso- 
lution? 

H. F. Lodge:—I 
lution be adopted. 

(Motion seconded 


such 


resolution 
by the 


this 
upon 


move that the reso- 


and carried.) 


March G. Bennett:—Mr. President, I 
desire to offer the following resclu- 
tion: 

Resolution Regarding Fixed Resale 
Prices, 

Whereas, The maintenance of fixed resale 
prices by the individual manufacturer for his 
proprietary articles is for the best interests 
of the buying public, the independent dealer 
and the independent manufacturer; and 
Whereas, The American Fair Trade League 
has been organized to promote such price 
maintenance to make its benefits known to 
the public and to urge the enactment of laws 
which will make such price maintenance pos 
sible under strictly competitive conditions; be 
it therefore 
Resolved, That the National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association cordially indorses the ef- 
forts of the American Fair Trade League to 
establish fair trade conditions which will be 
for the immediate and permanent benefit of the 
entire community. 


The President:—Is there any objec- 





tion to considering this resolution as 
it has not been passed upon by the 
Board of Control? 

There being no objection, we will 


take a vote upon the resolution offered 
by Mr. Bennett. 

(The resolution was adopted.) 

The secretary read the following tele- 
gram:— 


Telegram from the Colorado Club. 
The Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Colo 
rado extends greetings and best wishes to the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
and urges you to give special attention to our 
own worthy president, W. R. McFarland, who 
is away from home for the first time, for we 
desire his visit to be a memorable one. 


The telegram was received with ap- 
plause and placed on file. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—We have been busy 
here for three or four days in our vari- 
ous duties. It occurs to me this morn- 
ing that in our haste we may have for- 
gotten something, and my mind wan- 
ders back to New York, a year ago, 
where we were so splendidly enter- 
tained by the New York Club. We miss 
from this convention one who was very 
prominent in the affairs of that con 
vention, a gentleman who is now an 
ex-president of this association. I know 
why he is not here. It occurred to me 
that it would be most fitting for this 
convention to register for the ex-presi- 
dent in question our sentiments and 
feelings at this time, and I have pre- 
pared a resolution which I would pres- 
ent at this time. I have shown this to 
no one, I have conferred with no one, 
and there are no politics connected 
with it. 


Resolution to Ex-President Somers, 


Whereas, Arthur S. Somers, an ex-president 
of this association, is now in the midst of a 
political campaign, seeking election at the 


hands of the citizens of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn of the City of New York for the office of 
sheriff; and 


Whereas, We appreciate the strenuousity and 
the heartache incident to a campaign of this 
character; be it 

Resolved, That we in convention 
greetings and best wishes, commending Mr. 
Somers to the citizens of said borough as a 
man of the highest American type, having con 
fidence in his fidelity to every trust and his 
extraordinary ability, so splendidly exemplified 
in his services to our association, and we reg- 
ister our sincere hope and very best wishes that 
success be his reward. 

The President:—I will ask for a ris- 
ing vote on this resolution to our ex- 
president. (The resolution was unani- 
mously carried.) 


Vote of 


met extend 


Thanks to Ladies’ Commit- 


tee, 


M. S. Clapp:—I desire to move that 
a vote of thanks be extended to the 
members of the Ladies’ Committee of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul for the very 
splendid attention and courteous con- 
sideration which they have shown to 
the wives and daughters of our mem- 
bers during the various entertainments 
of. this convention. (The motion was 
seconded and carried.) 


Vote of Thanks to the Entertain- 
ment Committee. 
George E. Watson:—It has been my 


to have attended a great many 
national conventions during 
the past twenty years, and I want to 
say that at none of these conventions 
have I ever experienced more delight- 
ful hospitality than has been extended 
to us here in Minneapolis, and on be- 
half of this convention I move that a 
vote of thanks be tendered to the En- 


pleasure 
of these 


OIL PAINT 


tertainment Committce for the untiring 
efforts which they shown in our 
entertainment during our visit to this 
city. (The motion was seconded and 


carried.) 


hiave 


Election of Officers, 


The secretary read the 
Nominating Committee. 

George E. Watson:—I move that the 
secretary be instructed to cast a ballot 
for the entire ticket nominated and the 
place of meeting. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 


report of the 





The Secretary:—The secretary has 
cast the ballot as instructed. 

The President:—The secretary has 
cast the ballot and the gentlemen are 
declared duly elected, 


Retiring President 
Daniels. 


Remarks of 


President Daniels: Gentlemen, in 


handing this gavel to Col. Callahan, 
your newly elected president, I feel 
that we are putting it in good hands. 


Our asociation 
members are enthusi 
of no one who can 
better than Col. Callahan. I want to 
thank you one and all for the honor 
you bestowed on me in giving me this 
office. I feel that it is the greatest 
office in the gift of the trade, and 
throughout my whole life I will look 
back on it as the bright spot of my 
life. You have all been kind to me in 
my relations with the various clubs. 
You have entertained me in a hospit- 
able manner, and the greetings you 
have given me have made me feel 
there is a lot in life to live for. 

In speaking of the Entertainment 
Committee, | want to personally give 
my approval to the resolution offered 
to Mr. Watson, and to say that there 
has been no detail too small for them 
to look into, and I am very grateful 
to them for the work they have done 
and I hope that our entertainments 
have and will show that they have 
done good work. I promised you last 
year, in New York, that if you came 
to Minneapolis we would meet you 
with Western hospitality; we have 
tried to keep our word. 

I will ask Col. Callahan to take the 
chair—the rising and the setting sun. 
It is now that I join the ranks of the 
has beens and Col, Callahan will carry 
on the work of this glorious association 


is prosperous and our 
stic, and I know 
carry on its work 





for the year 1914. 
Address of President-Elect P. H. 
Callahan, 
President Callahan:—Owing to their 


being a set program for this morning, 
your newly elected president will not 
consume very much time in an en- 
deavor in a brief address to sound the 
key note of the new administration. 

The ehtics of politics always require 
that a man should never seek office, 
but the office should seek the man. I 
have been following these ethics rather 
closely, although my campaign man- 
ager, Mr. Kurfees (laughter) has been 
working very strenuously for the last 
five or six years. I might admit, to a 
certain extent, that we violated the 
ethics, as we had an ambition. Mr. 
Kurfees seems to be wrapped up in 
my own personality, and each of us 
has had an ambition to bring this con- 
vention to Louisville, Ky. I would 
recommend to Mr. Somers, whom I 
understand for the first time is in the 
throes of a political campaign, that he 
come West and that he secure the 
services of my good friend, Mr. Kur- 
fees. Let him interject into New York 
politics such a keen preparation and 
such a keen laying of plans and ideas, 
that when election time comes every 
one else is scared off. 

We have our misgivings at times. We 
have had our friends pledge us .sep- 
arately and by clubs that they would 
be for us. Again we were upset—men 
in public life sometimes are—by rumors 
of betrayals. We were informed as 
late as last night that an insurgent 
ticket of extreme dimensions was being 
formed. We rallied our forces to- 
gether, we sent out our lieutenants, we 
got our underground connections to 
learn just who was doing this. We 
prepared even a platform for this 
morning, if necessary. We had a plat- 
form with movements and ideas, and if 
there was a struggle, Mr. Kurfees was 
prepared. 

Speaking more seriously, your newly 
elected president deeply appreciates 
this very great honor. One which sur- 
passes anything else in this business, 


or really in a man’s life. We some- 
times achieve greatness and promi- 
nence in little commercial circles at 


home, in church, or society, but when 
we achieve a prominence among men 
with whom we do business, with whom 
we compete, we assume prominence of 
a most substantial character. It is 
earned. This is our own bread and 
butter business. In this association 
everybody knows each other really bet- 
ter than the members of a church know 
each other. A man’s disposition, a 
man’s character, and his integrity and 
his honesty is known very much better 
by those with whom he does business 
than in any other circle, so therefore, 
in being elevated and Chosen to be your 
president in a business that we all 
know, in which we all participate, to 
my mind it is far superior, it is a 
selection with much more honor at- 
tached to it than any of these other 


AND DRUG 
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things I have mentioned. I, however, 
do not take this election so much as a 
personal honor, but rather as a recog- 
nition of a very close and earnest work 
which Mr. Kurfees, the perpetual dele- 
gate from Kentucky, has been per- 
forming for this association for the last 
seven or eight years, 

For the last three years it has been 
my pleasure to be either on the Board 
or Control or in close association with 


the work of this association. Being 
too old to put my hand to the cradle, 
not having the poetic inspiration 
to write the songs, I have en- 
deavored, therefore, to make the 
laws, and have participated in this 
making of the laws, and the protection 
of our constitution, while a great 
number of our members have flocked 
to the golf links. I take it as a rec- 


ognition of the future development of 
our part of the country, and the in- 
ierests that we have in this particular 
line in our own city. We have within 


our city limits two manufacturers of 
varnish of national repute, whose 
products go outside of the United 


Stutes. Both of these houses are equal 
in their capacity and their efficiency, 
and in their integrity and ability to 
satisfy and please their trade. We 
have six paint houses, some large and 


some small, but all of them have the 
same degree of merits in the matter 
of supplying and_= satisfying their 
trade and doing a satisfactory busi- 
ness. We in the same Yusiness as- 
sociate with each other at home, and 
we have followed the motives that 


prompted the creation and conduct of 
this association until we are all on ex- 
cellent terms of sociability and have 
derived incidentally a great deal of 
profit thereby. 
Following the proceedings of the 
conventions as I have in the last 
couple of years and particularly this 
convention the most interesting work, 
perhaps, a work which is almost com- 


pleted, is tne work of the Fire Pro- 
tection Committee under Mr. Walker, 
and the work of Mr. Clapp with his 
Mutual Insurance Company: These 
matters will have the very best con- 
sideration and the very best of ap- 
preciation by your incoming adminis- 


tration. There are other matters that 
are not so nearly finished, but from 
the sentiment displayed and the in- 
terest displayed at this convention in 
the work of the new Chamber of Com- 
merce Cormmittee it will no doubt be 
necessary in the future for us to ex- 
press ourselves on matters of popular 
interest, on matters of legislation at 
the Capitol in Washington and this as- 
sociation will not hesitate to declare 
itself for the interests of its entire 
membership. ; 

We have a very grand record of 
twenty-six years of high endeavor, and 
this association should hold up its 
head in pride and we need not hesi- 
tate, as 1 said in the beginning, to ex- 
press ourselves freely, for in the mat- 
ter of legislation, particularly, we will 
only ask for what is fair and just, and 
I have an abiding faith that even the 
people in Washington will listen, and 
listen carefully, to what we say. 


The matter of membership aroused 
much interest in the proceedings of 
this convention as I observed. There 
are a few cities, only a few, how- 


ever, which should have clubs, and do 
not have them at the present time, 
while in the South there are many 
cities which should be represented in 
the association by the 
members, hecause these members can 
be of great benefit to us in matters of 


legislation and other matters. that 
may come up, so that the new ad- 
ministration will make an effort to 


follow these subjects very keenly and 
endeavor next year to have a satisfac- 
tory report to make in this direction. 

The matter perhaps that has had 
most favorable discussion was the sug- 
gestion that we amalgamate, so to 
speak, or make some effort to get to- 
gether, with the paint manufacturers’ 
and varnish manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, in having one joint meeting, and 
it is my idea that some program of 
our meetings and our entertainments 
can be so arranged that such a thing 
is possible, although it may require 
some time to work it out, but it should 
be understood that this National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association is the 
mother association of them all. We 
have a prestige of honor and accom- 


plishment for the last — twenty-six 
years, and we have the best record 


with regard to membership and in at- 
tendance at our meetings on this oc- 
easion and our financial condition far 
surpasses anything in our history, 
and with this prestige and our local 
record this association could not af- 
ford to halt in its progress. 

In making any negotiations with 
other organizations we shall endeavor 
to conduct them harmoniously and 
endeavor to co-operate with these 
other organizations. 

It must always be remembered that 
this is an association which is compre- 
hensive; it takes into its membership 
even the salesmen; it is not merely the 
heads of houses; it is the men who sell 
the goods as well, who are our mem- 
bers; it is really more of a selling or- 
ganization than any of the other or- 
ganizations. It is my pleasure to be- 
long as a member to all three of them, 
but this is the only one that is effective 
in the selling end. Without this or- 
ganization the others wo’ '@ hot be able 


individual, 





to accomplish very great results in the 
matter of legislation, which is an im- 
portant feature of the work of this as- 
sociation. The other associations go 
into these matters as side issues. We 
are the National Association and mat- 
ters of national importance belong to 
this association. It is my idea, never- 
theless, that suitable concessions cou'd 
be made, so that the matter could be 
worked out harmoniously: but as I said 
in the beginning, not in the line of 
depreciating the honor and prestige of 
our association, 

We have appreciated very much the 
kind hospitality extended to us by 
Minneapolis from the day we arrived. 
The meetings have been very interest- 
ing and the form of entertainment pro- 
vided has been of the most acceptable 
character, and it is our hope that when 
you come to Louisviile we will try to 
so entertain you and make your busi- 
ness sessions satisfactory that when 
you leave there you will say, ‘Well, at 
least it is next after Minneapolis.”’ I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

The President:—The next order of 
‘business, I believe, is to hear from our 
vice-president, C. J. Caspar. 


Remarks of Vice-President-Elect C, 
J. Caspar, 


Cc. J, Caspar:—Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen.—There is very little I can say. 
I would, however, be totally lacking in 
gratitude if I did not express my 
thanks and appreciation for this great 
honor which has been conferred upon 
me and in behalf of the Pittsburgh 
Club. I wish to thank you gentlemen 
for the compliment paid to the Pitts- 
burgh Club. It will be my earnest ef- 
fort to render any service that is with- 
in my power to the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, of which I 
am proud not to only be a member, but 
an officer. It will be my pleasure, Mr. 
President, to serve under you and to 
render any assistance that may be at 
my command to make your administra- 
tion and the twenty-seventh conv: nt’on 
a success in every way. I am reminded 
of the story the Mayor referred to at 
the opening of our session, and perhaps 
there has been too much said already. 
(Applause.) 

The President: Mr. Mepham, of St. 
Louis, our second vice-president, has 
left for home, and we will therefore 
hear from Mr. R. V. Thomas, our third 
vice-president. 


Remarks of Third Vice-Presideut- 
elect R. V. Thomas, 

Mr. President, Gentlemen:—In behalf 
of the Chicago Club I thank you for 
the honor you have again bestowed 
upon us. The records of the association 
will show that the Chicago Club has 


been no small factor in its growth and 
success, and we have given the associa- 
tion some of its most able officers, in 
whose footsteps it is 1 great privilege 
to follow. 

It will be a pleasure to serve with 
the splendid men you have just elected, 
and while the duties of the third vice- 
president will probably not overtax my 
strength, I promise not to rock the boat, 
but to sit tight, and should I” be re- 
quested to take an oar I will certainly 
do my utmost to merit the honor you 
have bestowed upon me. (Applause.) 

The President:—In introducing the 
next oflicer it gives me great pleasure 
to say that the Louisville Committee, 
in making its arrangements for the 
next convention, were always calculat- 
ing if we had the assistance of the same 
secretary our convention in Louisvill> 


would be most successful. After he 
finishes his remarks, I hope that like 
De Wolf Hopper, who recited ‘‘Casey 


at the Bat” 10,000 times in one year, he 
will favor us with his own little piece 
of poetry, entitled, ‘I Will Be There.” 

Mr. President and fellow members:— 
The position is a little different this 
year from what is was last year. At 
that time I was the sole survivor of 
the officers of the preceding year, con- 
sequently, I felt a little lonely. This 
time I have with me the first and sec- 
ond officers, who, respectively, have 
been promoted, and, therefore, I think 
my labors in the coming year will be a 
little easier. 

It is extremely necessary that we 
should have a proper man to hold up 
our standard. A little incident will 
possibly more forcibly illustrate this 
fact. Without mentioning any names, 
one of our new officers happened to be 
in New York during the parade of the 
suffragettes, and one of his friends, 
who was to march in the parade with 
his daughter, was unable to do so, and 
asked the Colonel to take his place. 
With that true Southern courtesy, al- 
though not exactly, I understand, in 
sympathy, he was glad to do so, and 
marched with the young lady. He 
wanted to carry her standard, but she 
insisted on carrying it. Finally, becom- 
ing weary, she turned it over to him. 
That standard, up to that time, had not 
created any unusual enthusiasm. As 
soon as the Colonel took the banner he 
became the center of attraction, and 
the crowds cheered him until the end 
of the march. He was anxious to reach 
the end of the march, because he did 
not know what was on the banner. 
When he arrived at the end he found 
the banner had inscribed on it, ‘‘Men 
can vote, why not I?” £(Laughter.) 


He is now under the proper standard, 
and we can all be proud of honoring 
one who has been foremost in the ranks 
of the industrial 
country. 


associations of this 











That recalls to my memory the fact 
that we have had among our presidents 
some very illustrious men, but we have 
not been acquainted with all the epi- 
sodes that have come into their lives. 
As the time is short, I can only men- 
tion one case. I will not mention his 
name, but he is in the room. He was 
born in the State of Maine; of course, 
he could not help that. He was a howl- 
ing success up to the age of two. After 
getting out of the bottle business we 
hear nothing further about him until 
he got into the paint manufacturing 
business. He made a success of that 
for a few years, and then the great 
panic of 1847 came along, and he went 
down with the rest, and when he found 
disaster had overtaken him he blew his 
brains out. After recovering from the 
operation he entered into the varnish 
business and became the president of 
the greatest varnish concern in the 
country, if we believe their advertise- 
ments, forgetting the great handicap he 
had inflicted upon himself, this being 
an illustration of what men can do, and 
do do. 

Seriously speaking, we have a great 
deal of work ahead of us in the asso- 
ciation, more than we had last year. I 
do not know whether I am to congrat- 
ulate myself or condole with myself, 
because I promised my family before 
I left home that if this nomination was 
offered again I would not take it. 
They remonstrated with me for hold- 
ing the position because I aroused the 
neighborhood at night by talking in my 
sleep concerning the interpretation of 
the by-laws and asking myself whether 
this or that particular trade name was 
proper to be registered. I promised my 
family I would not take the office 
again, but as the consolidation of the 
offices of secretary and treasurer was 
my suggestion, and therefore my baby, 


I felt some responsibility for it, and 
that I must take care of it at the be- 
ginning. 


I hope that the association next year 
will earry out my other suggestion that 
we employ a permanent. secretary- 
treasurer at a sufficient salary to get a 
first-class man who will give his en- 
tire attention to the business of the 
association, and this will have to be 
done, if the growth of the association 
continues as rapidly as it has done in 
the past three or four years. 

I thank you for the honor and will do 
the best I can during the coming year. 
(Applause.) 


Address of Secretary-Treasurer- 
elect F. P. Cheesman, 


The President:—I did not know about 
this parade in New York. We have a 
xovernor in our State seventy-nine 
years of age, who will not leave the 
State except as I accompany him. I 
do not know whether the Governor was 
in the parade, but it must have been 


some other colonel who carried the 
banner. 


The story my friend Cheesman told 
about a man shooting his brains out 
and then going into the varnish busi- 
ness, of which it is said he made a 
grand success, indicates that a man re- 
quires no brains to go into the varnish 
business. 


Vote of Thanks to Hotel Radisson 
and the Trade Press, 
Cc, E. Field:—While you are passing 


around bouquets, I do not think you 


ought to overlook the management of 
this hotel for the way in which they 
have met our requirement, nor the pub- 
lishers of the trade papers who have 
so thoughtfully and so faithfully re- 
ported our proceedings. I move a vote 
of thanks be extended to both. (The 
motion was put and carried.) 


Vote of Thanks to the Retiring Of- 

ficers. 

M. S. Clapp:—I believe we would be 
recreant to all the principles of good 
fellowship if we did not extend our 
hearty thanks to our retiring president 
and the other officers who have so 
gallantly carried the banner during the 
yast year. They are magnificent men 
in every way. They have never al- 
lowed at any spot or place our banner 
to trail in the dust. I move that a 
hearty vote of thanks be extended to 
our retiring officers for the very effi- 
cient services they have rendered in 
the discharge of their duties during the 
past year. (The motion was put and 
carried.) 

The President: —We have the follow- 
ing letter from the Paint and Varnish 
Record :— 

During the present session of the convention 
we have been taking a number of moving pic- 
tures and colored lantern slides which will be 
available to the local clubs of the association 
after November 15, 

We will be very glad indeed to loan these 
reels and lantern slides upon request of any 
of the clubs, and they will be furnished accord- 
ing to the receipt of the request. 

Upon motion duly seconded and car. 
ried the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion was then declared adjourned to 
meet in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1914, 

The reports of the Membership Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Miscel- 
laneous Oils, which were not included 
in the publication of the reports dur- 
ing the proceedings of the second, 
third and fourth sessions, are given in 
the following columns:— 


OIL PAINT AND 


Report of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. President and Members:— 

Your committee realized om their ap- 
poiitment that they had serious work 
ahead of them, from the fact that on 
perusing the report of our predecessors 
we found that they had gone over the 
territory carefully and diligently, and, 
while they had secured quite a number 
of individual members, they had not been 
able to bring about the formation of any 
new clubs and secure their application 
for membership. 

In full justice to them, however, they 
were working on two propositions, viz., 
the formation of a club in Baltimore and 
one in Memphis, and we inherited these. 

Your present committee have put in a 
considerable amount of work in endeav- 
oring to have clubs formed this year at 


these points. For your information we 
would say that in Baltimore we selected 
Mr. Davis, of the H. B. Davis Paint 


Company, as our representative, and he 
very nearly accomplished the formation 
of a club there, and fully expects to be 
— to bring the matter to a head this 
fall. 

The same might be said of Mr. 
of Memphis, who had the 
charge there. 

We were also in close touch with the 
Albany Club, which is to be known as the 
Iludson Valley Paint, Oil amd Varnish 
Club, and we are pleased to report that 
this club Is practically an assured thing, 
and that they will make early applica- 
tion for membership. 


Lilly, 
matter in 


While al! of these matters had our 
careful and constant attention, your 
chairman’s heart was set on breaking 
through to the Pacific Coast, viz., Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seaitle, and we therefore trained all of 
our heavy guns on those points. We 


appointed representatives at each ome of 
those places to carry out our instructions, 
ani each member of your committee 
wrote very urgent letters to all of thetr 
friends, and these, supplemented with 
weekly appeals from your chairman, evi- 
dently started them to thinking. 

The reports at first were discouraging. 
Your chairman knew they would be, for 
he had gone over that territory only a 
year before, and knew pretty well the 
peculiar conditions and _ superstitions 
which surrounded the trade. and the rea- 
son for them; but we never hesitated 
and kept right on, never for one moment 
despairing 

We finally were fortunate fn securing 
the services of our ola friend and mem- 
ber, Mr. A. J. Tweedy, who had located 
in Los Angeles, and he was the ‘Moses,’ 
as Brother Clark puts it, ‘“‘who led the 
way,” for we are pleased to come before 
you and report that the Los Angeles 
Paint. Oil and Varnish Club has been 
formed and that they are already merh- 
bers of our association, and we },elieve 
they have a delegate here. This makes 
our association truly national from coast 
to coast, and we thank Mr. A. J. Tweedy 
for the great assistance which he gave 
us. 

This means that, having now gained a 
foothold west of the Rockies, it will only 
be a question of a very short time when 
we will have clubs in San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle, and we leave this 
work for the new committee with the 
suggestion that the embers are smoulder- 
ing at those points, readv to he fanned 
into a blaze, and it 1s their work not to 
let them die out; so the new chairman 
should get his machinery in action imme- 
diately on his appointment. , 

We also beg to report the addition of 
incividual memberships as follows:— 

Southern Cotton Oil Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga.: H. B. Chalmers Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y¥.: West Chemical and 
Paint Company. Springport, Micn. 

The following individual members have 
withdrawn, viz.:—St. Paul White Lead 
and Oil Company and Capitol Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Company; but they joined 
clubs. 

There was a suggestion last veur by 
our secretary that the Membership Cotn- 
mittee be considerably reduced, for the 
reason that it could be more easily han- 
dled, and we would suggest that ‘you 
give this your earnest and careful con- 
sideration. 

In closing I desire to thank the mem- 
bers of the Membership Committee for 
the able assistance which they have 
given their chairman in the work which 
we have had before us: and if you feel 
that we performed our duties to your 
satisfaction we shall all feel amply re- 
paid. Respectfully submitted, 


Tuther Martin, Chairman: 
FF. W. Robinson, 
J. Von Pein, 

J. B. Swift, 

KE. T. Holmes. 
W. R. MeFarland. 
G. B. McKay, 

A. H. Gillespie, 
Cc. S. Nixon, 

KE. C. Currier, 

R. J. Campbell. 
Cc. M. Bridges. 

J. P. Coleman, 

S. S. Wharton, 
T. B. Coleman, 
G. H. Kimball, 
G. W. Jagie, 

W. S. Flynt, 

A. M. Parks, 

W. N. Taylor, 
W. H. Gregg, Jr.. 
W. Harris, 

P. H. Matthews. 


Report of the Committee on Miscel. 
laneous Oils, 


Your Committee on Miscellaneous Otls 
last year reported in detail on China wood 
oil, soya bean oil, fish oil, and corn oil. 

Interest on the part of the paint and 
varnish trade has this year fallen off to 
a degree because of the relatively low 
price of linseed oil. 

Regardless, however, of this condition, 
the Educational Bureau of ‘the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States is continuing its Investigation of 
all vegetable oils which may be available 
for any possible use by the trade. 

Such oils as cottonseed, corn, sesame, 
perilla, sunflower seed, tomato seed ana 
many others have been subjected to a. 
very careful scrutiny. The study of soya 
bean oil has been most productive of en- 
couraging results, and consequently the 
investigation of this particular ofl has 


been pushed much further than any other. 
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In connection with the use of any and 
all of these oils, including also those first 
mentioned in this report, it has been 
ciearly demonstrated that these miscel- 
laneous oils can only be used sagely by 
manufacturers who have the _ facilities 
for their proper treatment and the ex- 
perience necessary for their careful ma- 
nipulation. 

The work being done by the Paint Man- 
ufacturers’ Association ‘of the United 
States is in the hands of a special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 

The consumption of some of these oils 
may be correctly estimated by figures 
secured at the custom house. This is 
true especially of two of the most im- 
portant ones, since all that is used in the 
United States is imported. 

During the year 1912 there was imported 
as follows:— 


Gallons. Value. 

China wood oll......... 4,816,252 $2,373,163 
Soya bean oOil.......+.++ 3,735,941 1,576,968 
Under the head of miscellaneous oils 


might perhaps be included such oils as 
are sold under the name of linseed oil, 
but which are such in name only. 

There is no way to determine accurately 
the amoumt sold in the United States, 
but it may be of interest to the trade to 
know that in England all such oils when 
exported must be declared, and the gov- 
ernment figures in pounds sterling are as 
follows:— 

1910. 1911. 1912. 
Linseed oil (pure).£837,712 £1,050,856 £895,318 


Linseed oil (not 
PUTS) ceccaccocece 98,851 120,838 123,294 
It is evident that the British traders 


have been keenly alive to the defense of 
their reputation abroad, and such _ port 
regulations as above indicated were found 
advisable in order to accomplish that end. 

In our own country several States 
have passed laws regulating the sale of 
linseed oil, and it seems to your commit- 
tee that some word of recognition from 
this association might well be made pub- 
lic. Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the following resolution be 
therefore adopted and spread upon the 
minutes of this association :— 

Whereas, Certain practices of unscru- 
pulous persons known to the trade as 
“‘dopers,’’ tend to deceive the public in 
the purchase of linseed oil. 

Resolved, That this association heartily 
indorses the action of those States which 
have passed just laws regulating its sale; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we give our aid and 
assistance to such other State legisla- 
tures as may from time to time propose 
the enactment of similar legislation. 

W. H. Barber, Chairman. 
A. M. Parks. 
F, W. Robinson. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet was held Thursday 
evening, October 2, at the Hotel Radis- 
son. The chateau room was used for 
the event. 

The diners were seated around lit- 
tle tables, each accommodating four to 
eight persons, with larger and longer 
tables at intervals. In so far as pos- 
sible, those whe wished to do so, and 
had so notified the committee, were 
seated together. 

There were some eighty or ninety 
tables in the room. As the diners 
filed into the strains of the march 
“Espana’’—written for and dedicated 
to the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association—each was handed an 
indexed circular showing just which 
table he or she would find their plates. 
The tables were plainly numbered and, 
in this way, confusion was avoided. 

The natural beauty of the room was 
enchanced and brightened by the floral 
decorations on each table and by the 


corsage bouquets and handsome 
gowns worn by the ladies. The scene 
naturally was a very animated and 


inspiring one. 

In the middle of the banquet half 
was the speakers’ table, facing the 
guests. On the right of President 
Daniels sat E. 8. Bisbee, Allen D. 
Albert and Charles J. Caspar. and, on 
his left, were Toastmaster Charles E. 
Field, Oscar Hallam, associate justice 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court; P. 
H. Callahan, Frank P. Cheesman and 
L. T. Minehart. 

After the invocation, 
menu was served:— 


MENU. 


Lobster Radisson 
Dubonnet Cocktail 
Consomme Bellevue 


the following 


Olives Celery Radishes Salted Almonds 
Nuts Candies 
Frogs’ Legs, Fried, Tartar Sauce 
Piesporter 


Couronne’ of Spring Lamb, Jardiniere 
Pommes Parisienne 
Roman Punch 
of Minnesota Chicken 
Currant Jelly 
De St. Marceaux 
Wild Rice Croquettes Fried Sweet Potatoes 
Heart of Lettuce 
Roquefort Cheese Dressing 
Biscuit Tortoni 


Breast 


Petits Fours 
Radisson Cheese Toasted Crackers 
Fruits 
Demi Tasse 


Cordial (Rubis) Apollinaris 


Chippe Water 
Cigars 


Cigarettes 

Ex-President Daniels, after the ser- 
vice of the coffee and cigars, called 
the company to order and said:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—We have be- 
come so enthusiastic about golf in our 
association that we have appointed a 
Golf Committee of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. There 
are before me here these beautiful 
cups. The first prize is awarded to Mr, 
Howard Elting, president of the Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce, whom we 
all esteem highly. (Applause.) The 
second prize was won by Mr. 8S. R. 
Smead, of Cleveland. (Applause.) The 
third prize was won by Mr. §S, G. 
Warren, of Boston. (Applause.) 

The ladies’ prize has been awarded 
to Mrs. C. T. Wetherill, of Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Wetherill was kind enough 
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to suggest that we have a_ ladies’ 
tournament, and I am glad to see that 
she is the first lady to win a cup 
from the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, and we present it to 
her with a great deal of pleasure. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Hatt, president of the Chicago 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, would like 
to be heard. 

Mr. J. E. Hatt:—Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen.—On behalf of the 
Chicago Club it is my great pleasure 
to announce the presentation by Gerts, 
Lumbard & Co., member of the 
Chicago Club, to the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association of the 
Gerts, Lumbard & Co. trophy, to be 
competed for by golfers at the Louis- 
ville convention in 1914. (Applause.) 

Mr. Daniels:—Ladies and gentlemen. 
—I have the pleasure of introducing 
Mr. C. E. Field, of Chicago, the most 
eloquent man in the paint trade. If 
you will listen to him attentively you 
will hear something worth while. 

I take pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Field, of Chicago, an ex-president of 
this great association, who will act as 
toastmaster. 


Remarks of the Toastmaster. 


The Toastmaster:—Ladies and gen- 
tlemen—That very flattering and en- 
tirely unexpected and undeserved in- 
troduction makes me about as much 
fussed as the new undertaker at his 
first funeral, when he got up and made 
the announcement that opportunity 
would be allowed the corpse to pass 
around and take a last look at his 
friends. (Laughter.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the proper 
opening to-day, perhaps especially one 
coming from Illinois, would be to say 
“Suffragettes and other ladies and gen- 
tlemen.” Perhaps not to be too in- 
vidous or discriminating, I should in- 
clude the Progressives, the Stand Pat- 
ters and the Old Guarda. 

I have had many pleasant duties to 
perform in my time, as well as some 
unpleasant ones, but I do not recall a 
more agreeable task than that of pre- 
siding over the twenty-sixth annual 
banquet of the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association. (Applause.) 

One who has been interested in its 
affairs from the earliest days to the 
present time cannot occupy so promi- 
nent a position—prominent in the sense 
that from this elevation I can look into 
the faces of you all—without being re- 
minded of the absence of many faces 
of splended men who in times gone by 
have served this association, but whose 
lives have passed on into life Eternal, 
leaving us an example of high ideals in 
business, integrity and commercial 
honor that we all who come after them 
may do well to emulate, and without 
wishing to inject any note of sadness 
into the joy of the hour, yet, out of re- 
spect for their lives and their services, 
lam going to ask you men to all rise 
and drink with me a silent toast to 
their memories. (The company arose 
and drunk the toast.) 


I might remind you there is great 
latitude to the duties of a toastmaster. 
He can make a speech himself as he 
introduces each one of the speakers 
and toastmasters before now have been 
known to get off the very speech the 
gentlemen they were introducing in- 
tended to make. I hope this will cause 
no alarm down the line, as I am not 
going to attempt anything of the kind. 
I don’t even know what any speaker is 
going to talk about, notwithstanding 
his subject is announced upon the pro- 
gram. 


You know after-dinner speeches have 
been likened to a spring board, from 
which the speaker can plunge in any 
one of several directions and talk upon 
any subject except the one assigned 
him. You may be familiar with the 
reply a young lady gave to her escort 
at a banquet when he asked her why 
after-dinner speeches were called 
toasts. She replied she didn’t know, 
unless it was because they were often- 
times very dry. 


Now sitting at the head table listen- 
ing to the words of wit and wisdom 
that have fallen from the lips of those 
who are going to address you, and have 
filtered up to the speaker’s chair, I 
realize what is in store for you, and if 
I were asked why the speeches to-night 
were likened to toasts, I would say be- 
cause I believe they will be very crisp 
and easily digested, but I presume some 
of you are wondering why I am doing 
so much talking, why I don’t proceed 
with the program, It reminds me of a 
story told at the dinner of President 
Minehart, at Richmond, of a young Di- 
vinity student drifting into a Quaker 
meeting for the first time, where the 
women are all lined up on one side and 
the men on the other. Nobogy did any- 
thing or said anything. He stood it as 
long as he could, and finally got up and 
sang a hymn. Nobody joined in with 
him or paid any attention to him, which 
he thought was strange, and got up a 
second time and made a prayer. No- 
body paid any attention to that; noth- 
ing doing. As he sat down the thought 
that was stranger still, and stood it as 
long as he could and got up a third 
time and testified, if you know what 
that means, with al] the fervor and zeal 
of his religious nature. Nobody paid 
any attention to that and as he sat 
down, he turned to the man next to 
him and said, “What are you any- 
way?” The man looked up meekly as 
he replied, “I am a Quaker, sir.” The 
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young man said, “Well, I am an earth- 
quaker, and for Heaven's sake let’s 
start something.” 

In introducing the first speaker, I am 
laboring under some embarrassment, I 
may have some favors to ask of the in- 
coming administration, and 1 am al- 
ready looking forward with keen inter. 


est to our meeting in Louisville next 
year. 
I well remember at the banquet in 


suffalo a number of years ago, when I 

followed the eloquent John M. Peters, 
president of this association, he 
turned to me in his valedictory address 
and reminded me that my term of office 
would be like a fleeting show; that 
one year was a very short time in 
which to accomplish all that one’s am- 
bition desired, but impressed me with 
the fact that if I did not attempt to 
outdo all of the achievements of my il- 
lustrious predecessors, | could count 
upon the support of the noble array of 
ex-presidents during my administra- 
tion, and I want to pledge to you, sir, 
the hearty support and co-operation 
of all the ex-presidents of this asso- 
ciation in your work ihe coming year, 
and a royal welcome to its charmed cir- 
cle when you lay down the gavel of of- 
fice one year hence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if I might 
paraphase a famous statement of Ros 
Conklin, when he placed in nomi- 
nation for a third term General U. &. 
Grant, 


When 


as 


coe 


what State he hailed from, 
Our answer it shall be, 
He comes from old Kentucky 


And its hospitality 


isked 


and gentlemen, new 


((Applause.) 


Ladies 
president! 


your 


Address of President-Elect Callahan, 


Mr. P. H. Callahan:—Mr, Toastmas- 
ter, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I went out 
for a ride after the meeting this morn- 
ing, and after getting over to St. Paul 
und having lunch, my campaign man- 
uger informed me that I had _ better 
return to this hotel quickly, that I had 
already given three speeches at this 
convention, that he had looked at tne 
program for this evening, that he 
had been around tie hotel and had 
seen Mr. Field preparing a very eulo- 
gistic address, that he had seen the 
other gentlemen who are on this plat- 
form this evening preparing addresses 
in detail and learning them by heart. 
He advised me to get back to the hotel 
and get busy. IL returned as quickly as 
possible, the stenographers were all en- 
gaged by this array at the table. I 
had to wait until they were finished. 
I dictated my speech and I have it here 
with me, but not committed to mem- 
ory. IT am afraid to read it, as Mr. 
Cheeseman says that he will offer a 
motion to have it printed as if it was 


read, and let it go on the record. (Ap- 
plause.) He, however, has come to my 


rescue in this wise. In his early youth 


he tells me he was a ventriloquist. I 
saw a very expert actor of that type 
recently, who was able to transfer his 
voice to an inanimate object, and he 
said to me, “I will take your speech, 
I will read it, and you just stand up 
and make the motions that are neces- 


sary, so that from now on you will just 


hear Mr. Cheeseman.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 
I have stood in Pompeii and I have 


seen the ruins of the first century, but 
most impressed was I with the liberal 
use of paints, even in that early epoch. 
The Pompeii Red, with which you are 
all familiar, together with other colors 
for wall decoration, were very much 
in evidence, and in the British Museum 


can be seen the mortars and presses 
for the extraction of oil which were 
brought from Egypt, where they were 


used even hundreds of years before the 
days of ancient Rome. Nothing could 
be more impressive to one who has al- 
ways been in this and no other busi- 
ness. It is surely admitted that age 
does not always add honor to any pro- 
fession, and seeing for myself that my 
business and your business connects us 
with the days of Caesar, or, as the 
great Macaulay says: “Back in the dim 
dawn of history,”’ and with its ever in- 
creasing use following out the mandate 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” it 
will still be used even in greater quan- 
tities when the figurative ‘traveler 


from New, Zealand sketches the ruins 
of St. Paul's.” 


The great masterpieces of the Middle 
Ages of , Angelo, Raphael, Murillo, 
which have never been equaled, were 
accomplished and made possible by the 
uses of the products which we are mak- 
ing and selling every day, but we have 
had enough of history and the work of 
man, and let us turn to Nature herself. 
Nature never dismissed anything from 
her. workshop until it is painted; she 
never sent a bud or a blossom into the 
world until it was tinted and toned to 
meet her fancy; the very earth she 
browned and darkens; in the Heavens 
she: fixes her blues; she never made a 
tree or a flower or a leaf without apply- 
‘ing a paint brush vety elaborately. In- 
deed, in addition to the honor of age, 
the masterpieces of the Middle Ages, we 
should almost be ready to worship our 
business for its close relationship to 
Mother Nature. It is well for us to 
be reminded of these teachers of this 
glorious business, so that we can say 
often to ourselves. My, how: fortunate I 
am connected with a business of such a 
orious character, and such a glorious 
and the thought should spur us 
to futher individual and personal effort 
farther and farther in our humble 


past 
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endeavor to carry on the work of the 
beginners, who began in the dawn of 
mistory;sand «follow along the lines 
Shown us by Nuture herself to have 
everything veautitully clean, beauti- 
fully colored and beautifully painted. 


I was selected to appear before the 
Ways and Means Committee in Wash- 
ingvon, eariy in January of this year, 


in the preparation of the Underwood 
tariff law, and after impressing the 
members of the committee that our 
products are actual necessities in this 
country, owing to our advanced form 
ot living, for there is no home or cot- 
tage so humble or so poor that there 


is not some evidence of the use of paints 
and varnishes, and with the present era 
of hygienics and sanitary progiess they 


must be used in our country in even 
greater quantities in the future, atter 
which argument one of the members 
asked me the question if there was not 
some agreement or some monopoly or 
some association between the manufac- 
turers that restricted competition, and 


that we made too much protit out of this 


common necessity. It was my answer 
some of the members afterwards told 
me that had much to do witn their 


granting every one of our recommenda- 


tions. On the contrary, | said the paint 
and varnish business of America is the 
kind and nature of business that stu- 


dents of industrial conditions, like your 
President Wilson, is endeavoring to re- 
establish in this country. Our business 
has all the elements of honest compe ct- 
tion, of personal ownership and the re- 
lations of partnership between the 
ot 


owners and executives, the absence 
which is so much lamented in his re- 
cent work, entitled, ‘“‘“New Freedom. 


Each and every company having their 
sales manager and_= salesmen, each 
striving and competing every minute of 
the day for more business at the ex- 
pense of their competitor, and better 
yet, each up-to-date company is work- 
ing diligently in research work, apply- 
ing all their practical knowledge and 
experience to investigating every 
known and unknown substance from all 
parts of the earth, bringing oils from 
their so 


the Orient, developing uses, 
that as good or a better article can be 
made and then sold with this informa- 


tion and knowledge at a lower price 
than your competivor, and get the busi- 
ness from him, but the profit and the 
benefit of your work and investigation 
all go to the people. 

tunis is suil the character of our 
business and it offers unequaled op- 
portunities for the individual who has 


the necessary qualification and the 
necessiry industry to arise from the 
very bottom rung of the ladder to 


success and honor, and it is this busi- 


ness with the glory by age, a sacred- 
ness by nature and an honest and in- 
dividually conducted business that 
bring out the very best in all of us, 
that in turn form and compose an as- 
sociation with a most distinguished 
and honorable record of twenty- 
seven years, known as the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, It 
is this most honorable and distin- 
guished association that has in turn 
selected me for its chief executor for 
the coming year. No greater honor 
can come to any man in this or any 
other business, for we have here an 
association for efficiency, increased in- 
terest manifested by an _ increased 
membership and benefits to its mem- 
bers that cannot be surpassed; an as- 
sociation that has had for its presi- 
dent an Andrews, a Watson, a Mur- 


phy, a Gildden, a Minehart, a Somers, 


a, Daniels, a Cheesemaa and others of 
equal promise in the affairs of our 
country, which make just cause for 
my keen appreciation of the great 
honor you have bestowed upon me, 
and for which you: can all count and 


depend upon my lifelong gratitude. 

We bave an association that is both 
democratic and comprehensive, com- 
posed of men in every standing in all 
the kindred lines, some of them nat- 
urally having more distinction and 
promise than others, but it will be the 
aim and the intention of this admin- 
istration, like others preceding it, to 
have a just and like interest in the 
claims and rights of each and every 
kindred line and each and every clags 
of membership. 

Your president brings to the associa- 
tion an experience of over twenty- 
seven years in the varnish and paint 
business, and there has not been a 
single rung in the ladder which has 
brought me to this present exalted po- 
sition that has not been touched by 
my feet, and some of them had to be 
retraced several times. Many of these 


ascents, however, have been due to 
good fortune, which has smiled 
bountifully on me, and the descents 


{ have now completed have also been 
my good fortune, but at many times 
during my ascent the ladder was very 
much like that of Jacob's ladder, the 
top of it not at all being visible, but 
without desiring to be egotistical in 
the least we must in view of the exact 
conditions of our business consider it 
a survival of the fittest, but a sur- 
Vival of the fittest brings many a con- 
flict, many a heartache, for looking 


back twenty-four years when I came 
up to this Northwest country for the 
first time and recollecting that many 
efficient, imdustrious and intelligent 
men who were then my customers or 
my competitors, for to me personally 
in my friendships they were just the 
same, I can recall many who were 
even better fitted than myself, many 
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who had me surpassed in every quali- 
fication, but they have failed in this 
conflict of competition, some of them 
dead, others in other fields of endeavor, 


and but ui few of them here to share 
with me in this honor of theirs, in 
your having selected a most humble 
member ot that group for your next 


president. 
My promise to you for the favor you 


have shown me is to be able to re- 
store to you at the end of twelve 
months the beautiful banner of un- 
matched glory, sacredness, character 
and achievement of the National 
Pat, Oil and Varnish Association to 
my successor without a stain or 
blemish and without its ever being 
lowered in repute and dignity, and 
may it always continue as at present 
to represent all that is good, all that 
is beautiful, all that is American in 


perseverance, in progressiveness and 
constructive development in the most 
necessary of «all of our liberal arts. 
in closing IT must new say that I 
have perhaps taken too much per- 
sonally to myself regarding my selec- 
tion for this office, but as .I said this 


morning | believe my selection was due 





more to a recognition of the South, 
which we leve more than ourselves. 
The South has shown great improve- 
ment in the lasi decade, and with the 
opening of the Panama Canal and. & 
campaign to use paint instead of 
whitewash in the South, there wiil be 
opened up in our country an immense 
new field for all the products of all 
the different lines represented in 
our association. We hope that the 
great Northwest, that empire that 
was cpened up by cur great Ken- 
tuckian, Rogers Clark, that was 
christened by our other great Ken- 
tuckian, Proctor Knott, in his famous 
speech, referring to youl Duluth 
as the zenith city of the unsalted 
sea, and that you will, therefore, 
respond te an invitation from = Ken- 
tueky, and that every elub) and 
every section will come to Ken- 
tucky, because we want you—all, and 
in leaving and on your return to your 
home it is our hope that you will say 
to yourself, ‘“‘It was almost as good as 
Minneapolis.” I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The 


“A Message from the Mississippi Val- 


Toastmaster. 


ley,” responded to by Hon, Oscar Hal- 
lam, Associate Justice Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. 

The Toastmaster:—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, this is the first time this asso- 


in the great Common- 
wealth of Minnesota. My earliest rec- 
ollections of Minnesota date from child- 
hood when, as a boy back in New Eng- 
land, they used to collect our pennies 
to send to Bishop Whipple, whom some 
of you will remember was called the 
“Apostle to the American Indian,” for 
his work among that benighted race of 


ciation has met 


people in this part of the country. 
Bishop Whipple has gone to his long 
reward, the Indian is fast disappear- 


ing, but the great State of Minnesota, 
which honors the memory of her pio- 
neers and bears an Indian name, has 


rapidly taken her high place among the 
States in this nation in manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, art and literature and 
all that pertains to the uplifting and 
upbuilding of mankind. 


We are fortunate enough to have on 
our program a long-time resident of 
Minnesota; not only that, but one of 
the distinguished members of its illus- 
trious bench, who brings to us a mes- 


sage from the valley of the Mississippi. 
I take great pleasure in presenting 
Judge Oscar Hallam. (Applause.) 
Judge Hallam :—Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—To_ stand be- 
fore this splendid audience and under- 
take to make a speech makes me feel 
almost like the man who was once 
fishing out in the Rocky Mountains. 
The stream in which he was fishing 
was away down below him, and if he 
fished up the stream the bank on the 
other side of him became higher and 
nearer to the bank of the stream, and 
by and by he came to a point where 
the little path that he had followed 
went up, and up, and up as far as he 
could see, and he turned around and 
he looked down the path to the point 
from whence he had come, and there 
he saw a bear coming up and com- 
pletely filling the pathway, and he de- 
scribed the situation as follows:—There 
was a brink below, there was a preci- 


pice on the other side, and there was 
the path coming to an end ahead, and 
there was the bear coming behind. 


some one asked him, “My dear friend, 
what did you do?” He replied, ‘‘What 
did I do? What was there to do, ex- 
cept to just stand there and let him 
eat me up.” (Laughter.) 

I am not in the paint business. I 
wish I was. If I were I should be glad 
to be here, but not being in that busi- 
ness, | am equally glad to be here. I 


am glad for one reason, because you 
are dealing, as it is said, in one of the 
necessities of life, whereas my trade 
deals in one of the luxuries of life. 
(Laughter.) But we all of us find oc- 
easion and pleasure and sometimes 
profit in departing from the last. 
Some time ago when an Englishman 


was out hunting in the western part of 


this State—he was hunting Minnesota 
chickens, I believe—he lost his dogs, 
very valuable dogs, and after looking 
for them in vain he thought the next 


best thing to do was to go to the near- 
est town that had a newspaper and put 


in an advertisement, and he started out 
to do so. He found the newspaper of- 
fice, but there was nobody there except 
an indifferent sort of a boy—the devil, 
I suppose we would call him—sitting on 
the table, chewing gum and looking 
out of the window. The Englishmen 
wrote out his advertisement. It read:— 
“Fifty dollars reward for any one who 
will find my dogs.” He told the boy to 
tell the editor to put it in at the head 
of the social column. He rode off, but 
by and by was a little afraid the 
message would not reach the editor of 
the paper, and so he drove back mak- 
ing up his mind that at all hazards he 
would find the editor. He found the 
same boy in the same place still chew- 
ing gum. He said, “I must see the edi- 


tor of this paper—where is he?” The 
boy said, “He’s gone out to look for 
the dogs.” (Laughter and applause.) 


I suppose [ will have to Say some- 
thing about the Mississippi Valley, be- 
cause I live in the Mississippi Valley 
and have lived in the Mississippi Val- 
ley in One place or another all my life- 
time, and for the first half of my life 
was never anywhere else. There is 
sume value, sometimes, in the testi- 
mony Of one who was there. Not very 
long ago you remember there was some 
shooting down near the Mexican bor- 
der in the vicinity of El Paso. A bunch 
of traveling men were discussing the 
matter a few days later on the train 
and one of them said, “‘I understand 
that shooting was all a sham, and that 
the cartridges that were used were 
blank cartridges.” One of the men 
spoke up and said, “No, that igs not so. 
I was in El Paso the day of that shoot- 
ing and I know those cartridges had 
bullets in them, because 1 heard the 
bullets whistle—I heard them whistle 
by they passed me, and I heard 
them whistle again as I passed them.” 
(Laughter,.) 

The Mississippi 


as 


Th Valley is no small 
affair. It extends from Pittsburgh to 
Denver and from Minnesota to Loui- 
Siana. There are not many prophets in 
the world. One hundred and ten years 
ago, when the residents along the Ohio 
River were concerned somewhat about 
an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, be- 
cause France owned the country on 
both sides of the mouth of the river 
our government sent an envoy to 
France to purchase enough territory 
to give us an outlet, and limited him 
to two million dollars for that purpose, 
but he found Napoleon in need of 
money and not in need of territory in 
this part of the world, and Napoleon 
agreed that we could have the whole of 
the Louisiana territory extending from 
the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains 
for the sum of fifteen million dollars, 
about fifteen dollars a square mile, or 


about two and one-quarter cents an 
acre. The envoy, conscious he had ex- 
ceeded his instructions and might be 
subjected to» some criticism, reported 


that he considered it a good purchase 
after all, and if we did not need it all, 
perhaps we could sell off what we did 
not need to some other European coun- 
try whese proximity we should not 
fear. But nearly fifty years later 
Henry Clay, when discussing great 
national questions in the Senate of the 
United States, said that in point of in- 
trinsic value he would rather have the 
State of Louisiana than all of the rest 
of the Louisiana territory, and all the 


rest of the Louisiana territory em- 
braces the States of Arkansas, Mis- 
rouri, Oklahoma, Iowa, North and 


South Dakota, and most of Minnesota. 


Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, But 
there were those who did not like the 
people of the Mississippi Valley in 
those times. About the same time a 


Congressman from Delaware stated in 
the Congress of the United States:—‘I 
declare that I look upon the Western 
territory in an awful and striking point 
of view. To that region the unpolished 
sons of earth are flowing from all quar- 
ters—men to whom the protection of 
the laws and the controlling force of 
the government are equally necessary.” 

One hundred years, as we look back, 
seems a long time, and yet it was cne 
hundred years after the discovery of 
America before the settlement of this 
continent was taken up in earnest. It 
was another one hundred years before 
the settlement of the Mfssissippi Valley 
was taken up. That settlement re- 
ceived its first impetus when a French 
Governor, with headquarters at Mo- 
hile, sent a party of convicts to clear 
away a swamp near where the city of 
New Orleans now stands, and where 
the city was later founded. The tide of 


immigration had not commenced. By 
and by Washington came over the 
Allegheny Mountsins and took up a 
tract of forty thousand acres of land 
on the banks of the Ohio and the 
Kanawa rivers. By and by Daniel 


Boone, that stalwart old pioneer, came 
over and discovered some of the beau- 
ties of Kentucky, but the great tide 
of immigration which has built up the 


Mississippi Valley did mot come for 
many years later. It came from all 
nations and from all climes, They 


were unpolished men, but they polished 
themselves, they polished their chil- 
dren, the district in which they settled. 
They found here a wildness of prairie, 
the richest in the world, which the 
plowshare of the husbandman had 
never touched. They found here, ex- 
tending from Minnesota to Louisiana, 
a wealth of ore underlying the earth, 
and with a will composed of the en- 





during faith that could overthrow the 
world, theyset to work to build here and 
create an empire, united the East with 
the golden empire of the West. They 
builded, perhaps, in some instances 
wiser than they knew. They made here 
the greatest granery of the world. They 
made here the stock yard of the world. 
They slashed the forests and they un- 
covered the treasurers of the earth. 
They not only built for industrial and 
commercial success, but they estab- 
lished the foundation for broad educa- 
tion, and they built broadly and they 
built wisely. 

We of Minnesota are somewhat proud 
of our educational facilities and our 
educational resources. We feel a sense 
of pride when we look at the millions 
that have already been gathered to- 
gether, and the resources that experts 
tell us are calculated to ensure a school 
fund in the future of two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. We have resources for 
educational purposes which we believe 
to be the finest of any similar com- 
munity in the world. (Applause.) . 

The Mississippi Valley is proud of its 
resources. It is proud of its agricul- 
ture. It is proud of its mineral wealth, 
it is proud of its forests which it has 
had, and the forests which it hopes to 
have for some time to come; it is proud 
of the education _of its people; it is 
proud of the religion of its people; it 
is proud to think that it is a substan- 
tial element in the citizenship and the 
upbuilding of a great community of 
which it isa oh 

is impossibie 
waned neon contribute most to the 
upbuilding of a community or the up- 
building of a nation. But I think we 


to say which of 


can safely say that the Mississippi 
Vialley has depended not the least 
upon its agriculture as the architect 


i 2 ¢ the 
fortunes of its people and 
character of its citizen- 
fortunate in_that 
into a condition 


of the 
builder of the 
ship. We have — 
we have net lapsed 1} _ cor L 
of large landed proprietorship and of 
a tenanted peasantry, and we may 
hope that these conditions will always 
continue as they are. . When . ——e 
; 2 j ‘tance of this as an eleme 
of the import e toned 


in national character and 0 
prosperity, | am reminded of the lines 
of that eloquent and pathetic Irish 
bard when he said:— 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 
A breath can make them as a bre ath — made; 
5 a bold peasantry, the nations pride, - 
When once destroyed, ean never 8 es 
The Toastmaster:—Not so very long 
ago this convention met in Denver, 
Colorado, and in the following year in 
Richmond, Virginia. At that time, 
speaking territorially, that represented 
perhaps, the limits of our membership. 


During the interim between those 
meetings the affairs of the associa- 
tion were ably handled by Mr. L. T. 


Minehart as its president. His genial 
presence and personality and his un- 
tiring effort has made him a prominent 
factor in the affairs of the association 
at every mceting he has attended. 
He told me to-night that he did not 
not know what he was going to talk 
about, but I gathered in conversation 
with the charming and I might say 
delightful, and possibly patient mem- 
ber of the home end of his firm that 
he never was so interesting as when 
he did not know what he was going 
to talk about. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. Minehart. (Applause.) 
Address of Mr. Louis T, Minehart. 


Mr. Louis T. Minehart:—Mr. Toast- 
master, ladies and gentlemen.—Last 
Friday morning, prior to our depar- 


ture from Denver, I received the fol- 
lowing letter:— 
Office of the President, a 

National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 

Minneapolis, September 23, 1913. 
Mr. L. T. Minehart, 
Denver, Colo. : 

Dear Mr. Minehart:—I have five good speak- 
ers for Thursday night's banquet, but I want 
one poor one, Can you give us ten minutes, 
if convenient. Our committee believes you can 
fill the bill better than any one else. Let me 
know when you arrive here Sunday morning. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Daniels. 

That, lad‘es and gentlemen, accounts 
for my being here at the speakers 
table this evening. (Applause.) ; 

Those of you who attended the presi- 
dent’s reception last Tuesday evening 
and saw those beautiful Indian ink 
drawings reproducing our faces, will 
remember my two virtues. I plead 
guilty to both of them. That explains 
how I stand in my home State. They 
say out there that I remind them 
somewhat of Rabbi Hurst, who form- 
erly and very often went on lecture 
tours, which seems to be the proper 
thing now-a-days for public men and 
politicians. (Laughter and applause.) 
Rabbi Hurst was billed to speak at 
a very small town in Colorado, and as 
he walked along the streets he noticed 
his picture in all the store windows. 
He stopped in front of a drug store 
and was attracted by the fact that his 
picture hung in the window and on 
the window was painted, so that the 
words ran directly across his mouth 
“Open Day and Night.” That is what 
they accuse me of in my home town 
club. (Laughter.) 

As usual, I am pleased to see 
many ladies at our annual meeting 
this year. You all know my feelings. 
I am also much pleased with the 
new blood that has come into our 
membership during the past year. 


so 
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Some of our old war horses have not 
attended this convention, but we know 
they will all come back when we meet 
a year from now in Louisville. I am 
also glad to notice that the attend- 
ance of those from cities outside of 
the territory in which the convention 
is held is growing larger each year, 
which bodes gooé for the association. 
Every new comer who attends one of 
our conventions leaves with the de- 
termination to come back to every 
one of them. Our committee reports 
have been extremely interesting, and 
I believe our officers and directors may 
well be very proud of our record dur- 
ing the past year. 

I know our new officers 
directors whom we have elected will 
carry on our work in the very best 
manner and with the greatest good to 
the association. I cannot help but re- 
fer to some information that 1 re- 
ceived this afternoon, and that is that 
our Jobbers’ Association has been 
formed. That means a stepping stone 
to a new organization in co-operation 
with the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association along the lines that 
we have all hoped to reach some day, 


and new 


but which a few years ago seemed 
so far distant. (Applause.) 
I am very glad, indeed, that we 


came to this city for our convention. 


We have enjoyed looking over your 
large manufacturing plants; your 
great university with its large build- 
ings and its beautiful grounds. We 


have enjoyed walking along and ad- 
miring your busy, broad and beautiful 
streets. We have noticed with pleas- 
use the number of handsome resi- 
dences that you have; the beautiful 
drives, the parks, the lakes, the boule- 
vards, and extremely fine weather 
which we thought we alone possessed 
in Denver. We have stood before the 
Mninehaha Falls with great admira- 
tion, and as we walked down those 


in the distance with 
we could not help 
too would do the 
maiden did 
turn. 


I want 


some other man, 
but feel that we 
same as the Indian 
if our wives did not re- 


to congratulate 
committee upon the 
which all of our entertainments have 
been conducted, upon the success of 
everything they have undertaken, and 
upon the nice time they have given to 
us, but I know that we all look for- 
ward to our visit in Louisville and 
towards the Southern hospitality of 
Which we have heard so much. In 
Kansas they have not had very much 
rain during the summer and I am in 
the position of a storekeeper in one of 
the small towns of that State. The 
city council passed a law that there 
should be no goods sold on Sunday. 
The storekeeper closed up his place 
of business on that day and put in 
his window a sign which read some- 
thing like this:—No business done on 
Sunday and very little on week days. 
(Laughter.) I never make a speech on 
Sunday, and on week days very short 
ones. I thank you. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Charles J. Caspar. 


The Toastmaster:—Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in introducing the next speaker 
the old spirit of salesmanship possesses 
me when I tell you the next address 
will be strictly pure, of the highest 
standard of quality and will cover more 
surface and cover it better than any 
known pigment of this association. It 
is not necessary for you to look to your 
programs to see to whom I refer, but 
you will recognize one who has often 
been heard on the floor of the conven- 
tion and its banquet board, but never 
too often for our pleasure and profit. 

I have great pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Charles J. Caspar, of Pittsburgh. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Charles J, Caspar:—I looked at 
the clock a moment ago and thought of 
a little rhyme that I heard under simi- 
lar conditions and at about the same 


the local 
smoothness with 


hour, at a little Frat meeting. The 
speaker pulled out his watch and 
said:— 

Hey, diddle diddle, 

The cow’s jumped over the gate; 


I expected to be called upon, 
But hardly quite so late! 

Stepping from the office of second 
vice-president to that of first-vice- 
president, as one of my friends said, 
might swell your head. That reminds 
me of a story of an author and a poli- 
tician who met, and the author made 
the statement that he woke up one 
morning and found himself famous. 
The politician said he thought he was 
famous once, but fortunately he woke 
up. 

I am disappointed in the number of 
stories that the toastmaster has given 
us this evening. Perhaps that is our 
misfortune. I expected to pick up a 
few peaches and can them for Pitts- 
burgh; but, unfortunately Mr. Field, 
like myself, I think feels that the hour is 
siowing very late and perhaps the less 
there is said the better for all con- 
cerned. What Mr. Minehart said in re- 
gard to the invitation to speak applies 
exactly to my case. I received instruc- 
tions to appear at this banquet and 
make some remarks, so, you will ap- 
preciate I am addressing you because I 
have received orders .rom the pPrcsl- 
dent to do so. The whole matter must 
be charged to him. No subject was as- 
signed to me and I took it upon my- 
self to select my own subject, and I 
am responsible, therefore, for the theme 
of my remarks. 


steps and saw our wives walking along. 
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My subject will be “Our Local Clubs.” 
We have an association twenty-six 
years old. Its glorious achievements is 
our heritage, given to us of to-day by 
those men who conceived its organiza- 
tion, in the days when competitors 
avoided each other and when the finger 
of suspicion and commercial hatred 
was pointing in every direction. 

Let us of to-day (as we owe it to 
the founders of our association) who 
enjoy its many benefits, hand down to 
our successors a. greater, stronger, 
more beneficial organization than that 
which was placed in our hands, not for 
safe keeping, but for progress and ad- 
vancement. The success of our asso- 
ciation, after all, depends upon the lo- 
cal clubs and the greater number of 
workers we have, and the greater sup- 
port these workers will give their local 
clubs the greater will be our success, 
and the greater will be the benefits de- 
rived. 

The good fellowship and the social 
enjoyments, such as are so forcibly ex- 
emplified this evening, and have been 
demonstrated since we entered the 
portals of this beautiful and hospitable 
city are and were made possible only 
by the parent organization, which 
created the local clubs, and is second 
only in importance to the work in local 
clubs, national committees and upon 
the convention floor. 

The contributing channels of interest 
and progress, which lead from the In- 
dividual to the local clubs, and through 
the local clubs to the national associa- 
tion, are the veins through which the 
life-giving blood of interest must flow 
to keep our association not only a bene- 
fit and credit to us (as business men), 
but to those members who, by their 
work and effort, create interest in the 
local club, 

I wish to encourage some members 
who to-night are within the sound of 
my voice to make the firm resolve at 
this moment that when they reacn 
home they will tap the reservoir of in- 
terest in their local clubs and create a 
degree of interest which will rekindle 
an enthusiasm which may be dormant 
in many of its members. This may re- 
quire some little work and some little 
effort, but it is worth while. You owe 
it to the national association which is 
a progenitor of every local club on 
our roster. 

The work requires no preparation. It 
only requires work (if well done) to 
create the desire for more work, and 
every man who has lived long enough 
to get even a glimpse of what true hv- 
ing means, knows that the foundation 
of all happiness is a fixed and difficult 
purpose, and then the grind and strug- 
gle to gain it. What more splendid 
regard could be asked than to create a 
local club that is co-operative for its 
members and the national association. 
If you become weary of the struggle, 
led any idler tell you (if he will) how 
vain and uninteresting his grind may 
be, how fruitless and unsatisfying, 
then you will go back to your work 
with 2 smile upon your lips and a re- 
newed conviction never to be shaken, 
that your greatest privilege is to have 
some uplift or some welfare work to 
do, and that the greatest blessing 
which God has given you ts the ability 
to do it. The ability to do, that is the 
thought, therein lies man’s greatest 
strength, his power, his glory and his 
infinite possibilities. Oh, how many 
men we have in our local clubs who 
have the ability, who really know it 
but will not exercise it, but lie back 
and let George do it, and George usu- 
ally says, let Sweeney do it, with the 
result that it is never done. 

The man who takes the initiative is 
the man who is doing great things to- 
day, he is the optimist, and the man 
who has the initiative instinct, the 
creative instinct. 

Give us, oh, give us more men in our 
local clubs who wake up morning after 
morning with the same resolve, with 
the same firm determination in their 
hearts, which they have to-night, yes, 
this very moment, and who are not to 
be drawn from their purpose, either 
by difficulties or by the allurements of 
pleasure and ease. 

Our local clubs must be greater con- 
tiibuting factors to our national asso- 
ciation. Let me talk to the man who 
has made up his mind as a result of 
my remarks, to do these things, and 
if he has a “‘provided” or an “if” in his 
resolve, I shall attempt to remove it. 
(Applause.) 

Think of the men yon know who 
have these conditional words in the‘r 
mouths, the fear of failure, fhe pes- 
simism of “what’s the use” and then 
think of those men who have no place 
in their vocabulary for these words, 
and I need not ask you who succeed. 
As has been well said, success comes in 
“cans” and failure comes in “can’ts.’ 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Allen D. Albert, Editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


The Toastmaster:—I read the other 


day a new definition for the word 
“memory.” It stated that it was a 
feeling which creeped over us when 


we heard our friends relate their orig- 
inal stories. The toastmaster has pur- 
posely left out the story telling to- 
night for those speakers who told him 
they had no speeches prepared. 

I think it was Doctor Hillis, who 
said the most lovable man in the world 
is the man who loves his country, but 
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the Irishman remarked that every man 
should be proud of the place of his 
nativity, no matter whether he was 
born there or not. I do not know 
whether the next speaker was born in 
Minnesota or not, but he has lived here 
a number of years and has become 
closely associated with its institutional, 
social and business life. He is the pub- 
lisher of a great daily paper, and is a 
promoter of the innesota idea. He 
will talk to us on a subject on which 
we are all intensely interested, “The 
Human Side of Business.”’ I have the 
pleasure of introducing Mr. Allen D. 
Albert, editor of the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, 

Mr. Allen D. Albert:—Fellow mem- 
bers of the Glee Club, Fellow Golfers 
and Lady Members of the Twentieth 
Century newly organized Society of 
Hiawatha Chickens:—At a recent con- 
vention of doctors in this city one of 


the speakers told this story:—A sea 
captain had been converted. He at- 
tended his first experience meeting. 


Notice was given of the need of a 
widow, a member of that congregation, 
and the captain, greatly to his dismay, 
was called upon to pray for her for re- 
lief from her ills. “Oh, Lord,” he said, 
“move the heart of some member of 
this congregation to send this poor 
widow a barrel of pork, and, oh, Lord, 
move the heart of some member of this 
congregation to send this poor widow 
a barrel of flour, and, oh, Lord, move 
the heart of some member of this con- 
gregation to send this poor widow 
a barrel of pepper—oh, Lord, that is too 
damned much pepper..” (Laughter.) 
When I look at the clock I wonder if 
this company has not also had too 
damned much pepper. I rejoice, of 
course, at being here, for reasons that 
will be plain and obvious and manifest 
to you all, and of one of which I sus- 
pect you have had no intimation. For 
the first time in my own life I am grad- 
uated from the ranks of after-dinner 
speakers into the ranks of  before- 
breakfast speakers. They tell a story 
of George K. Cushman, who was a rep- 
resentative at large from the State of 
Washington. He had been invited to 
deliver what he knew or felt to be the 
address of his life. He delivered it 
with full justice to the subject, as he 
thought, measuring up to all the re- 
quirements of the occasion. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting he rode away in 
a trolley car with his mother. They 
had traveled a whole block and no 
words were spoken by his mother; a 


second block was traversed, and no 
word from his mother; a third block 
passed and still no word from her 


mouth. “Well, ma,” said George, ‘‘what 
did you think of my speech?” She re- 
plied, ‘‘My son, there were three 
things about your speech which im- 
pressed me greatly. You had three ex- 
cellent chances to stop, and you did not 


make use of any one of them.” 
(Laughter.) 
It would be most inappropriate, it 


would be most unappreciative of me at 
this hour not to attempt to make a 
speech, if you have the endurance to 
hear it. I certainly ought to be willing 
to try it. My subject is “The Human 
Side of Business,’”’ and in the manner 
and fashion of newspaper men, I shall 
lead you to it unawares. In the past 
ten years a considerable change has 
come over the face of business of the 
United States. Competitors in business 
have come locally to understand there 
is gain in co-operation, and in these 
local organizations competitors in busi- 
ness have come to understand that 
there is a kind of gain which is larger 
than the pocket book. Perhaps this 
realization began with the movement to 
organize trade tours. There was ob- 
viously the prospect of a business gain. 
From that step these competitors in 
business moved perhaps to the erection 
of ornamental lights in the main street 
of their town. Here rather more ob- 
scurely, but nevertheless clearly on an- 
alysis, was another prospect of mate- 
rial gain. Then came a discovery of 
the greatest possible importance to the 
whole nation. It was the eare of chil- 
dren, the education of the citizens of to- 
morrow, the opportunity for recreation 
for people of all ages, the building of 
parks, the equipment of play grounds, 
that these things also were, even if a 
little remotely, nevertheless, elements 
of practical business unity and personal 
gain. A third was begun almost be- 
fore the American business man had 
become accustomed to the other two 
and that lay in the realization that if 
competitors in business could organize 
locally, business would fulfill its next 
opportunity in organization when it 
was organized nationally. The fourth 
step which the American business man 
will take will be the organization na- 
tionally, if he realizes that human wel- 
fare is a larger thing than the pocket- 
book, and that life is larger than busi- 
ness. (Applause.) 

This movement is new, yet it is a 
manifestation of a spirit which is as 
old as the story of all cities. We are 
accustomed to think, we practical, 
hard-headed business men, that cities 
have grown almost exclusively in re- 
sponse to the needs of commerce, that 
cities are market places, and that mar- 
ket places are determined almost en- 
tirely by elements of transportation 
and supply. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, because in all the 
stories of cities, no city has thriven, no 
city has grown to greatness, no city 


has held to itself long the advantages 
of prosperity, which has not provided 
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the stimulus, the appeal, and the 
sources of the richer life. 

Now, the human side of 
the richer side of business. This or- 
ganization is a proof of that. What 
man in the paint, oil and varnish busi- 
ness would go back, if he could, to the 
day of mutual recrimination, suspicion 
and antagonism? Not one. What city, 
if it could, would go back to the old 
principle of working first for gain and 
then for business progress, and then 
for conquest, for the money grabbing, 
for the holding of financial riches, if it 
could? Not one. 

There have been many complimentary 
references to Minneapolis. Of course, 
we are proud of Minneapolis. Equally, 
of course, though not equally clearly, 
we are proud of St. Paul. QLaughter 
and applause.) 


You 


re- 


business is 


know, they refer to us as the 
Twin Cities. and there has been some 
effort of late among certain of the 
younger generation to join these Twin 
Cities into a kind of Siamese—double, 
yet single child. It was proposed not 
long ago that we should take for the 
new city name of that beautiful falls, 
which you have all seen, Minne for Min- 
neapolis and Ha! Ha! for St, Paul. 
(Much laughter and applause.) 

You will be interested in the mani- 
festation here in Minneapolis—I do not 
refer at all to St. Paul—in this realiza- 
tion on our part of the truth that Min- 
neapolis must grow, if it grows at all, 
permanently resourcetully, successtully 
in the sense of a larger and richer life. 
For the maintenance of our government 
in Minneapolis we spend every year 
about $16.60 for each person, and of 
that $16.60 more than $12.50 was spent 
for each person upon two objects, and 
only two, The first is education and the 


second is recreation. With this rather 
unusual proportion remarkable results 
have achieved. As you were driving 


about Minneapolis, as your eye fell on 
timbered hill, now on Crystal lake, you 
can hardly have realizea that we have 
here in this secondary city in point of 
population a larger park area than in 
the entire Borough of Manhattan. For 
every eighty-six persons of our popula- 
tion we have an acre of park land. 
Whatever effort at economy may be 
taken here, no one ventures to propose 
that we curtail the allotment for the 
playgrounds of all the people, for the 
education of all the children, and some- 
thing more—no one proposes that we 
take out of any life in Minneapolis the 
spiritual reinforcement of out of doors 
beauty. This, I take it, is a fair indi- 
cation of the tendency of the American 
men and women to make life richer 
rather than business more prosperous. 

We have come, we Americans, to the 
beginning of our larger view. We have 
come to understand that this nation 
wil] reach its true greatness only when 
all its people have libercy and happi- 
ness. 

We understanding 
that there can be no freedom in the 
land of the free for the individual 
which does not comprehend freedom tor 
the group. Our employers have come 
lo understand one thing beyond that, 
which is that there can be no pros- 
peirty for the employer which does not 
include likewise prosperity for the em- 


have come to an 


ploye. The most successful manager 
of an interurban street railway in tne 
whole world, perhaps, has based his 


success upen this interesting and quite 
new business precept—that he will 
write no contract which does not prom- 
ise a profit to the maker of the cuon- 
tract. Among the people of a new 
country, a country so new that in the 
family of the nations it is still a little 
child at the doorway of its first home, 
blinking its eyes in the bright sunlight 
of its own promise, each and every 
person is a loyal and earnest and con- 
secrated citizen, and we are come to 
understand that the human side of 
business is the human side of life, and 
that the human side of life is brother- 


hood. With that a new understanding 
has come, a new kind of happiness, 


and the message I would leave to you 
as my short but serious contribution to 
your session in Minneapolis is this:—I 
chullenge you that wherever you live, 
whatever the state of your city, what- 
ever your attitude toward its growth 
in the larger or lesser way, you take 
account of the human side of your 
business, you take account of the hu- 
man side of your responsibility, you 
take account of the human responsi- 
bility of your brothers and sisters, and 
give yourself, as citizens must give 
themselves, if the republic is to survive, 
to the development of the richest life 
of which every child in your commu- 
nity shall be capable. (Applause.) 
w. 
The Toastmaster:—The question that 
is uppermost in the American mind is, 
What are we going to do with our ex- 
presidents? That question comes with 
greater force, numerically speaking, to 


Address of Mr. J, Daniels, 


this association than it does to the 
American Congress. 
As I sat here to-night I counted at 


least fifteen ex-presidents who are still 
living, and Mr. Daniels will make the 
sixteenth. It is rather a delicate sub- 
ject for me to discuss, especially at 
this late hour, but on behalf of the 
other fourteen I welcome you, Mr, Dan- 
iels, to the charmed circle, not that you 
are joining any class of has-beens, as 
you stated on the floor of the conven- 
tion, but a coterie of men who are now 
ineligible to office and can unselfishly 
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devote their time to 
of the organization. 

Mr. Daniels has been in the limelight 
for the last year and particularly for 
the last three days. He needs no in- 
troduction. We have admired his per- 
sonality, profited by his wise council, 
and enjoyed his hospitality. I have 
pleasure in presenting your retiring 
president, Mr, Daniels. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 


the advancement 


Mr. J. W. Daniels:—Mr. Toastmaster, 
ladies and gentlemen.—The king is 
dead, long live the king. It only re- 
mains for me to ring down the cur- 


tain and the twenty-sixth year of this 
sreat association is ended. I have al- 
ready turned over the destinies of the 
organization to my able successor, Col. 


Callahan. (Applause.) It is too late 
for me to talk. I am only going to 
say a few words. I know you are all 
anxious to get away. Last year in 


New York city I told you if you came 
out here we would show you beautiful 
rivers and lakes and all that sort of 
thing. A little over one hundred 
years ago, as Judge Hallam told you, 
we bought this country from WNa- 
poleon Bonaparte. After the bargain 
was made Talleyrand, that great dip- 
lomat, said, “You have made a splen- 
did bargain. I hope you will make th» 
best of it.’ You have been with us 
several days, and I hope you will take 
away pleasant recollections of out 
city. You have seen what we are try- 
ing to do in building up a community 


in which there shall be a higher and 
better social life as well as a_pros- 
perous commercial activity; and now, 
as I lay down this office, which has 
been such a joy and pleasure to me, 
and join the ranks of the has-beens, 


and when I look around and see what 
a splendid body of men IT am to be as- 
sociated with, the thought comes to 
me— 


Happy the man and happy he alone 
He who can call to-day his own, 


He who, secure within, can say 

To-morrow do thy worst, for LI lived to-day. 

Be fair, or foul, or rain or shine, p 

The joys Il have possessed, in spite of fate, are 
mine. 

Not Heaven itself, upon the past has power, 


But what has been, 
my hour. 
(Applause.) 
The Toastmaster:—This 


has been, and I have had 


completes 


our formal program. When President 
Daniels invited me to preside at this 
function to-night he wrote’ there 


would be but three speawers, but they 
would be of a quality of which we 
would all be proud. [ am sure you 
will agree with me that he has made 
and always does make absolutely 
good. We have listened to the con- 
sideration of great things by great 
men, and on behalf of the association 
{ want to extend its thanks to all of 
the speakers for their able, interest- 
ing and instructive addresses. 

We are going to break up and go 
our several ways. We are going to 
carry away with us pleasant recollec- 
tions, not only of the meetings of the 


convention, but of Minneapolis hospi- 
tality and this function as well. Be- 
fore we break up I want to gay a 
word, 

{ said a while ago that this is the 
first time that this association has 
met in Minnesota. Next year we will 
meet in Kentucky and as .we meet 
vear after year in various States of 
the Union, we realize there is no 
South, no North, no East, and no 
West, but that we wre all Americans, 
and it is weli to remember that as 


we face every duty of every day life 
that we have a part to perform in 
the further development of our com- 
mon country, a part where selfishness 
has no place and where we must give 


way from personal interests to those 
which are of the greatest good to the 


greatest number, and by doing 
hasten the coming of that day, not so 
far distant in the speaker's vision, 
when this nation shall become the em- 
pire builder of the world and rule for 


so 


the ages to come sovereign of all na- 

tions of the world. (Applause.) 

the company then dispersed, 

+ ee 

THE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
While the Minneapolis convention 
was not the largest the national as- 
sociation has held, in point of inter- 
est, instructive business sessions, 
wide variety of entertainment and 


whole-hearted hospitality, it was sec- 


ond to none. It was held “Out Where 
the West Begins,” and the following 
verses, which were printed on the fly- 
leaf of the convention program, are 
apropos:— 

WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 


Where friendship’s grasp is a trifle stronger, 
That's where the West begins. 


Out where the sun shines a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 

And the bond of home ties are a wee bit tighter, 
That's where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a little bluer, 

Where friendship ties are a trifle truer, 

Where there's music in every streamlet flowing 

Where there's more of reaping, less of sowing, 
That's where the West begins 


Out where the world is still in the making, 

Where fewer hearts with despair are breaking, 

Where there's more of singing, less of sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving, less of buying, 

Where a man makes friends without half trying, 
That's where the West begins. 


Credit for the success of the conven- 
tion is due largely to Mr. J. B. Mof- 
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fett and the untiring work of his able 
lieutenants. ‘lo plan a meeting of this 
kind and earry it through to a success- 
ful conclusion, as those who have un 
dertaken such a task well know, re- 
quires months of hard work, but every 


lady and every man on each of the 
various committees entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with zeal and 


each seemed to feel a personal respon- 
sibility in the outcome. 


Those who attended the Minneapolis 


convention saw the fruition of the 
labor of these committees. Not the 
smallest detail was overlooked to add 
to the pleasure and comfort of the 


visitors during their stay and, in leav- 
ing, they were unstinted in their 
praise. Numerous, indeed, were the 
words of congratulation spoken, and 
the impression seemed to prevail that 
Minneapolis had established a mark 
which future convention cities would 
find difficulty in passing 

The following were the committees 
having in charge the different phases 
of the convention work:— 

National Entertainment Committee: 

J. LB. Motfect chairman; E. F. 
Rosenberg, G. E. O'Neil. 

Ladies Entertainment Committee 
Mrs. J. B. Moffett, chairman; Mrs, E, 
F. Rosenberg, Mrs. G. E. O'Neil, Mrs. 
Kk. C. Bisbee, Mrs. E. T. Jones. 

Reception Committee:—L. A. Moore, 
chairman; FE. C. Warner, <A. E. 
Clerihew, W. A. Ramsay, EF. C. Bis- 
bee, C. R. Noyes, W. H. Barber, J. 
W. Daniels, W. K. Morison, J. P. Cole- 
man, W. M. Burns, L. M. Leffingwell, 
Kk. T. Jones, F. O. Smith, J. B. Moffett. 


Ladies’ Reception Committee:—Mrs. 
J, W. Daniels, chairman; Mrs. L. A, 
Moore, Mrs. E. C. Warner, Mrs. A. 
Kk. Clerihew, Mrs. W. A. Ramsay, Mrs. 
Ik. C. Bisbee, Mrs. C. R. Noyes, Mrs. 
W. H. Barber, Mrs. W.. K. Morison, 
Mrs. J. P. Coleman, Mrs. W. M. Burns, 


Mrs. L. M. Leffingwell, M.s. E. T. 


Jones, Mrs. F. O. Smith, Mrs. J. B. 
Moffett. 
Golf Tournaments.—W. B. Hard- 


castle, chairman; W. A. Ramsay, W. K, 

Morison, C,. R. Noyes, A. E. Clerihew, 

A. W. Ludwig, T. L. Blood. 
Minnetonka and Automobile Trips.— 


Ek. T. Jones, chairman; A. A. Hines, 
G. S. Sheffield, L, C, Warner, H. G. 
Leitz, W. M. Burns, B. F. Robertson. 
President's Reception.—C. T. Smith, 
chairman; A. A, Hines, E, T. Jones, 
W. M. Burns, L. M. Leffingwell. 
Theatre Party and Supper.—J. V. 
Slocum, chairman; T. O. Bannister, E. 
F,. Rosenberg, C. W. Rensink, F. O. 


Smith, L. M. Leftingwell. 


The President’s Dinner. 


President John W Daniels gave a 
dinner Monday evening at the Minne- 
apolis Club to the officers and the 
members of the Board of Control. Be- 
sides the officials of the organization, 
Mr. Daniels invited as his guests the 
linseed oil crushers. It was his idea 
to get the crushers together and, if 
possible, establish more friendly re- 
lations between them. Of the seven- 
teen crushing concerns of the coun- 
try, ten were represented which, nat- 
urally, was very pleasing to the host. 

W. H. Andrews, president of Pratt 
& Lambert, Buffalo, N. Y., acted as 
toastmaster, and told some of his fa- 
mous stories. Among the speakers of 
the evening, besides President Daniels 


and the toastmaster, were :—Capt. 
Brown, of the Pittsburgh Plate Class 
Co.; P. H. Callahan, of the Louisville 


Varnish Co.; W. A. Ramsay, president 
of the Northern Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
of Minneapolis; R. D. Waggener, of 
Kansas City; E. C. Warner, of the 
Midland Linseed Products Co., of Min- 
neapolis; John Mann, of Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Frank P. Cheesman, of New York, 
nd George E. Watson, of Chicago. 

Among the linseed people at the 
dinner were:—John Mann, of Buffalo; 
Charles Barnes, of Toledo; Mr. See- 
bach, of Red Wing, Minn.; John Hirst, 
of the Hirst & Begley Co., Chicago; 
Mr. McCune, of Kelloggs & Miller, 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; W. O. Goodrich, of 
Wilwaukee, and W. A. Ramsey, E. C. 


Warner, G. A. Archer, L. M. Leffing- 
well and 8. M. Archer, of Minneapolis. 
Altogether there were 44 people at 


the dinner, which was a 
function. 


very brilliant 


The Golf Tournaments 
The 


golf tournament for the men 
was held Monday, September 29, at 
the Town and Country Club, midway 


between Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Autemobiles took the contestants out 
to the grounds, leaving the Radisson 
Hotel at 9 a. m. The day was an 
ideal one for the pastime and the golf 
enthusiasts had a fine opportunity to 


display their skill. A large “gallery” 
of friends followed the players over 
the links. 

At noon an informal luncheon was 
served at the club. The players went 
over the eighteen hole course again 
in the afternoon. 

The following is a list of the con- 
testants, with their individual scores 
for the day. Howard Elting, of Chi- 


cago, turned in the lowest score, which 
Was 155. 


Player. Score 
oe ee) I, bd. cwah ns hae mses 6300 0055005 <« oa 
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a) Bile, ns 5 ican cbndaiSekkdahetncude cas 1% 
Howard Eilting .......... inbtdeckeachnane 155 
JOSEPH FJ. MOPSMAN. ....cccccccdccccsecss 184 
OO rr ee i% 
i i cc ta .-Did not finist 
ie eg a gd 1fz 
es +s Iie och bo PAs dpa eain cs Suck ants 161 




















ig Ele PMO eo vbaveuverisevevevevrsvesennee 195 
Ws Ey Ris ce ives ssedisecctiveeveses 196 
George _ BD. WEB scescovericecssveseccun 183 
De We WOE ect evesviccccvcsoescvesveszre lft 
Ws BS, EROPGORMEIC: oc cccccescevedsiccvsnecs 196 
BS, DB, BCR WE ccs ivvevecvvesescccsvsvessse 16u 
BE, Wi BVA ccccveveccoccvecsccccccsroses 179 
W. H. Andrews..... 170 
A. GQ. MOTE co ccssvcces 181 
A. E. Clerihew........ 194 
Se a TTT eee 205 
WHE IN, BOUPBIB. ceric cccceseccscesvces 207 
Be Be FAR rsevccvecvevccsesescvevecsiaccsves IS6 
Ms: De VP MOteRUOCSeceiwevecisrscvercévsevens 19% 
I’. D. Waggener 190 
G. B.. BROCK Ghecsccccescece 1% 
«. T. Wetherill 194 
A. W. Ludwig 189 
ht. S$. Hancock 195 
G, BM, BOMB. ovcccccss 179 
W. A. Borland 1% 
I. Wolsey 240 
I’, A. Beer 26h 
M. A. Richardson 259 
is Ee MOU h 8p. 0ndeebevescscvscecesesseeess 180 
W. A. Smiley....... lovscetecseesvesessds 182 
Alexander Lawrence 233 
See” Ve _ ReEacerceveseccoersé Did not finish 
ABM es a ee 1% 
BS, Cy ERAGEIG. co civssisccvees Did not finish 
We «(ey Ase clecicdvcees Did not finish 
Hie. Fie, WERE OME ais bb tat eebusddeiakéncunse 222 

The tournament for the ladies was 
held Wednesday at the Interlachen 


Club, Minneapolis. Those taking part 
in the contest left the hotel in auto- 
mobiles at 9 a. m. Again they were 
favored with perfect weather. Nat- 
nurally, there were not so many play- 
ers as in the men’s tournament on 
Monday. Mrs. ©. T. Wetherill, of 
Philadelphia, was declared the win- 
ner, 
Luncheon 
lachen Club. 


was served at the Inter- 
Those of the ladies who 


did not care to go'out to the cluh 
early when the player left were 
taken out at 11 o’clock so as to be 
there for the luncheon. This was a 


very dainty repast and pleasing to all. 
After the visitors had an opportu- 
nity of looking over the club property, 


and the second part of the tourna- 
ment was completed, the party left 
in automobiles for a trip over’ the 
boulevard and park system of Min- 
neapolis, returning to the hotel in 


time 
atre 


to dress 
party 


for dinner and the the- 
which was to follow. 


The President's Reception. 


The formal reception to President 
and Mrs. Daniels, as is customary, was 
held on the evening of the opening day 
of the convention proper. The Elks’ 
handsome club building was turned 
over to the local committee for this 
purpose, and from 8 p. m. until after 
midnight jt was the scene of a very 
brilliant gathering. The ladies and 
gentlemen of the association turned out 
in force to do honor to Mr. and Mrs 
Daniels and the reception proved to be 
really the social event of the week. 

In the receiving line with Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniels were Vice-President and 
Mrs. P, H. Callahan, of Louisville, Ky.; 
Second Vice-President and Mrs. 
Charles J. Caspar, of Pittsuburgh, Pa.; 
Kk. C. Bisbee, president of the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Paint, O il and Var- 
nish Club, and his wife, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Moffet, of Minneapolis. 

Following the reception and during 
the remainder of the evening several 
musical and vocal selections were ren- 
dered by members of the Minneapolis 
Apollo Club. Those were well received 
and the encores were numerous. 

The feature of the evening, however, 
and the one which created the great- 
est amusement and enthusiasm was the 
stereopticon show given by the locai 
club, Caricatures of many of the prom- 
inent men in the trade were thrown on 
the screen. Each one was depicted in 
a characteristic pose, usually in con- 
nection with some hobby or fad. J. B. 
Moffett did the “heavy” work and had 
a few words to say in way of explana- 
tion as each picture was shown. His 
fellow members in the club put one 
over on him, however, and to his as- 
tonishment a caricature of himself was 
thrown on the screen. He was tuo 
dumbfounded to speak and, for few 
minutes, lost his noise. 


Among those caricatured were John 
Von Pein, J. B. Hatt, J. N. Welter, R. 
W. Evans, Fred A. Beer, Charles E. 
Field, Howard Elting, E. S. Rockwell, 
A, V. Crary and F. S. Lewis, of Cnh1- 
cago; E. R. Smead, of Cleveland; L. T. 
Minehart, of Denver; George Hunt, of 
Duluth; B. O. Kostka, of Lincoln; P. 
H. Callahan, of Louisville; D. W. Fizggis 
and F, P. Cheesman, of New York; J. 
H. McNulty, of Buffalo, and E. C. Bis- 
bee and L. A. Moore, of Minneapolis. 

The large lodge room was used for 
the entertainment and ball which fol- 
lowed. The dancing was enjoyed by 
all, and it was well after midnight be- 
fore the strains of the music died out. 

Light refreshments were served dur- 
ing the evening in the main and private 
dining rooms on the third floor, which 
were prettily decorated for the occa- 
sion. The reception and evening’s en- 
tertainment was one which will long 
be remembered by those who attended. 


Walker Art Gallery. 


One of the pleasantest little side 
trips of the entire week, and one which 
only a comparative few took advantage 
of, was the visit to the Walker Art 
Gallery. Less than one hundred went 
to the gallery. 

This is a peculiar institution, owned 
by T. B. Walker, a millionaire North- 
western lumberman. Mr. Walker is an 


art connoisseur and, through his agent 
throughout the world, has collected a 





very extensive line of rugs, tapestries, 
paintings, pottery, vases, jade, etc. He 
has built, adjoining his home, a gallery 
which is open to visitors. In it he has 
assembled his curios and valuables col- 
lected in almost every country of the 
world, including vases, jade, etc., from 
ancient China and the tombs of Egypt. 
The collection is said to be a remark- 
able one and one for which people 
come from all over the country to see. 

Mr. Walker himself was gracious 
enough to receive the visitors attend- 
ing the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association's convention, and _ took 
pains to explain to those present the 
origin of many of his pieces and a 
brief history of the country from which 


they came, and the means through 
which he got them. 
Those who visited the gallery came 


away very pleased with their visit and 
many regretted that their friends had 
not attended. , 
The Theatre Party. 
Wednesday evening was devoted toa 
theatre party. Virtually the entire 
ground floor of the Metropolitan The- 


atre was reserved for the visitors, the 
officials of the association and their 


guests occupying the boxes. Everyone 
seemed to thoroughly enjoy the play, 
which was Philip H. Bartholomae’s 
comedy, “Little Miss Brown.” ? 
Preceding the ruising of the curtain, 
members of the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Paint Club passed through the au- 
dience and distributed pamphlets bear- 
ing the official seal of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, and 
containing descriptive matter pertain- 
ing to the play, with the cast of char- 


acters, etc. ” 
After the theatre party the visitors 
returned to the Radisson Hotel, where 
the following luncheon was served in 
the Chateau Room:— 
MENU. 
issence of Tomatoes 
Olives Celery Radishes Salted Almonds 
Nuts Candies 
Sweetbreads Financicre en Cussolette 
Cucumber Sandwich 
Fancy Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 
Demi Tasse 


Apollinaris 
Following the luncheon many of the 
party enjoyed a dance in the ball room 
of the hotel. 


Sight-Seeing Trip. 


Following the adjournment Thursday 
morning, the entire convention party 
went to the Elks’ Club Building and 
left shortly after eleven for a sight-see- 
ing trip through the Twin Cities. The 
members of the local club and their 
friends responded to the call, and over 
100 cars were on hand, leaving ample 
accommodations for all who wished to 
make the trip. The route followed was 
via the East River drive to Summit 
avenue, St. Paul, and thence to the 
University Club. 

Arriving at the club shortly after 
noon, a buffet luncheon was served. 
The club building is situated on a high 
knoll on Summit avenue, overlooking 
the Mississippi River, and the visitors 
had an opportunity to enjoy the splen- 


did view before and after luncheon. 
Following the luncheon, the official 
photograph of the convention was 


taken, a reproduction of which appears 
in this issue. 

After leaving the University Club, 
the automobiles took the visitors to the 
Minnesota State Capitol, and from 
there through Como Park, one of St. 
Paul’s beauty spots. From Como Park 
the party proceeded along Summit ave- 
nue to the East River Boluevard, again 
through historic Fort Snelling and on 
to Minnehaha Falls. A short stop was 
made at each place and numerous ko- 
dak pictures were taken as souvenirs. 
Leaving the falls, the party followed 
Minnehaha Parkway to Lake Harriet, 
circled lakes Harriet and Calhoun, 
through the best residential district of 
Minneapolis and back to the hotel 
again, arriving about 5 p. m. 

The Minnetonka Trip. 


Promptly at 10 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing the last sight-seeing trip of the 
week started from Hennepin avenue 
and Sixth street. Four chartered trol- 
ley cars were on hand, and they were 
pretty well filled when the start was 
made. Some, fatigued from the late 
hours of the night before, did not go, 
but the crowd was a very representa- 
tive one. 

The ride out to Lake Minnetonka, a 
distance of a little over twenty miles, 
is a very beautiful one at this time of 


year. The foliage has taken on its au- 
tumn tints and the country is at its 
best. Flashing past numerous lakes 


and beauty spots, the trip is made in a 
little over thirty minutes. 


Arriving at the town of Excelsior, 
one of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company's boats was waiting at its 


dock to make the trip through the low- 
er lake. The Minnetonka steamboat 
season closed some days previously, 
but the local club was able to make ar- 
rangements with the _ transportation 
company to have one of its boats in 
service for the occasion. 

After a ride of an hour or more, the 
steamer headed for the Lafayette Club. 
Moving picture machines snapped the 
visitors as they left the boat. 

A delightful luncheon was served at 
the club. No attempt was made at 


speech making, although a few extem- 
poraneous remarks were made by some 
of those present in an attempt to say 
something to express the feelings of the 
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visitors at the very enjoyable time 
very one had had while in Minneapolis. 

The visitors then embarked and the 
return trip to Excelsior and back to 


‘ Minneapolis was made in quick time, 


the chartered cars arriving downtown 
again shortly before 4 p. m. 


_—————_-+> 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The thoughtfulness of the local com- 
mittee in ordering home papers sent to 
each visitor was much appreciated. 
No matter where the man came from, 
North, South, East or West, his home 
paper was delivered to him in his room 
each morning. This feature elicited 
much favorable comment. 

The special train on the Burlington 
road, which brought the Eastern dele- 
gation into Minneapolis, did not arrive 
until after midnight Sunday. There 
were about 220 in the party and yet the 
committee in charge had its plans ar- 
ranged so perfectly that within ten 
minutes after the arrival of the train 
all were on their way to their hcteis. 
The committee met the special train at 
La Crosse, Wis., and ihe work uf as- 
signing the delegates to the various 
hotels, checking their baggage, et-., 
was done in advance so that there was 
no confusion when Minneapolis was 
reached. Automobiles took the visitors 
direct to their hotels. 

The weather all through the week 
was of the made-to-order variety. 

Visiting ladies were presented with a 
handsome red seal leather portfoiio or 
writing case with 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, as a souvenir of the 1913 
convention. The gift was one sure to 
be prized by the recipients. 

Kach lady registered was presented 
with a very attractive little cut glass 
vase with the compliments of the 
Picher Lead Company, and a leather 
jewel case by the Eagle White Lead 
Company. 


The golfers in the party played on 


some of the numerous courses around 
Minneapolis almost every day they 
were here. 

Secretary Cheesman recommended 


that the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer be consolidated, and this recom- 
mendation met with the approval of 
the association. 


The clean up and paint up campaign 


received a boom at the meeting and 
work along this line will be pushed 


with greater activity. 

A half century ago Minneapolis was 
an Indian reservation. To-day its pop- 
ulation exceeds 325,000, and with its 





twin, St. Paul, it forms a community 
with a population exceeding a_ halt 
million. 

The resolution presented by Charles 
J. Caspar, of Pittsburgh, regarding 
Arthur S. Somers, met with instant 


and unanimous approval. It was a de- 
served tribute to one who has served 
the association faithfully and well. Mr. 
Somers was prevented from attending 
the convention on account of illness. 

President Callahan brings to the as- 
sociation twenty-seven years of experi- 
ence in the paint and varnish busi- 
ness. 





Following the banquet, as is usual, 
several informal stag parties were held 
in the Viking Room of the Radisson 
Hotel, and the “Coca-Cola Tree’ was 
rendered many times, with variations. 


Other songs were sang, but this one 
was the favorite, and some were still 
singing it at 3 a. m. 

Charles C. Timmins, of Derby, Eng- 


land, was present greeting old friends. 
He expects to sail for home from New 





York on the steamship Celtic on De- 
eember 11. 
At the banquet, Toastmaster Field 


requested the men to drink a toast to 
departed members, 

A member of the Louisville 
gent announced that a golf 
ment would be held there during 
1914 convention. 

George E. Watson, of Chicago, led 
in the singing at the banquet of “Golf 
Is the Grand Old Game” to the tune of 
“T Love a Lassie.”” Everyone joined in 
the chorus. 


contin- 
tourna- 
the 


The absence from the convention of 
some of the older members of the as- 
sociation was remarked and regretted. 

The total registration was 395. 

George S. Sheffield, of the Minne- 
apolis branch of John W. Masury & 
Son, has been confined to his home for 
some time with rheumatism. It was a 
great disappointment to him not to be 
able to attend all the various sessions, 
but he did manage to get down to the 
banquet and say hello to a few of his 
friends. 


the compliments of- 


REPORTER 


DRUG 


A. number of New Yorkers managed 
to get a table together and they kept 
things humming in their end of the 
room, 

R. DeGroot, of Chicago, was the 
Caruso at the banquet. 

One paint grinder present vouchsafed 
the information that he had bought 
enough linseed oil to last him at least 
fifteen months. His belief is that oil 
will go higher. 

No attempt was made by the lin- 
seed people to sell oil during the con- 
vention. 


That Howard Elting, of Chicago, won 
the silver cup at the golf tournament 
Monday did not occasion any surprise. 
He has been doing this so regularly 
that his friends say it will soon be 
necessary for him to build a gallery to 
enable him to display all the trophies 
he has won to advantage. 


Robert Fell Clark, of the Robert Ing- 
ham Clark Company, varnish manu- 
facturers, London, England, and his 
wife, were among the convention vis- 
itors. 

The inland White Lead Company, of 
Chicago, distributed pocket pencils dur- 
ing convention week, 

A number of visitors remained in 
Minneapolis over Sunday, in order to 
have an opportunity of looking over 
points of interest at their leisure. 

The work of securing enough auto- 
mobiles for the various events was no 
small task, but, as in everything else 
undertaken, the committee having this 
in charge delivered the goods. 





THOSE WHO WERE THERE. 


California, 
LOS ANGELES 
Vhilip Wiseman. 
Mrs. Philip Wiseman. 
Colorado, 
DENVER. 





W. R. McFarland 

H. ©. McNamer. 

L. T. Minehart. 

Mrs. L. T. Minehart. 

Illinois. 

CHICAGO. 

Cc. B. Adams. 

Wm. H. Andrus. 

W. D. Barden. 

Mrs. W. D. Barden 

M. J. B. Barrett. 

Mrs. M. J. B. Barrett. 

Ek. W. Bromilow. 


H. A. Baldwin. 
John Block. 

Fr, A. Burr. 

G. M. Breinig. 
Mrs. G. M. Breinig 
Fred Beer. 

Mrs. Fred Beer. 

R. Y. Bradshaw. 
Mrs. R. Y. Bradshaw. 
W. J. Cox. 

A. V. Crary. 
Anthony Casner. 
James B. Day. 
Mrs. J. B. Day. 
A. DeLand. 

Edw. R. Drake. 
W. N. Dressler. 
«. B. English. 

H. G, Edwards. 

R. W. Evans. 
Mrs. R. W. Evans. 


Howard Elting. 
Chas. E. Field. 
E. H. Haines. 
Mrs. E. H. Haines. 
J. M. Head. 
Beverly F. Hall. 
Mrs. B. F. Hall. 
W. H. Hasse. 
J. E. Hatt. 
Mrs. J. E. Hatt. 
F. 8S. Hancock. 
Mrs. F. S. Hancock. 
A. N. Hauter. 
F. F. Kaiser. 
Mrs. F. F. Kaiser. 
R. D. Kinder. 
Mrs. R. D. Kinder. 
A. J. Lucas. 
W. H. Leonard. 
Miss Orma Leonard 
E. C. Lumbard. 
F. S. Lewis. 
J. C. Morrison 
J. J. Morsman., 
Mrs. J. J. Morsman. 
A. Kk. Morgan. 
Henry J. Pfeffer. 
Mrs. H. J. Pfeffer 
M. A. Potthoff 
Mrs. M. A. Potthoff. 
Cc. A. Piepho 

- Rosenthal. 
tockwell. 
Rockwell 


kemory 
Mrs. Emory 
A. H. Rugg. 
Mrs. A. H. Rugg. 

M. A. Richardson. 
Geo. L. Robertson 

Mrs. Geo. L. Robertson 
S. L. Sulzberger 

KE. H. Starcke. 

John A, Steen. 

Mrs. J. A. Steen. 

W. N. Sturgis. 

W. W. Spreng. 

«c. C. Smith 

Rk. V. Thomas. 

Mrs, R. V. Thomas. 
Arthur C. Trask. 
lL. R. Van Allen 
Mrs. L. R. Van 
John Von Pein. 
Mrs. John Von Pein. 
Arthur F. Vyse. 

M. R. Woods. 

Geo, E. Watson. 
Mrs. G. E. Watson 
J. N. Welter. 

Mrs. J. N. Welter 


Indiana. 


Allen 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Marion E. Ensley 

lown. 

C#DAR RAPIDS 

Cc. P. Kinyon. 
DAVENPORT. 

R. W. McCabe. 

Mrs. R. W. McCabe 
Ss10oUX CITY. 


i. C. Currier. 
Mrs, E. C. Currier. 
Kentucky. 

LOUISVILLE, 

Cc, M. Bridges. 

P. H. Callahan, 
Mrs, P. H. Callahan 
J. M. Callahan. 

H. W. Cooper. 

H. J. Craig. 

EK. H. Hancock. 

J. F. Kurfees. 

Mrs. J. F. Kurfees. 
Miss Estella Shaw. 
T. Trammell. 


Louisiana, 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Mrs. W. S. Flynt. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON, 


M. G. Bennett. 
Wm. E. Harmon. 
Geo. H. Kimball. 
James L. Kelly. 
Geo, C. Morton. 
Mrs. G. C. Morton 
D. W. Wade. 

8S. G. Warren. 


Michigan. 
DETROIT. 


J. H. Hatt. 
Jas. 3S. Stevenson 
Mrs. J. S. Stevenson, 


GRAND RAPIDS. 
I. J. Quigley. 
Mrs. I. J. Quigley 


Minnesota, 

DULUTH. 

Mrs, A. D. Ballantine. 

H. H. Borgen. 

Mrs. H. H. Borgen. 

©. IE. Carman. 

Mrs. O. KE. Carman 

Geo. F. Hunt. 

Mrs. G. F. Hunt. 

(‘larence Nixon 









Mrs. Clarence Nixon 
MINNEAPOLIS 

O. C, Adamson. 
Mrs. ©. CC. Adams n 
T. O. Bannister. 

W. H. Barber. 

Mrs. W. H. Barbe: 
Miss Marty Barb 1 
Robt. T. Beatty. 
Mrs. R. T. Beatty 
me. shee. 

Mrs. KE. C. Bisbee. 
L. ©. Bridgeman 
Mrs. L. C. Bridgemvin. 
I. J. Cassidy. 


Mrs. B. J. Cassidy 
J. P. Coleman. 
Mrs. J. P. Coleman 
J. W. Daniels. 
Mrs. J. W. Daniels. 
Reno DeGroot. 





Mrs. Reno DeGroot. 
G. W. Dunlap. 

Mrs. G. W. Dunlap 
Mrs. J. F. Fairfax. 


Miss Fairfax. 

Douglas A. Fiske. 

W. B. Hardcastle. 
Mrs. W. B. Hardcastk 
A. A. Hines. 

KE. T. Jones. 

Mrs. E. T. Jones. 
Miss Jones. 


Mrs, Louis Law. 

L. M. Leftingwell. 
Mrs. L. M. Leffingwell 
H. G. Leitz. 

Mrs. H. G. Leitz. 
Cc. J. Leitz. 

Mrs. C. J. Leitz. 

A. W. Ludwig. 
Mrs. A. W. Ludwig. 
W. E. Martin. 

Mrs. W. E. Martin 
J. T. McStay. 

J. B. Moffett. 

Mrs. J. B. Moffett. 
(™ D. Morck. 

Mrs. C. TD. Morck. 
G. S. Nelson. 





Mrs. G. S. Nelson. 
Miss Raundy. 





Cc. W. Rensink. 
Mrs. C. W. Rensink 
E. C. Ritchell. 
Mrs. E. C. Ritchell. 
Rosenberg. 

=. F. Rosenberg. 
ce. Sauter. 
Mrs. E. A. Sauter. 
Chas. H. Schenck. 
Mrs. C. H. Schenck. 


Miss Rose B. Schultz. 
G. 8S. Sheffield. 
Mrs. G. 8S. Sheffield 
Fr. O. Smith. 
Mrs. F. O. Smith. 
Cc. T. Smith. 
Howard Strong. 
Henry Teagle. 
Mrs. Henry Teagle 
KE. C. Warner. 
Mrs. E. C. Warner 
H. Weiskopf. 
Mrs. H. Weiskopf 
Miss Weiskopf. 
ST. PAUL. 
W. M. Burns 
Mrs. W. M. Burns 
A. A. Elvgren. 
Mrs. A. A. Elvgren 
Miss Foster. 
Miss Ketchum. 
C, B. Lyon. 
EK. W. McNear 
Mrs. EK. W. McNear 
I. A. Moore. 
Mrs. L. A. Moors 
Miss edna Moore 
Geo. KE. O'Neil. 
W. E. Pheris. 
Mrs. W. E. Pheris 
B. F. Robertson. 
Mrs. B. F. Robertson 
G. W. Robinson. 
Mrs. G. W. Robinson 
J. V. Slocum. 
Mrs. J. V. Slocum 
"WO HARBORS. 
Mrs. D. A. Burke. 


Missouri. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Ferdinand Hauck 


J. B. Kiester. 
Harry W. Lam)h 
J. H. Snedaker 
I. D. Waggener 


ST. LOUIS. 
Jos. W. Bray. 
Allen Clark. 
Mrs. A. W. Clark 
Miss March Clark. 
Charles Allen Clark 
Cc. P. DeLore. 
J. R. Ginn, 
Mrs. J. R. Ginn 
oO. H. Greene. 
H. F. Lodge 
Carl F. G. Meier 
Ek. A. Thomas 
J. P. Thomy 
John A. Warner 
Mrs. J. A. Warner. 
Cc. M, Wells. 
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Nebraska. LONDON. 

LINCOLN. Robert Fell Clark. 

Geo, H. Holden. Mrs. Robert Fell Clark. 

Mrs. G. H. Holden. S. Hornsby. 

B. O. Kostka. W. 8S. Robertson. 

Mrs. B. O. Kostka. 
OMAHA. 

E. B. Brando. P e . 

Thos. B, Coleman. Oil Barrel Makes World Trip in 115 


Mrs. T. B. 


Coleman 
New Jersey. 


Days. 


—, Wisice Techies An_ interesting exhibit which was 
JERSEY CITY featured at the annual convention of the 
Fred Woolsey. Independent Petroleum Marketers’ Asso- 
Mrs. Fred Woolsey ciation, beginning September 16 at Cleve- 
NEWARK land, was a New Era steel oil barrel, the 
c.f. Cari 
R. S. Gutelius 


New York. 
RROOKLYN 


i. D. Murph 
Mr & D. Murph 
RUFFALO 

I. A Dowd 

J. H. MeNulty 

FE. W. Robinson 

Mi Lottie Schultz 
Sheldon Thompson 
Mrs. S. Thompson 
NEW YORK 

W. H. Andrew 

J. W. Burnes. 

J. W. Bossert 

J. B. Bouck, Jr 


Mrs. J. Bouck, Jr 
H. S. Chatfield. 

F. BP. Cheesman. 
Richard T. Conlay. 











, a &. Coe 
. E. Crossman (official reporter) BARREL LEAVING CHICAGO, FER. 7, 
. W. Edgerly. 1913 
W. Figgis. 913. 
Mrs. D. W. Figgis. 
ioe product of the Toledo Steel Barrel Com- 
Wilmer P. Harriman. pany, of Chicago, which merits its dis- 
Thos. E. Kearns. linction by having made a complete cir- 
Geo. S. Knapp. cuit of the world, a distance of 23,000 
G. C. Lewis. miles, with its contents of 450 pounds of 
John Lucas. auto oil, making the total weight 555 
J. ¥. McBride pounds, in 115 days. The notable journey 
- i was the result of a wager between L. T. 


Luther Martin 
Alfred Mason. 
Miss Alice Mason. 
John H. Mills 
Edw. R. Morawetz. 
Alen Northridge. 
G. R. Riches. 
Mrs. G. R. Riches. 
Wm. J. Robertson. 
M. S. Seelman 
Harry J. Schnell. 
Paul Uhlich 

Mrs. Paul Uhlich 
Miss Uhlich. 


H. A. Vincent. 

R. O. Walker. 

Mrs. R. O. Walker 
A. F. Wiehl. 


Ohio. 
*INCINNATI. 
Chas. A. Ackerman, 





«. H. Blackburn. 

W. H. Crawford. 

Mrs. W. H. Crawford BARREL ARRIVED AT HONG KONG, 
ee ee MARCH 25. 

Cc. E. Ginn. 

Mrs. ©. E. Ginn. 

Jos. Hummel, Jr. Ross, vice-president of the Toledo Steel 
ne ae a oe Barrel Company, and Guy Scouler, Chi- 
re N. Mitehell cago manager of the Union Petroleum 
J. A. Richmond Company, on the time in which one of 
Henry G_ Wolf the company’s barrels, carrying its full 
Geo. €. Wuenker. capacity of joil, could make the trip 
CLEVELAND. around the world under ordinary trans- 
- 2 Soo portation conditions. By the terms of the 
a wager the barrel was to complete its 
F. A. Hale. 

E. T. Holmes. 

Mrs. E. 'T. Holmes. 


Miss Kathryn Holmes. 
Chas. E. Keske. 
KE. R. Smead. 


Mrs. E. R. Smead. 
WARREN. 

M. S. Clapp. 

Miss Emma lL. Clapp. 
WOOSTER. 

Walter D. Foss. 


Foss. 


Oregon. 


Miss Mildred 


PORTLAND. 
Geo. H. Young. 
Mrs. G. H. Young. 
Pennsylvania. 
EASTON. 
Geo. W. Mitman. 
Cc. K. Williams 
Miss Myra Williams. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
T. J. Armstrong. 
Wm. A. Borland. 
Geo. B. Heckel. 
Mrs. Geo. B. Heckel. 
J. R. M. Klotz. 
Alex. Lawrence, Jr. 
Mrs. Alex. Lawrence, 
B. C. McFadden. 
A. M. Parks 
Wm. R. Paul. 
Mrs. W. R. Paul. 
Harry L. Paul. 
Fred J. Slack. 
W. A. Smiley. 
Mrs. W. A. Smiley. 
BE. A. Watrous. 


Jr. 


Rae beet ae 
on the Dock at Hamburg Germany 





RP gg HAMBURG, GERMANY, MAY 5. 
Miss V. S. Wetherill. 

Ss. B. Woodbridge. . ; : ; E : 7 F 
Howard FE. Yarnall. journey and be in Cleveland in time for 
Mrs. H. E. Yarnall. the petroleum convention. By the fulfil- 


ment of this condition, the barrel having 


PITTSBURGH. t 
reached New York in good condition on 


Chas. J. Caspar. 


Mrs. C. J. Caspar. May 22, Mr. Ross was to the credit by 
c. W. Chatham. $1,000 for the barrel’s remarkable per- 
Jas. Forrester. formance. The barrel started on _ its 
R. F. Rainey. eventful course from Chicago on 


Mrs. R. F. Rainey. 


Geo, F. Smith. 
Mrs. Geo. F. Smith. : : 

is ice Smith. 
Taylor. : St ipirtasae agate 
Mrs. W. N. Taylor ee A ra 
Edw. Thompson. i 

Mrs. Edw. Thompson fa 


Tennessee. 


NASHVILLE. 
Sam S. Wharton. 








Utah. 
OGDEN. 
Wm. H. Harris 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
Harry Shepherd. 
Virginia. 
HUNTINGTON. 
O. T. Frick. BARREL ARRIVED AT NEW YORK, 
Wisconsin. MAY 22. 
MILWAUKEE 
Milton B. Flynt 
Mrs. M. RB. Flynt. February 7. Leaving San Francisco 
W. O. Goodrich on February 15 on _ the _ steamship 
England, Magnoliz it reached Hong Kong on 
DERBY March 25, and was reshipped from the 
Chas, Timmins. latter port April 1 for Manila and Ham- 


AND DRUG 


REPORTER 


burg. It arrived in Hamburg on May 5 
and left seven days later on the Kaiser 
Augusta Victoria, which brought the bar- 
rel to New York on May 22. It has been 
held in bond here by the Wells Fargo 
Express Company, in whose care it had 
been committed, until ready for delivery 
at Cleveland according to the terms of 
the wager. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show several of the more important 
stages of the barrel’s course. On am- 
other page of this issue appears the dou- 
ble-page advertisement of the Toledo Steel 
Barrel Company, which contains further 
information. A type of barrel which has 
withstood such a severe service as in- 
volved in circling the world is calculated 
to answer the requirements of the most 
exacting trade service. 
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Big Increase in Gypsum Production. 


Paint and Drug Reporter.) 


Washington, Oct. 3, 1913. 


Reviewing the production of gypsum in 
the officials 


(Special to Oil 


the United States during 1912, 

of the United States Geological Survey 
give the leading points brought out in 
a report just issued om the subject of 
gypsum production, saying that it was 
the greatest in the history of the indus- 
try. ‘The consumption is given at 2,- 
%).757 short tons. The value of gypsum 


und gypsum products was $6,563,908, an in- 
eresae of $101,878 over 1911. In 1880 only 
0) tons of gypsum were produced; in 
1900 the production was 590,000 tons. 

The bulk of the gypsum produced in the 
Inited States is manufactured by grind- 
ing and partial or complete calcination 
into the various plasters, such as plaster 


of paris, molding and casting plaster, 
stucco, cement plaster, flooring plaster 
and hard-finish plaster. Refined grades 
of plaster are used in dental work, for 
making pottery molds, stereotype molds, 
molds for rubber stamps, and as an in- 
gredient in various patent cements. A 
steadily increasing quantity is being 
used im the raw state as a retarder in 


Portland cement. Considerable quanti- 
ties are ground without burning and used 


as land plaster; smaller quantities are 
used in the manufacture of paint, wall 
tints, crayons, paper, imitation meer- 


schaum and ivory, and as an adulterant. 
The pure white massive form, known as 
alabaster, is much used by sculptors for 
interior ornamentation, less, however, in 
this country than abroad. 


ee 


Wood Alcohol in Germany. 
(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 


Washington, Oct. 3, 1913. 


In view of the possibility that under 
the new tariff law there will be larger 
importations of denatured alcohol, an ac- 
count which Consul-General Thackara 
sends from Berlin regarding wood alcohol 
in Germany, covering the production and 
prices, will be of interest to the trade. 


Mr. Thackara says in this report that 
“there are no statistics available which 
would indicate the exact production of 


wood alcohol or its by-products in Ger- 
many, but a reliable estimate made sev- 
eral years ago places the annual output 
of wood alcohol in Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, on the basis of 100 degrees 
purity, at about 6,500,000 kilos (14,330,000 
pounds). Separate figures for each of the 
above-mentioned countries were not ob- 
tainable.” Further details of the report 
follow:— 

In 1912 Germany imported 9,398 metric tons 
(metric ton, 2,204.6 pounds) of crude wood 
alcohol, having a total value of $1,453,942, 
against 8,759 tons, worth $1,355,170, in 1911. 
Of these imports the United States supplied 
.319 tons in 1911 and 3,739 tons in 1912. 
Germany also purchased last year 912 tons of 
erude acetone from Austria-Hungary, the 
value of which was $184,450, the correspond 
ing figures fur 1911 being 767 tons and $155,175. 

Exports from Germany of crude wood alco- 
hol and acetone aggregated 263 tons, value 
$47,600, in 1912, in contrast to 766 tons, worth 
$139,940, in 1911; and the Empire also shipped 
to other countries 4,602 tons of refined wood 
alcohol, acetone, and formaldehyde, value $941, - 














052, in 1912, as compared with 3,954 tons, 
value $802,060, in 1911. German statistics do 
not classify refined wood alcohol, acetone, or 


formaldehyde separately, but it is estimated 
that, of the exports of these products in 1912, 
41 per cent. was refined wood alcohol, 22 per 
cent. acetone, and 37 per cent. formaldehyde 

The price of refined wood alcohol f. o. b. 
Rerlin in usual wholesale quantities for Au- 
gust, 1913. was 166.50 marks per kilo (18 cents 
per pound). Crude wood alcohol was quoted 
at 65 marks per 100 kilos (7 cents per pound). 
Of refined acetone the prices f. o. bh. Bertin 
ranged from 145 to 160 marks per 100 kilos 
(from 15.6 to 17.85 cents per pound), according 
to quality. 





African Soda Deposits. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 

Washington, Oct. 3, 1913. 
Advices have been received at the Com- 
merce Depart~™ent regarding soda 
its in Lake Magadi, Zanzibar, Africa. The 
to deposits and the 
ior transportation facilities 
to in a report which 
Hays, at Zanzibar, 


depos- 
estimate as these 
provisions 

referred 
Consul 


cones 


who 


are 
from 
says:— 

Lying in the southern part of British East 
Africa is a vast area of soda deposits known 
as Lake Magadi. The supply of soda is so 
great as to offer an almost inexhaustible source 
of wealth. This statement becomes the more 
evident in view of the fact that when a por- 
tion of the deposits is removed there is a re- 
placement through the soda springs from which 
crystals of soda are constantly forming. In 
1910 the Magadi Soda Company was organized 
to exploit this great field of wealth which 
spreads over thirty square miles. 

In order to provide transportation for the 
output of the company’s developments, it was 
necessary to build a branch railroad from the 
Uganda Railway to the margin of the lake. 
Accordingly, in the latter part of 1910, work 
on the, 95-mile line was begun and continued 
through great climatic and engineering difficul- 
ties till the early part of May, 1913, when the 
laying of the rails was completed. Thus an 
outlet for the product was made to tidewater 
at Kilindini Harbor, where a pier is in process 





of construction for the exclusive handling of 
the part destined to the sea-borne traffic. 
It is estimated that 160,000 tons of the 


worked product will pass annually over the 
railroad to the ships at seaboard facilities for 
handling the foreign consignments. This will 
lay an additional burden on the already con- 
gested traffic of the Uganda Railway, which is 
greatly in need of additional rolling stock. To 
prepare the soda deposits for shipment a fac- 
tory will soon be built at the lake terminal 
of the Magadi Railroad. 


—-r- 
Germany’s Chemical Trade. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 

Washington, Oct. 3, 1913. 
Summarizing a number of German 
Consul-General 


au- 
Harris, at 
Frankfort-on-Main, discusses the progress 


thorities, 


of the chemical trade of Germany during 
the past few months and throughout 1912, 

In with the made 
by Mr. Harris as to the progress of Ger- 
chemical trade statistics show 
that the exports of raw chemical products 
during the first half of 1913, compared 
with 1912, an increase of more than $10,- 
000,00) worth, and reach a total of $47, 
n.000, OF colors and dyestuffs, an in- 
crease of about $6,000,000 is noted, the total 
for the first six months of the present 
year being $36,000,000. Of varnish, lac and 
putty, the exports amount to nearly $738, 
wn, and really declined during the six 
months period. Of ethers, alcohol, ete., 
the total exports for the first six months 
of 1913 were over $5,000,000 worth, a gain 
of $1,500,000. Icxports of artificial ferti- 
lizers show a decline of about $300,000 in 
a jtotal exportation of the first six months 
of 36,145,000 worth. Of pharmaceutical 
products, a gain of more than $2,000,000 is 
noted for the first six months, the total 
being $11,963,000, 

Giving soma details as to the more im- 
portant items in Germany's trade with 
the United States and other countries, 
and calling particular attention to the 
trade in fertilizers and explosives, Mr 
Harris says: 

The items of chief importance in the ex- 
port trade are chemical raw products and col- 
ors and dyestuffs, forming together about 
three-fourths of the total value. Exports of 
raw materials during the first half of 1913 
showed a gain of about 30 per cent. over the 
corresponding period in 1912, 32 per cent. over 
the January-June portion of 1911, and 110 per 
cent. over the first semester of 1908, 

A marked increase was shown also in the 
various salts, such as chloride of potassium, 
ete. Belgium, France and Austria-Hungary 
are the principal countries of destination of 
these shipments, while for salts to be used 
for fertilizers, which are also included in the 
export figures, the United States, Sweden, Rus- 


connection statement 


many’'s 





sia and Austria-Hungary are the chief cus- 
tomers. The import trade of these salts is so 
small as to be insignificant. 

As purchasers of German aniline and other 


ecoal-tar colors, China, England and the United 
States lead. The total shipments of these col- 
ors in the first half of 1913 reached in value 
$16,855,000, against $15,726,000 last year. Im- 
ports of dyestuffs, with figures much lower 
than the exports, include certain specialties. 
Germany’s shipments of artificial fertilizers, 
while showing a falling off from those of 1912, 
advanced during the past six years by about 
150 per cent. Thomas meal (exports, first half 
of 1912 762,000; 1913, $2,708,000) and super- 
first he 








phosphe (exports, If 1912, $8,205,000; 
1913, $2,995,000), as by-products of the rapidly 
increasing mining industries of Germany, fur- 
nish the principal items of these exports, 
which go chiefly to Austria-Hungary, the 
Netherlands, Russia and Denmark. Imports 
of artificial fertilizers during the first six 


months of 1913 amounted to 60 per cent. of the 
exports and came chiefly from Belgium and 
France. 





American Trade Interests Threatened 
in China. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 
Washington, Oct. 3, 1913. 

Further information regarding the prob- 
able effects upon the trade of the United 
States with China, resulting from the 
course pursued by China and Japan, 
wherein it is believed that the Japanese 
Government had overreached all compet- 
ing foreign countries in securing trade 
advantages in Chinese territory, is given 
in a report to the Commerce Department 
by Consul-General Anderson, writing 
from Hong Kong under date of August 11. 

Attention was called a week ago to the 
unfavorable conditions certain to arise 
from the policy pursued by China and 
Japan as affecting the trade of the 
United States, and intimations were given 
of the possibility that the United States 
Government will make some representa- 
tions to China regarding these alleged 
special advantages granted to Japan, the 
effect of which is believed to be greatly 
to retard the trade of the United States 
in cotton goods, kerosene oil, and other 
commodities. 

This supplemental report by Mr. Ander- 
son discusses particularly the cotton 
goods and kerosene trade, and he says:— 





The situation in cotton goods and kerosene 
is affected in the same way, but also is affected 
seriously as to the future by the restriction 
of credits. Cotton goods are sold in South 


China as a rule upon longer credits than those 
granted in any other line of commodities. The 
outbreak of disorders, therefore, not only pre- 
vents the delivery of by junk or other 
usual means of transportation, but also makes 
it unwise if not impossible to sell goods on 
credit. The usual machinery of trade in such 
lines is therefore completely crippled by any 
outbreak like that experienced in South China 
in the past few weeks. ‘The refusal of credit 
for new sales is supported by hesitancy to 
deliver gcods already contracted for before the 
outbreak and clearances for several weeks 
have been practically none. The cancellation 
of orders by buyers has be2n common. The 
accumulation of stocks in Hong Kong godowns 
is not as large as it was about a year and a 
half ago at the time of the revolution, but it 
is considered serious The effect of the dis- 
orders on cotton-yarn trade has been so se- 
rious that the shares of cotton mills in Japan 
have fallen in value as a result. 


goods 


Restriction in sales of kerosene also is due 
largely to restriction of credits, though the 
impossibility of transporting oil cargo on in- 


terior waterways so long as disorders contimue 
is another important element in the decrease in 


this trade Local oil men report a decrease of 
4 per cent. in the trade of the current quar- 
ter as a result of the disturbances even if 


matters soon resum@gheir normal course. 
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‘The Problem 
Of Sellin 


[os secret of the selling problem is to reach the right 








man, and what is equally important—to reach him 
when he is in his most receptive mood. - 


If your best salesman could personally interview each 
of your prospective customers once every week and tell them 
the story you would have them know, it would not be long 
before you would be compelled to call in experts to prepare 
plans for the enlargement of your plant. 


To personally visit every buyer and prospective buyer 
fifty-two times a year would greatly add to your cost, and your 
margin of profit probably would not permit this expense item. 


A solution of the selling problem is a silent salesman 
that we wish to present to you—a salesman that will carry 
your message to the official who says Yes or No. 


This silent salesman is looked for Monday morning of 
every week by the buyers and the responsible officials in 
manufacturing and wholesale distributing establishments: 
throughout the United States and Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries as well. It is the means of influencing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of business every year for those whose 
messages it carries, and if you will let it carry your message 
we believe that you will have solved the problem of selling. 


The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is the silent salesman 
to which we refer, and there is no manufacturing plant of any 
consequence nor any large concern that distributes at whole- 
sale in the following lines which does not receive the Reporter 
as a regular subscriber: 


] 
' 


Chemicals—Drugs—White Lead—Dry Colors— Varnishes 
—Mixed Paints—Turpentine—Rosin—Petroleum and its 
products —Animal and Fish Oils—Linseed Oil—Cottonseed 
Oil—and all other Oils—Fertilizer Materials——-Dyestufts. 


Our service is at your disposal. We are desirous of 
helping you. May we? 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
100 William Street = = 2 New York 


Our Buyer’s Directory, just published, gives an 
additional service to our advertisers at no extra cost. 
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WILSON 


REMOVERS 


LINGERWETT WONDERPASTE 


(Liquid U. S. Patent) (Emulsion U. S. Patent) 


These Removers possess the requisites for QUICK selling and 
QUICK acting and slow drying. 


LINGERWETT, because of its well known efficiency, moves 
from the shelves of dealers, then moves the paint and varnish and 
afterwards repeats the moving process frequently for the benefit of 
all concerned. 


WILSON brands are sellers and performers “beyond compare” 
Removerwise. They have revolutionized the market by the com- 
bination of reasonable prices, rapid cutting and slow drying, all 
of which consumers appreciate, as evidenced by our sales. 


We said to you in our Convention advertisement one year ago, 
and which we now reiterate “THE WILSON REMOVER CO., 
IS STRONG ON THE QUESTION OF PROMOTION, SUP- 
PORT AND PROTECTION OF JOBBERS AND DISTRI- 
BUTORS.” There has been no change in our policy of liberal 
prices, maintenance of quality and expert co-operation. 


Ask for our reputation among Jobbers and Distributors attend- 
ing the Convention. 


Sold from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in U. S. and Canada 


WILSON REMOVER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Patentees of 


“Lingerwett” and “ Wonderpaste” 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Associated with DOUGALL VARNISH COMPANY, Montreal, Canada 
Pacific Coast Distributors, BASS HUETER PAINT COMPANY, San Francisco 








